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22 ERA. 
larm: , 
le ha- Of RELIGION. 
ad at- | 
Ex VI may be obſerved hitherto, and will be further 
325 remakable as we proceed, that in all ages and 
hœni- regions the ſeveral nations of the world, howe- 
3350 ver various and oppoſite in their characters, incli- 


and 1 nations, and manners, have always united in one eſ— 
342 ſential point; the inherent opinion of an adoration 
* on duc to a ſupreme being, and of external methods ne- 
ceſſary to evidence ſuch a belief. Into whatever coun- 

* try we caſt our eyes, we find prieſts, altars, ſacrifices, 
 othe;} feſtivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or places con- 
18 kad ſccrated to religious worſhip. In every people we diſ- 
35 cover a reverence and awe of the Divinity; an homage 
and honour paid to him, and an open profeſſion of 
an entire dependence upon him in all their underta- 
kings and neceſſities, in all their adverfities and dan- 
0 * gers. Incapable of themſelves to penetrate futurity, 


ond 
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and to aſcertain events in their own favour, we find 
them intent upon conſulting the Divinity by oracles, 3 g 
and by other methods of a like nature; and to merit bs 
his protection by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is * 
by the ſame ſupreme authority they believe the moſt 1 
ſolemn treaties are rendered inviolable. It is that gives 
ſanction to their oaths; and to that by imprecations is yg. 
referred the puniſhment of ſuch crimes and enormities i 
as eſcape the knowledge and power of men. OnF 
their private occaſions, voyages, journeys, marriages, © 
diſeaſes, the Divinity is ſtill invoked. With him their 1 
every repaſt begins and ends. No war is declared, no 4 
battle fought, no enterpriſe formed, without his aid! 1 
being firſt implored; to which the glory of the ſucceſs * 


bf 


is conſtantly aſcribed by public acts of thankſgiving, | 


C 


and by the oblation of the moſt precious of the ſpoils, > 


which they never fail to ſet apart as the indiſpenſable gg. 


right of the Divinity. | 


They never vary in regard to the foundation of this lin 
belief. If ſome few perſons, depraved by bad philo- Tt 


ſophy, preſume from time to time to riſe up againſt |, 
this doctrine, they are immediately diſclaimed by the i 
public voice. They continue ſingular and alone, fer 
without making parties, or forming ſects : The whole pi; 
weight of the public authority falls upon them; a ſy... 
rice is fet upon their heads; whilſt they are univer- 
fally regarded as execrable perſons, the bane of civil |, x, 
ſociety, with whom it is criminal to have any kind of |, 
commerce. „ 
So general, ſo uniform, ſo perpetual a conſent of fof 
all the nations of the univerſe, which neither the pre- 
judice of the paſſions, the falſe reaſoning of ſome phi- þ 
loſophers, nor the authority and example of certain 
princes, have ever been able to weaken or vary, can | 
proceed only from a fuſt principle, which ſhares in | * 
the nature of man ; from an inherent ſenſe implanted 
in his heart by the author of his being, and from an | 
original tradition as ancient as the world itclf, 
Such were the ſource and origin of the religion of 
„ the 


Nap. 3. of the GREEKS. 3 


— e ancients ; truly worthy of man, had he been ca- 
| y 


able of perſiſting in the purity and ſimplicity of theſe 
I 6. rſt principles: but the errors of the mind, and the 

© 15 ices of the heart, thoſe ſad effects of the corruption 
of human nature, ſtrangely disfigured their original 
beauty, They are but faint rays, ſmall ſparks of 
ght, that a general depravity does not utterly extin- 
0 uiſh 3 but they are incapable of diſpelling the pro- 

u Found darkneſs of a night, which prevails almoſt uni- 
- yerſally, and preſents nothing to view but abſurdities, 
Follies, extravagancies, licentiouſneſs, and diſorder, in 
© a word, an hideous chaos of frantic exceſſes and e- 
dormous vices. 
den Can any thing be more admirable than theſe ma- 
"SB aims of Cicero *? That we ought above all things to 
- ble e convinced, that there is a ſupreme being, who pre- 
able g des over all the events of the world, and diſpoſes e- 
very thing as ſovereign lord and arbiter : That it is to 
bim mankind are indebted for all the good they enjoy: 
That he penetrates into, and is conſcious of whatever 
ainſt = in the molt ſecret receſſes of our hearts: That 

e treats the juſt and the impious according to their 
reſpective merits : That the true means of acquirin 
hole pis favour, and of being pleaſing in his ſight, is not by 
à the uſe of riches and magnificence in his worſhip, but 
ver» Iby preſenting him an heart pure and blameleſs, and by 
civil adoring him with an unfeigned and profound venera- 
d of non. 

I Sentiments ſo ſublime and religious were the reſult 
of ſof the reflections of the few who employed themſelves 
Prein the ſtudy of the heart of man, and in tracing him 
Phi- ſto the firſt principles of his inſtitution, -of which they 


tain Mill retained ſome happy, though imperfect ideas. 
can | 


s In | * Sit hoc jam a principio perſuaſum civibus : dominos eſſe omnium 

ted Pcrum ac moderatores deos, eaque quæ geruntur corum geri judicio ac 
mine, eoſdemque optime de genere hominum mereri; et, qualis quit- 

1 all Ke ſit, quid agat, quid in ſe admittat, qua mente, qua pictate religiones 

lat, intueri; piorumque et impiorum habere rationem.— Ad divos ad- 

1 of Fento _ Pietatem adhibente, opes amovento. Crc. de leg. J. 2: 
; IF, 19, 
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But the whole ſyſtem of their religion, the tendency 
of their public feaſts and ceremonies, the ſoul of the 
Pagan theology, of which the poets were the only 
teachers and profeſſors, the very example of the gods, 
whoſe violent paſſions, ſcandalous adventures, and ab- 
ominable crimes were celebrated in their hymns or 
odes, and propoſed in ſome meaſure to the imitation, 
as well as adoration of the people ; thele were certain- 
ly very unfit means to enlighten the minds of men, 
and to form them to viitue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greateſt ſolemnities of 
the Pagan religion, and in their moſt ſacred and reve- 
rent myſteries, far from perceiving any thing to re- 
commend virtue, piety, or the practice of the moſt eſ- 
ſential duties of ordinary life, we find the authority of 
laws, the imperious power of cuſtom, the preſence of 
magiſtrates, the aſſembly of all orders of the ſtate, the 
example of fathers and mothers, all conſpire to train 
up a whole nation from their infancy in an impure 
and ſacrilegious worſhip, under the name, and in a 
manner under the ſanëtion of religion itſelf; as we 
ſnall ſoon ſee in the ſequel. 

After theſe general reſſections upon Paganiſm, it is 
time to proceed to a particular account of the religion 
of the Greeks. I ſhall reduce this ſubject, though in- 
finite in itſelf, to four articles; which are, 1. The 
feaſts. 2. The oracles, augurs, and divinations, 
3. The .c 200 and combats. 4- The public ſhews 
and repreſentations of the theatre. In each of theſe 
articles, I ſhall treat only of what appears moſt wor- 
thy of the reader's curioſity, and has molt relation to 
this hiſtory. I omit ſaying any thing of ſacrifices, ha- 
ving given a ſufficient idea of them * elſewhere. 


* Manner of teaching, Cc. vol. 1. 
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A:R-F-ICLE.-L 
Of the feaſts. 


N AN infinite number of feaſts were celebrated in the 


ſeveral cities of Greece, and eſpecially at Athens; 
of which I ſhall only deſcribe three of the moſt fa- 


mous, the Panathenea, the feaſts of Bacchus, and 
thoſe of Eleuſis. Ran 


SECT. I. The Panathenea. 
THis feaſt was celebrated at Athens in honour of 


Minerva, the tutelary goddeſs of that city, to which 


ſhe gave her“ name, as well as to the feaſt we ſpeak 


of. Its inſtitution was ancient, and it was called at 


firſt 4thenea ; but after Theſeus had united the ſeve- 
ral towns of Attica into one city, it took the name 
of Panathenea, Theſe feaſts were of two kinds, the 
great and the leſs, which were ſolemnized with al- 


- molt the ſame ceremonies ; the leſs annually, and the 
great upon the expiration of every fourth year. 


In theſe feaſts were exhibited racing, .the gymnic 


combats, and the contentions for the prizes of muſic 
and poetry. Ten commiſſaries elected from the ten 
| tribes preſided on this occaſion to regulate the forms, 


and diſtribute the rewards to the victors. This feſti- 


val continued feveral days. 


The firſt day in the morning a race was run on 
foot, each of the runners carrying a lighted torch in 
his hand, which they exchanged continually with each 


other, without interrupting their race. They ſtarted 


from Ceramicus, one of the ſuburbs of Athens, and 
croſſed the whole city, The firſt that came to the 
goal, without having put out his torch, carried the 
In the afternoon they ran the ſame courſe on 


The Gymnic, or Athletic combats, followed the 


taces. The place for that exerciſe was upon the banks 


DA. 


of 
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of the Iliſſus, a ſmall river, which runs through A- 
thens, and empties itſelf into the ſea at the Piræus. 
Pericles inſtituted the prize of muſic. In this diſ- 
pute were ſung the praiſes of Harmodius and Ariſto- 
giton, who delivered Athens from the tyranny of the 
Piſiſtratides; to which was afterwards added the elo- 
gium of Thraſybulus, who expelled the thirty tyrants, 


Theſe diſputes were not only warm amongſt the mu- F 


ſicians, but much more ſo amongſt the poets, and it 


Was highly glorious to be declared victor in them. 


Aſchylus is reported to have died with grief upon ſee- 


ing the prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was much | 


younger than himſelf, 


Theſe exerciſes were followed by a general proceſ: | 


ſion, wherein a fail was carried with great pomp and 
ceremony, on which were curiouſly delineated the 


warlike actions of Pallas againſt the Titans and giants. 
That ſail was affixed to a veſſel, which was called by] 
the name of the goddeſs. The veſſel, equipped with] 


ſails and with a thouſand oars, was conducted from 


Ceramicus to the temple of Eleuſis, not by horſes or Þ 


beaſts of draught, but by machines concealed in the | 
bottom of it, which put the oars in motion, and made 


the veſſel glide along. 
The march was ſolemn and majeſtic. At the head 


of it were old men, who carried olive-branches in 
their hands, N, and theſe were choſen for the 


goodneſs of their ſhape, and the vigor of their com- 


plexion. Athenian matrons, of great age allo, ac-Þ 


companied them in the ſame cquipage. 
The grown and robuſt men formed the ſecond claſs. 


They were armed at all points, and had bucklers and 


lances. After them came the ſtrangers that inhabit- 


ed Athens, carrying mattocks, inſtruments proper for 
tillage. Next followed the Athenian women of the Þ: 


ſame age, attended by the foreigners of their own ſex, 
carrying veſſels in their hands for the drawing of 
water, 


The third claſs was compoſed of the young pavort 
0 
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of both ſexes, and of the beſt families in the city. 


The youth wore veſts, with crowns upon their heads, 
and ſang a peculiar hymn in honour of the goddels. 


The maids carried baſkets, in which were placed the 
facred utenſils proper to the ceremony, covered with 
veils to keep them from the fight of the ſpectators. 
The perſon to whoſe care thoſe ſacred things were 
intruſted, was to have obſerved an exact continence 
for ſeveral days before he touched them, or diſtributed 
them to the Athenian virgins; * or rather, as Demo- 
ſthenes ſays, his whole life and conduct ought to have 
been a perfect model of virtue and purity. It was an 
high honour to a young woman to be choſen for ſo 


noble and auguſt an oifice, and an inſupportable af- 


front to be decmed unworthy of it. We have teen, 
that Hipparchus treated the ſiſter of Harmodius with 
this indignity, which extremely incenſed the conſpi— 
rators againſt the Pitſtratides. Theſe Athenian vir- 
gins were followed by the forcign young women, who 
carried umbrellas and ſeats for them. 

The children of both ſexes eloſed the pomp of the 
proceſſion. 

In this auguſt ceremony, the {447 were appointed 
to ling certain verſes of Homer; a manifeſt proof of 


| their eſtimation for the works of that poet, even with 


regard to religion. Hippaichus, fon of Piliſtratus, firſt 
introduced that cuſtom, 


I have obſerved elſewhere, that, in the gymnic 
zames of this feaſt, an herald proclaimed, That the 


people of Athens had conferred a crown of gold upon 
the celebrated phyſician Hippocrates, in gratitude for 


the ſignal ſervices which he had rendered the ſtate du- 
ting the peſtilence. 


In this feſtival, the people of Athens put themſelves 
and the whole republic under the protection of Mi- 
ner va, the tutelary goddeſs of their city, and implo- 
red of her all kind of proſperity. From the battle 


* . Y = , Ee * b e 4 2 4 
Ov TpHipnuevov nutpav dpiluay Hyvivav , GANG T3 (Gil 
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of Marathon, in theſe public acts of worſhip, expreſs 
mention was made of the Platæans, and they were 
joined in all things with the people of Athens. 


SECT. II. Feaſts of Bacchas. 


THE worſhip of Bacchus had been brought out of 
Egypt to Athens, where ſeveral feaſts had been eſta- 
bliſhed in honour of that god ; two particularly, more 
remarkable than all the reſt, called the great and the 
leſs feaſts of Bacchus. The latter were a kind of 
preparation for the former, and were celebrated in 
the open field about autumn, They were named Le- 
mea, from a Greek word (a) that ſignifies a wine- 
preſs. The great feaſts were commonly called Dis- 
nyſia, from one of the names of that god (), and 
were ſolemnized in the ſpring within the city. 

In each of theſe feaſts, the public were entertained 
with games, ſhews, and dramatic repreſentations, which 
were attended with a vaſt concourſe of people, and 
excceding magnificence, as will be ſeen hereafter. A: 
the ſame time, the poets diſputed the prize of poetry, 
ſubmitting to the judgment of arbitrators expreſsly 


choſen, their pieces, whether tragic or comic, which 
were then repreſented before the people. 

Theſe feaſts continued many days. Thoſe who 
were initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had 
thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They co- 
vered themſelves with the ſkins of wild beaſts, carried 
a thyrſus in their hands, a kind of pike with ivy- 
leaves twiſted round it. They had drums, horns, 
pipes, and other inſtruments proper to make a great 
noiſe ; and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and 
vine-branches, and of other trees ſacred to Bacchus. 
Some repreſented Silenus, ſome Pan, others the Sa- 
tyrs, all dreſſed in ſuitable maſquerade. Many of them 


were mounted on aſſes; others dragged “ goats along 
for ſacrifices. Men and women ridiculouſly trani-F 


(a) An-. þ ) Dionyſus. 
® Goats were ſacrificed becauſe they ſpoiled the vines. 
£49 | forme 
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formed in this manner, appeared night and day in 
public; and imitating drunkenneſs, and dancing with 
the molt indecent poſtures, ran in throngs about the 
mountains and foreſts, ſcreaming and howling furiouſ- 
y; the women eſpecially ſeemed more outrageous than 
the men; and quite out of their ſenſes, in their “ fu- 
rious tranſports, invoked the god whoſe feaſt they ce- 
lebrated, with loud cries: % Baxxt, Or 6 la, Or LAN xe, 
or 1% Bax ze. 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the 
virgins of the nobleſt families in the city, who were 
called xavp/pz, from carrying baſkets on their heads, 
covered with vine and ivy leaves. 

To theſe ceremories others were added, obſcene to 
the laft exceſs, and worthy of the god who could be 
honoured in ſuch a manner. The ſpeCtators were no 
ſchiſmatics: they gave into the prevailing humour, 
and were ſeized with the ſame frantic ſpirit. Nothing 


was feen but dancing, drunkenneſs, debauckery, and 


all that the moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs could con- 
ccive of groſs and. abominable. And this an entire. 
people, reputed the wiſeſt of all Greece, not only ſuf- 
tered, but admired and practiſed. I ſay an entire 
people; for Plato t, ſpeaking of the Bacchanals, ſays in 
direct terms, that he had ſeen the whole city of A- 
thens drunk at once. 

(c Livy informs us, that this licentiouſneſs of the 
Bacchanalians having ſecretly crept into Rome, the 
moſt horrid diſorders were committed there, under the 


cover of the night; beſides which, all perſons who 


were initiated into theſe impure and abominable my- 


ſteries, were obliged, under the moſt horrid impre- 


cations, to keep them inviolably ſecret. The ſenate 


being appriſed of the affair, put a ſtop to thoſe ſacri- 
legious feaſts by the moſt ſevere penalties ; and firſt 


e) Liv. I. 39. n. S. 18. | | 
* From this fury of the Bacchanalians, theſe feaſts were ealled Orgrz, 


| 'Oppn, ira, furor. 
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baniſhed the practiſers of them from Rome, and af. 
terwards from Italy. Theſe examples inform us *, 
how far a miſtaken ſenſe of religion, that covers the 
greateſt crimes with the ſacred name of the Divinity, 
is capable of miſleading the mind of man. 


SECT. III. The feaſt of Eleuſis. 


THERE is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more 

celebrated than the fealts of Ceres Eleuſina. The ce- 
remonies of this feſtival were called, by way of emi- 
rence, the myſteries ; from being, according to Pau- 
ſanias, as much above all others as the gods are above 
men. Their origin and inſtitution are attributed to 
Ceres hcrleif ; who, in the reign of Erechtheus, co- 
ming to Ecuſis, a ſmall town of Attica, in ſearch of 
her daughter Proſerpine, whom Pluto had carried a- 
vay ; and finding the countty afflicted with a famine, 
ſhe invented corn as a remedy for that evil, with which 
ſhe rewarded the inhabitants. + She not only taught 
them the vie of corn, but inſtructed them in the prin- 
ciples of probity, charity, civility, and humanity ; 
from whence her myſteries were called v:owop%:x and 
initia. To thele fiſt happy leſſons, fabulous an- 
tiquity aſcribed the courteſy, politeneſs, and urbanity, 
{o remarkable amongſt the Athenians. 

Theſe myſteries were divided into the leſs and the 
greater; of which the former ſerved as a preparation 
for the latter. 'The leſs were ſolemnized in the month 
Antheſterion, which anſwers to our November; the 


Nihil in ſpcctem fallacius «ft quam prava religio, ubi deorum nu- 
men prætenditur ſceler bus Liv. I 39. u. 16. b 

+ Multa eximia divinaque videntur Athenæ tuæ peperiſſe, atque in 
vitam hominum attulſſe; tum nihil mehus illis myſteriis, quibus ex a- 
zreſti imman que vita exculti ad humanitatem et mitigati ſumus, ini 
tiaque ut appcllantur, ita re vera principia vitæ cognovimus. Cic. & 
leg. J. 2. n. 36. 

Teque Ceres, ct Libera, quarum ſacra, ſicut opiniones hominum ac 
religiones ferunt, longe maximis atque occultiſſimis ceremoniis contine n 
tur: a quibus initza vitæ atque vitius, legum, morum, manſuctudinis 

humanitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data ac diſpertita elle Cir 
cuntrr. Id. Cic. in Ver, de ſupplic: u. 186. 
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great in the month Boedromion, or Auguſt. Only 
Athenians were admitted to theſe myſteries ; but of 
them each ſex, age, and condition, had a right to be 
received. All ſtrangers were abſolutely excluded ; fo 
that Hercules, Caſtor, and Pollux, were obliged to be 
adopted by Athenians, in order to their admiſſion; 
which however extended only to the leſſer myſteries. 
I ſhall conſider principally the great, which were ce« 
lebrated at Eleuſis. 

Thoſe who demanded to be initiated into them, 
were obliged, before their reception, to purify them- 
ſelves in the leſſer myſteries, by bathing in the river 
Iliſſus, by ſaying certain prayers, offering ſacrifices, 
and, above all, by living in a ſtrict continence durin 
an interval of time preſcribed them. That time 


Vas employed in inſtrufting them in the principles 


and elements of the ſacred doctrine of the great my- 
ſeries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they 
were brought into the temple; and to inſpire the great- 
er reverence and terror, the ceremony was performed 
in the night. Wonderful things paſſed upon this oc- 
caſion. Viſions were ſeen, and voices heard, of an 
extraordinary kind. A ſudden ſplendor diſpelled the 
darkneſs of the place, and diſappearing immediately, 
added new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps 
of thunder, earthquakes, improved the terror and a- 


mazement; whilſt the perſon admitted, ſtupid, ſweat- 


ing through fear, heard trembling the myſterious vo- 


lumes read to him, if, in ſuch a condition, he was ca- 


pable of hearing at all. Theſe nocturnal rites were 


attended with many diſorders, which the ſevere law 


of ſilence, impoſed upon the perſons initiated, pre- 
vented from coming to light, * as St Gregory Na- 


| zianzen obſerves. What cannot ſuperſtition effect up. 


on the mind of man, when once his imagination is 


heated? The preſident in this ceremony was called 


* \ ” * * — % — v * 4, 
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Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not 
adriitted to marry, The firſt who ſerved in this func- 
tion, and whom Ceres herſelf inſtructed, was Eu- 
molpys ; from whom his ſucceſſors were called Eu- 
molpides. He had three colleagues; (d) one who car- 
ried a torch ; another an herald ge), whoſe office was, 
to pronounce certain myſterious words; and a third 
tv attend at the altar. 

Beſides theſe officers, one of the principal magi- 
ſtrates cf the city was appointed to take care that al! 
the ceremunies of this feaſt were exactly obſerved, 
He was called the King (/, and was one of the nine 
archons. His buſineſs was, to offer prayers and facri- 
fices. The people gave him tour aſliſtants (g); one 
choſen from the family of the Eumolpides, a ſecond 
from that of the Cerycians, and the twolaſt from two 
other fanulies. He had, beſides, ten other miniſters to 
aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of his duty, and particu» 
larly in cflering ſacrifices, from whence they derived 
their name (. 

The Athenians initiated their children of both ſexes 
very early into theſe myſteries, and would have 
thought it criminal to have let them die without ſuch 
an advantage. It was their general opinion, that thi: 
ceremony was an engagement to lead a more virtuous 
and regular life; that it recommended them to the 
peculiar protection of the goddeſſes, to whole ſervice 
they devoted themſelves; and was the means to a 
more perfect and certain happineſs in the other world 
hilft, on the cont ay, ſuch as had not been initiated, 
beſides the cvils they had to apprehend in this life, 

vere doomed, after their deicent to the ſhades be- 
low, to wailow eternally in dirt, filth, and excrement. 
Ci) Diogenes the Cynic believed nothing of the matter; 
aud when his friends endeavoured to perſuade bim 
to avoid ſuch a misfortune, by being initiated before 

(4) Jad Ce) Kut, (f) Barixevg. (g) E- 

EIN d.. (% "I6::76%6% (') Lioeg. Laert. l. G. po 309. 
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1 his death: What ! ſaid he, ſhall Ageſilaus and Epa- 
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teenth of the month Boedromion, 
| vious ceremonies and ſacrifices on the fiſt three days, 


minondas lie amongſt mud and dung, whilſt the vileſt 
'* Athenians, becauſe they have been initiated, poſſeſs 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed places in the regions of the bleſſ- 

ed? Socrates was not more credulous. 


as He would 
not be initiated into theſe myſteries ; which was per- 


haps one reaſon that rendered his religion ſuſpected. 
(k) Without this qualification none were admitted 
to enter the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us of 
two Acarnanians, who, having followed the croud 
into it upon one of the feaſt-days, although out of miſ- 
take, and with no ill deſign, were both. put to death 
without mercy. It was allo a capital crime to divulge 
the ſecrets and myſteries of this feaſt, Upon this ac- 
count Diagoras the Melian was proſcribed, and had a 
reward ſet upon his head. He intended to have made 
the ſecret colt the poet Æſchylus his life, from ſpeak. 
ing too freely of it in fome of his tragedies. The 
dilgrace of Alcibiades proceeded from the ſame cauſe. 
* Whoever had violated the ſecret, was avoided as a 
wretch accurſed, and excommunicated. C Pauſanias, 


| in ſeveral paſſages, wherein he menticns the temple of 
Hleuſis, and the ceremonies practiſed there, ſtops ſhort, 


and declares he cannot proceed, becauſe he had been 
forbidden by a dream or vifton. 


This feaſt, the moſt celebrated of profane antiqui- 
ty, was of nine days continuance, It began the fif. 


After ſome pre- 


C6) Liv. i. 31. 14 
* Eft et fideli tuta ſitientio 
Merces. Vetabo git Cereris rum 
Vilgarit arcane, ſub iifiiem 
Sit tratious, fragilemgite mecum 
Solvat phaſelum. Hor. od. 2. I. 3; 
Safe is the ſilent tongue, which none can blame, ; 
The faithful ſecret merit tame; 
Beneath orc root reer let lun reſt with me 
* . 7 . , 
V ho Ceres? evi reveals; 
In one frail bark nc'er let us put to ſea, 
: = ee ee NR . : 
Nor tewpt the jariing winds with Ipreading fails, 
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upon the fourth in the evening began the proceſſion of 
the baſket; which was laid upon an open chariot ſlow- 
ly drawn by oxen “, and followed by great numbers 
of the Athenian women. They all carried myſterious 
baſkets in their hands, filled with ſeveral things, which 
they took great care to conceal, and covered with a 
veil of purple. This ceremony repreſented the baſket 
into which Proſerpine put the flowers ſhe was gather- 
ing, when Pluto ſeized and carried her off. 

The fifth day was called the day of the torches ; 
becauſe at night the men and women ran about with 
them in imitation of Ceres, who having lighted a torch 
at the fire of mount Ætna, wandered about from place 
to place in ſcarch of her daughter. 

The ſixth was the moſt famous day of all. It was 


called /acchus, the name of Bacchus, ſon of Jupiter 


and Ceres, whoſe ſtatue was then brought out with 
great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding 3 
torch in its hand. The proceſſion began at Ceramicus, 
and paſſing through the principal places of the city, 
continued to Eleuſis. The way leading to it was called 
the ſacred way, and lay croſs a bridge over the rive: 
Cephiſus. This proceſſion was very numerous, and 
generally conſiſted of thirty thouſand perſons. (n) The 
temple of Eleuſis, where it ended, was large enough to 
contain the whole multitude ; and Strabo ſays, its cx. 
tent was equal to that of theatres, which every body 
knows were capable of holding a much greater num. 
ber of people. The whole way reſounded with tke 
found of trumpets, clarions, and other muſical inſtru- 


ments. Hymns were ſung in honour of the goddeſſes, Þ 


accompanied with dancing, and other extraordinary 


marks of - rejoicing. The route before mentioned, 
through the ſacred way, and. over the Cephiſus, was 


the uſual way: but after the Lacedzemonians, in the 


(mM) Her. I. 8. c. 65. I. 9. p. 395. 
“ Tardaque Zleuſinæ matris vol ventia plauſtra. 
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* Peloponneſian war, had fortified Decelia, the Athe- 


vians were obliged to make their proceſſion by ſea, till 
Alcibiades re-eſtabliſhed the ancient cuſtom. 


complaint to the judges. 


ander the Great (7). 
upon the point of cejebrating the great myſteries, were 
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The ſeventh day was ſolemnized by games, and the 


gymnic combats, in which the victor was rewarded 


with a meaſure of barley, without doubt becauſe it 
was at Eleuſis the goddeſs firſt taught the method of 
raiſing that grain, and the uſe of it. The two follows 


ing days were employed in ſome particular ceremo- 


nies, ncither important nor remarkable. 

During this feſtival it was prohibited, under very 
great pena'ties, to arrcſt any perſon whatſoever, in or» 
der to their being imprifoned, or to preſent any bill of 
It was regularly celebrated 
evely fifth year, that is, after a revolution of four 


years; and no biſtory obſerves, that it was ever inter- 


rupted, except upon the taking of Thebes by Alex- 
The Athenians, who were then 


ſo much affected with the ruin of that city, that they 
could not reſolve, in fo general an affliction, to ſolem- 
pize a feſtival, which breathed nothing but merriment 
and rejoicing. (o) It was continued down to the time 
of the Chriſtian emperors; and Valentinian would 
have aboliſhed it, if Prætextatus, the proconſul of 


Greece, had not repreſented, in the moſt lively and af- 
tecting terms, the univerſal ſorrow which the abro- 
gation of that feaſt would occafion among the people: 


upon which it was ſoffered to ſubſiſt. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been finally ſuppreſſed by Theodoſius the Great; 


as were all the reſt of the Pagan ſolemnities. 


„ 
Of augurs, eracles, &. 


OTHING is more frequently mentioned in anciert 
hiſtory than oracles, augurs, and divinations. 

29 Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 671. o Zoſim. hiſt. I. 4. | 
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No war was made, or colony ſettled; nothing of | 


conſequence was undertaken, either public or private, 
without the gods being firſt conſulted. This was 1 
cuſtom univerſally eſtabliſhed amongſt the Egyptian, 
Aſſyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations; which is no 
doubt a proof, as has been already obſerved, of it: 
being derived from ancient tradition, and that it had 


its origin in the religion and worſhip of the true God. 
It is not indeed to be queſtioned, but that God, be. 


fore the deluge, did manifeſt his will to mankind in 
difterent methods, as he has ſince done to his people, 
ſometimes in his own perſon, and viva voce, forme: 
times by the miniſtry of angels, or of prophets inſpi. 
red by bim ſelt, and at other times by apparitions, 6: 


in dreams. When the deſcendents ot Noah di. 


ſperſed themſelves into different regions, they carried 
this tradition along with them, which was every where 
retained, though altered and corrupted by the dark. 
neſs and ignorance of idolatry, None of the ancients 
have inſiſted more upon the neceſſity of conſulting the 


3 


9 E 


» 


gods on all occafions by augurs and oracles, than Xef 


nophon; and he founds that neceſſity, as I have mor: 
than once obſerved elſewhere, upon a principle dedu- 
ced from the moſt refined reaſon and diſcernment. H- 


repreſents, in ſeveral places, that man of himtfelf ij 


very frequently ignorant of what is advantageous 0! 


pernicious to him; that far fiom being capable of ef 


netrating the future, the preſent itſelf eſcapes him, {9 
narrow and fhort-fighted is he in all his views; tha 
the ſlighteſt obſtacies can fruſtrate his greateſt deſigns: 


that only the Divinity, to whom all ages are prelenif 
can impart a-certain knowledge of the future to him 
that no other being has power to facilitate the ſuccelf 


of his enterpriſes ; and that it is reaſonable to belies: 


he will guide and protect thoſe who adore him with 


the pureſt affection, who invoke him at all times wit 


greateſt conſtancy and fidelity, and conſult him wit? 


moſt ſincerity and reſignation, 
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SECT. I. Of augurs, 


WHAT a reproach is it to human reaſon, that ſo 


bright and luminous a principle ſhould have given birth 


to the abſurd reaſonings and wretched notions in fa- 


vour of the ſcience of augurs and ſoothſayers, and 


been the occaſion of eſpouling, with blind devotion, 


the moſt ridiculous puerilities ? To make the moſt im- 


portant affairs of ſtate depend upon a bird's happening 
to ſing upon the right or left hand; upon the greedi- 
neſs of chickens in pecking their grain; the inſpection 


of the intrails of beaſts ; the liver's being entire, and 


in good condition, which, according to them, did 
ſometimes entirely diſappear, without leaving any trace 
or mark of its having ever ſubſiſted! To theſe ſuper- 
ſtitious obſervances may be added accidental rencoun- 


ters, works ſpoken by chance, and afterwards turned 


into good or bad preſages, forebodings, prodigies, 
monſters, eclipſes, comets, every extraordinary phæ- 
pomenon, every unforeſeen accident, with an infinity 
of chimxras of the like nature, | a 

Whence could it happen, that ſo many great men, 
illuſtrious generals, able politicians, and even learned 
philoſophers, have actually given into ſuch abſurd ima» 
ginations? Plutarch, in particular, fo eſtimable in o- 
ther reſpects, is to be pitied for his ſervile obſervance 
of the ſenſeleſs cuſtoms of the Pagan idolatry, and his 


ridiculous credulity in dreams, ſigns, and prodigies. 


He tells us ſomewhere, that he abſtained a great while 
from cating eggs upon account of a dream, with 
Which he has not thought fit to make us further ac- 


quainted. 


The wiſeſt of the Pagans did not want a juſt ſenſe 
of the art of divination, and often ſpoke of it to each 
other, and even in public, with the utmoſt contempt, 
and in a manner ſufficiently expreſſive of its ridicule. 
The grave cenſor Cato was of opinion, that one ſooth- 
layer could not look at another without laughing. 
Hannibal was amazed at the ſimplicity of Pruſias, 
[ | whom 
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whom he had adviſed to give battle, upon his being 
diverted from it by the inſpection of the intrails of a 
victim. What! ſaid he, have you more confidence in 


the liver of a beaſt, than in ſo old and experienced à 


captain as I am ? Marcellus, who had been five times 
conſul, and was augur, ſaid, that he had diſcovered a 
method of not being put to a ſtand by the ſiniſter 


flight of birds, which was, to keep himſelf cloſe hut 


up in his litter, 


Cicero explains himſelf upon augury without ambi. Þ 
guity or reſerve. No body was more capable of F 
{peaking pertinently upon it than himſelf; as Mr No- 


rin obſerves in his diſſertation upon the ſame ſubject. 
As he was adopted into the college of augurs, he had 


made himſelf acquainted with the moſt concealed of | 


their ſecrets, and had all poſſible opportunity of inform- 


ing himſelf fully in their ſcience. That he did ſo, 
ſuthciently appears from the two books he has left! 


us upon divination, in which it may be ſaid, he has 
exhauſted the ſubject. In his ſecond, wherein he re- 
futes his brother Quintus, who had eſpouſed the caul: 
of the augurs, he diſputes and defeats his falſe reaſon- 
ings with a force, and at the ſame time with ſo refine! 
and delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to will; 


and he demonſtrates by proofs, that riſe upon each s- 


ther in their force, the falſity, contrariety, and im 
poſſibility of that art. * But what is very ſurpriſing, 


in the midſt of all his arguments, he takes occaſion to 


blame the generals, and magiſtrates, who, on import- 
ant conjunctures, had contemned the prognoſtics; and 


maintains, that the uſe of them, as great an abuſe as it 
was in his own ſenſe, ought nevertheleſs to be reſpect- 


Errabat multis in rebus antiquitas: quam vel uſa jam, vel doctiiua 
vel vetuſtate immutatam videmus. Retinetur autem et ad opinionen Þ 


vulgi, et ad magnas utilitates reip. mos, religio, diſciplina, jus augur um, 
collegit auctoritas. Nec vero non omni ſupplicio digni P. Claudius, L. | 
nius conſules, qui contra auſpicia navigarunt. Parendum enim fuit rel: 
gioni, nec patrius mos tam contumaciter repudiandus. Divin. . 
n. 70. 71. 


eb 


wich; 
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ed out of regard to religion, and the prejudice of the 
eople. | 


All that J have hitherto ſaid tends to prove, that 


Paganiſm was divided into two ſects, almoſt equally e- 
nemies of religion; the one by their fuperſtitious and 
blind regard for the augurs, the other by their irreli- 
gious contempt and derilion of them. 

The principle of the firſt, fonnded on one fide up- 
on the ignorance and weakneſs of man in the affairs 
of life, and on the other upon the preſcience of the 
Divinity, and his almighty providence, was true ; but 

the conſequence deduced from it, in regard to the au- 
gurs, falſe and abſurd. They ought to have proved, 
that it was certain, the Divinity bimſelf had eſtabliſh- 

ed theſe external ſigns to denute his intentions, and 
that he had obliged himſelf to a punCtual conformity 
to them vpon all occaſions. But they had nothing of 
this kind in their ſyſtem. The augurs and foothfayers 
therefore were the effect aud invention of the ign9- 
rance, raſhneſs, cuiolity, and blind paitons of man, 
who preſumed to interrogate God, and would oblizc 
him to give anſwers upon his every idle imagination 
and unjuſt enterpriſe. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing 


ich-: advanced by the ſcience of the augurs, did not fail 
d im | however to obſerve their trivial ceremonies out of po- 
riſing, licy, for the better fubjeNing the minds of the people 
ion to to themſelves, and to reconciic them te their own 
nport- ¶purpoſes by the aſſiſtance of ſuperſtition : but by their 
; and Þ contempt for the avgurs, and the entice convictioa of 
ſe as it Þ their falſity, they were led into a diſbelief of the di- 
eſpeci-Þ vine providence, and to deſpiſe religion itſe f; con- 
*ceiving it inſeparable from the numerous abſurdities of 
dodtrin this kind, which rendered it ridiculous, and conſe- 
pinion” quently unworthy of azman of fenfe. | 
51. Both th d the other bel:aved in this man 
us, L. J Both the one and the other bellaved in this manner, 
fait re) becauſe having miſtaken the Creator, and abuſed the 
vin. 


light of nature, which. might have taught them to h 
el and to a ore him, they were deicivedly abandoned o 
Vol. V. their 


: 
2 
: 
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their own darkneſs and abſurd opinions; and if we 
had not been enlightened by the true religion, even at 
this day we might have given ourſelves up to the ſame 
ſuperſtitions. 


SECT, Il. Of oracles. 


No country was ever richer in, or more productive 
of oracles than Greece. I ſhall confine myſelf to 
thoſe which were the moſt noted, 

The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Moloſſians, 
was much celebrated; where Jupiter gave anſwers ei- 
ther by vocal * oaks, or doves, which had alſo their | 
language, or by reſounding baſons of braſs, or by the 
mouths of prieſts and prieſteſſes. | | 

Cp) The oracles of Trophonius in Bœotia, though 
he was only a ſimple hero, were in great reputation. 
After many preliminary ceremonies, as waſhing in the 
river, offering ſacrifices, drinking a water called Le- 
the, from its quality of making people forget every 
thing, the votaries went down into his cave by ſmall 
ladders through a very narrow paſſage, At the bot-Þ 
tom was another little cavern, of which the entrance] 
was allo exceeding ſmall. There they lay down upon} 
the ground, with a certain compoſition of honey inf 
each hand, which they were indiſpenſably obliged to] 
carry with them. Their feet were placed within che 
opening of the little cave ; which was no ſooner done, 
than they perceived themſelves borne into it with 
great force and velocity, Futurity was there reveal] 
ed to them; but not to all in the ſame manner. Somep " 
ſaw, others heard wonders. From thence they te *! 

turned quite ſtupified, and out of their ſenſes, ar} 1; 


e 


Cf) Pauſan. I. 9. p. 602.—604. | Sg 

Certain inſtruments were faſtened to the tops of oaks, which, benq“ 
ſhaken by the wind, or by ſome other means, rendered a confuſed forn'f « 
Servius obſerves, that the ſame word in the Theſlalian language Gguit:Þ* 
dave and propheteſs, which had given room for the fabulous tradition 
doves that ſpoke. It was eaſy to make thoſe brazen baſons ſound | 
ſome ſecret means, and to give what ſignification they pleaſed to a cor? 
tuſed and inartieulate noiſe, 1 


wer 
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ve 
at were placed in the chair of Mnemoſyne, goddeſs of 
ne memory; not without great need of her aſſiſtance to 
recover their remembrance, after their great fatigue, 
of what they had ſeen and heard; admitting they had 
: ſeen or heard any thing at all. Pauſanias, who had 
ive | . conſulted that oracle himſelf, and gone through all 
to | | theſe ceremonies, has left a moſt ample deſcription of 
it; to which (9g) Plutarch adds ſome particular cir- 
ans, | cumſtances, which I omit, to avoid a tedious proli- 
ei- Rity. | 
heir ( The temple and oracle of the Branchidæ in 
the | the neighbourhood of Miletus, ſo called from Bran- 
chus the fon of Apollo, was very ancient, and in great 
wok þ eltcem with all the Ionians and Dorians of Aſia. Ner- 
tion, | kes, in his return from Greece, burnt this temple, at- 
\ the | ter the prieſts had delivered its treaſures to him. That 
1 Le- prince in return granted thera an eſtabliſhment in the 
very! remoteſt parts of Aſia, to ſecure them againſt the ven- 
(all þ geance of the Greeks, After the war was over, the 
bot Mileſians re-eſtabliſhed that temple with a magnifi- 
rance] cence, which, according to Strabo, ſurpaſſed that of 
upon all the other temples of Greece, When Alexander the 
ey in Great had overthrown Darius, he utterly deſtroyed the 
red to city where the prieſts Branchidz had ſettled, of which 
in the} their deſcendents were at that time in actual poſſeſſion, 
done, boniſhing in the children the ſacrilegious perfidy of 
© with} cir fathers. | 
reveal C5) Tacitus relates ſomething very ſingular, though 
Some} not very probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of | 
ey I Jonia in Aſia Minor near Colophon. “ Germanicus,” | 
8, acl pays he, “went to conſult Apollo at Claros. It is not | 
a woman that gives the anſwers there as at Delphos, | 
but a man, choſen out of certain families, and al- 
nch, bei; 1. moſt always of Miletus. It ſuffices to let him know 
_— # the number and names of thoſe who come to con- | 
eisen wit bim. After which he retires into a cave, and | 
; found UF | bo 
d to a cops (7) Plut. de gen, Soer. p. 590. (r) Her. I. 1. c. 157-; Strabs | 
. 14. P. 634+ (5) Tacit. annal. 1. 2. c. 54. | 
Wel : N 
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« having drunk of the waters of a ſpring within it, he 
% delivers anſwers in verſe upon what the perſons have 
& in their thoughts, though he is often ignorant, and 
% knows nothing of compoling in meaſure. It is ſaid, 
ce that he foretold to Germanicus his ſudden death, but 
& in daik and ambiguous terms, according to the cu- 
« ſtom of oracles.“ 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed 
to the moſt famous of them all. It is very obvious, 
th... I mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was 
worſhipped there under the name of the Pythian, dcri- 
ved from the ſerpent Python, which he had killed; or 
from a Greek word, that ſignifies to inguire, rut 
becauſe people came thither to conſult him. From 
thence the Delphic prieſteſs was called Pythia, and 
the games there celebrated the Pythian games. 


Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achoia, 


It ſtood upon the declivity, and about the middle of the 


mountain Parnaſſus, built upon a ſmall extent of even] 


ground, and ſurrounded with precipices, that fortificd F 
it without the help of art, () Diodorus ſays, that] 
there was a cavity upon Parnaſſus, from whence un 


exhalation roſe, which made the goats dance and {ip 


about, and intoxicated the brain. A ſhepherd having] 


approached it, out of a deſire to know the cauſes of .o 
extraordinary an effect, was immediately ſeized with 
violent agitations of body, and pronounced words, 
which, without doubt, he did not underitand himſelf;] 
however, they foretold futurity. Others made thc} 
ſame experiment, and it was ſoon rumoured through - 
out the neighbouring countries. The cavity was noÞ pc 
th 


longer approached without reverence. The exhalation 
was concluded to have ſomething divine in it. A pricit- 
cis was appointed for the reception of its effects, and 
a tripod placed upon the vent, called by the Latins 
Cortina, perhaps from the ſkin (u) that covered it. 
From thence ſhe gave her oracles. The city of Del- 


phos role inſenſibly round about this cave; where 4 


(i) Lib. 14. p. 427. 428. , Corium. 
| | | temp: 
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e temple was erected, which at length became very 
e | magnificent. The reputation of this oracle almoſt ef- 


d faced, or at leaſt very much exceeded that of all 
d, | © others. | 


ut ] At firſt a ſingle Pythia ſufficed to anſwer thoſe who 
u- | came to conſult the oracle, not yet amounting to any 
great number: but in proceſs of time, when it grew 

<4 | © into univerſal repute, a ſecond was appointed to mount 
us, the tripod alternately with the firſt, and a third choſen 
vas Þ to ſucceed in caſe of death, or diſeaſe. There were 
-1i- other aſſiſtants beſides theſe to attend the Pythia in the 
or | fanQuary, of whom the moſt conſiderable were called 
2, | prophets (x) ; it was their buſineſs to take care of the 
om Þ ſacrifices, and to make the inſpection into them. To 
and theſe the demands of the inquirers were delivered either 


by word of mouth, or in writing, and they returned 
1212, ] the anſwers, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 
"the We muſt not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of 
even | Delphos. The ancicnts repreſent the latter as a wo- 
ificl Þ man, that roved from country to country, venting her 


that] : predictions. She was at the fame time the Sibyl of 


de an] Delphos, Erythræ, Babylon, Cuma, and many other 
ip places, from her having reſided in them all. 

avinzh The Pythia could not propheſy till ſhe was intoxi- 
of loÞ cated by the cxhalation from the ſanctuary. This 
with miraculous vapour had not the effect at all times and 
ords, upon all occaſions. The god was not always in the 
nſelf; inſpiring humour. At firſt he imparted himſelf only 
e the once a-year, but at length he was prevailed upon to 
ough ·viſit the Pythia every month. All days were not pro- 
ras noÞ per, and upon ſome it was not permitted to conſult 
nation] the oracle. Theſe unfortunate days occaſioned an o- 
pricitÞ racle's being given to Alexander the Great, worthy of 
8, and N He was at Delphos to conſult the god, at a 
Latina lime when the prieſteſs pretended it was forbid to aſk 


-red itÞ bim any queſtions, and would not enter the temple. 
f Del Alexander, who was always warm and tenacious, 
yvhere a took hold of her by the arm to force her into it, when 


* (x) npopnras, 
templ: b "i 3 ihe 
; 
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ſhe cried out, 4h, my ſon, you are not to be reſiſted ! 
or, My Jen, you are invincible ! upon which words 
he declared he would have no other oracle, and was 
contented with that he had received. 

The Pythia, before ſhe aſcended the tripod, was a 
long time preparing for it by ſacrifices, purifications, 
a faſt of three days, and many other ceremonies. 
The god denoted his approach by the moving of a 
laurel, that ſtood before the gate of the temple ; which 
ſhook allo to its very foundations. 

As ſoon “ as the divine vapour, like a penetrating 
fire, had diffuſed itſelf through the intrails of the] 
prieſteſs, her hair ſtood upright upon her head, her 
looks grew wild and furious, ſhe foamed at the mouth, 
a ſudden and violent trembling ſeized her whole body, 
with all the + ſymptoms of diſtraction and frenzy, 
She uttcred at intervals ſome words almoſt inarticu- 
jate, which the prophets carefully collected. After] 
ſhe had been a certain time upon the tripod, ſhe was 
reconducted to her cell, where the generally conti - 
nued many days, to recover herſelf of her fatigue, 
and, as Lucan ſays (, a ſudden death was often ei} 


(Lib. 5. 
* Cui talia fanti 


Ante fores, ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptæ manſere comæ: fed pectus anhelum 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans, atHata eſt numine quando 
Jam propiore dei. Virg. An. 1.6. y 46.-—531. 
+ Among the various marks which God has given us in the ſcriptuc, 
to diſtinguiſh his oracles from thoſe of the devil, the fury or madre], 
attributed by Virgil to the Pythia, ct rabie fera corda tument, is one. iff - 
is I, lays Gd, that ſhew the falſchood of the diviner's prediQtions, a 
give to ſuch as divine, the motions of fury and madnels; or, accoiJv! 
to If. xliv. 25. That fraſtrateth the tckhens of the lars, and mateth ©: 
viners mad, Inſtead of which the prophets of the true God conſiau:tyÞ - 
gave the divine anſwers in an equal and calm tone of voice, and wit! Þ - 
noble "tranquillity of behaviour. Another diſtinguiſhing mark is, 14 
dæmons giving their oracles in ſecret places, by-ways, and in the ch, 
curity of caves; whereas God gave his in open day and before all i: , 
world: I have nit ſpoken in ſecret, in a dark place of the eartb, 
XV. 19. I have not ſpoken in ſecret frem the beginuing, If. xlviit. 199 
So that God did not permit the devil to imitate his oracles, without in 
poſing ſuch conditions upon him, as might diſtinguiſh between the 4 
and falſe inſpiration. : : 
wy > 
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d! | ther the reward or puniſhment of her enthuſiaſm : 
ds | MNuminis aut pena eſt mors immatura recepti, 
vas Aut pretium. | 
The prophets had poets under them, who made 
5% } the oracle into verſes, which were often bad enough, 
ns | and gave occaſion to ſay, it was very ſurpriſing, that 
ICs. Apollo, who preſided in the choir of the muſes, 
f a ſhould inſpire his propheteſs no better. But Plutarch 
ch informs us, that the god did not compoſe the verſes of 
the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imagination, 
ting] and kindled in her ſoul that living light, which unveil- 
the ed all futurity to her. The words ſhe uttered in the 
her © heat of her enthuſiaſm, having neither method nor 
uth,Þ connection, and coming only by ſtarts, to uſe that 
ody, expreſſion, (2) from the bottom of her ſtomach, or 
rather from her belly, were collected with care by 
tic. the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the poets 
after] to be turned into verſe. Theſe Apollo left to their 
Was] © own genius, and natural talents; as we may ſuppoſe 
ontu he did the Pythia, when ſhe compoſed verſes, which 
tguc pe though not often, happened ſometimes. The ſubſtance 
en ©''F of the oracle was inſpired by Apollo, the manner of 
expreſſing it was the prieſteſs's own : the oracles were 
however often given in proſe, 

The general charaCteriſtics of oracles were * am- 
biguity, obſcurity, and convertibility, (to uſe that ex- 
preſſion), ſo that one anſwer would agree with ſeve- 

„aal various, and ſometimes directly oppoſite events. 
* By the help of this artifice, the demons, who of them- 
ove. ſelves are not capable of knowing futurity, concealed 
ons, * their ignorance, and amuſed the credulity of the Pa- 
4e | gan world, When Crœſus was upon the point of in- 
onſiar ii vading the Medes, he conſulted the oracle of Delphos 
pd _ upon the ſucceſs of that war, and was anſwered, that, 
is, u 

n the ch C29) *Eſyaspiundog 

Te all 1s F Quod ſi al. quis dixerit multa ab idolis eſſe prædicta; hoc ſciendum, 
art h 1 quod ſemper mendacium junxerint veritati, et fic ſententias temperarint, 
vill. 10 ut, ſeu boni ſeu mali quid aceidiſſet, utr umque poſſit intelligi. Hierenym. 
* : in c. 42. Jai. Ile Cites the two examples of Cid ſus and Pyrrhus. 
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by paſſing the river Halys, he would ruin a great em. 
pire. What empire, his own, or that of his enemies 
He was to gueſs that ; but whatever the event might 
be, the oracle could not fail of being in the right. As 
much may be ſaid upon the ſame god's anſwer to Pyr- } 
rhus, 

1 

( 


Mio te, Facida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 


I repeat it in Latin, becauſe the equivocality, which Þ « 
equally implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Ro- i 
mans, and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not ſubſiſt in a 
tranſlation. Under the cover of ſuch ambiguities, the t 
god cluded all difficulties, and was never in the wrong, Þ 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that ſometimes the ;. 
anſwer of the oracle was clear and circumſtantial. 11 
bave repeated, in the hiſtory of Crœſus, the ſtratagem Þ 1 
he made uſe of to aſſure himſelf of the veracity of the { 
oracle, which was to demand of it by his ambaſſador, Þ x 
what he was doing at a certain time prefixed. Ihe xv 
oracle of Delphos replied, that he was cauſing a tor. Þ jr 
toiſe and a lamb to be drelied in a veſſel of brats; Ih. 
which was really ſo. Ca) The Emperor Trajan mac: re 
a like proof upon the god at Heliopolis, by ſending d. 
him a letter * ſcaled up, to which he demanded an an-Þ ri 
ſwer. The oracle made no other return, than to com-] in 
mand a blank paper, well folded and ſealed, to be] ce 
delivered to him. Trajan, upon the receipt of it, was pt 
ſtruck with amazement to ſce an anſwer ſo carre{pon-Þ di 
dent with his own letter, in which he knew he had to 
wrote nothing. The wonderful + facility with whick gr 
dæmons can transfer themſelves almoſt in an inftantÞ ve 


—ͤ > wo —̃ 


from place to place, made it not impoſſible for them vl 
| to give the two related anſwers, and ſcem to forete! I A. 
| (4) Macrob. |. 1. Saturnal. c. 23. th 
It vas cuſtomary to conſult the oracle by ſealed letters, which wer: ch 
| laid upon the altar of the god unopencd. | Fan 


— — 


7 Omnis ſpiritus ales. Hoc ct angeli et dæmoncs. Igitur momento 8 
ubique ſunt: totus orbis illis 1ocus unus eſt quid ubi geratur tam fecit: 8 
ſcivpt, quam cnunciant. Velocitas divinitas creditur, quia ſubſtanta 
ignoratur e cteium teſtudinem decogu: cum carnbus pecudis Pythusg 
eo modo te unciavit, quo ſupra dixmus. Momento pud Lydiam fe 
erat. Trial. in Apoiog. | | 
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5n one country what they had ſeen in another ; which 


is Tertullian's opinion. 
Admitting it to be true, that ſome oracles have 


been followed precilely by the events foretold, we may 
believe, that God, to puniſh the blind and ſacrilegious 
credulity of the Pagans, has ſometimes. permitted the 
tmons to have a knowledge of things to come, and 


io foretel them diſtinctly enough. Which conduct of 
God, though very much above human comprehenſion, 
is frequently atteſted in the holy ſcriptures. 


It has been queſtioned, whether the oracles men- 


tioned in profane hiſtory, ſhould be aſcribed to the 


operations of dæmons, or only to the malignity and 
impolture of men. Wandale, a Dutch phylician, 
has maintained the latter; and Monſieur Fontenclle, 


when a young man, adopted that opinion, in the per- 


ſuaſion (to uſe his own words) that it was indifferent, 


as to the truth of Chriſtianity, whether the oracles 


were the effect of the agency of ſpirits, or a feties of 


impoſtures. Father Baltus the Jeluir, profeſſor of the 
holy ſcriptures in the univerſity of Straſburg, has 
refuted them both in a very ſolid piece, wherein he 


demonſtrates invincibly, with the unanimous autho- 
rity of the fathers, that the devils were the real agents 


in the oracles. He attacks, with equal force and ſue- 


ceſs, the raſhneſs and preſumption of the Anabaptiſt 
phyſician, who, calling in queſtion the capacity and 


{diſcernment of the holy doctors, abſurdly endeavours 
to efface the high idea all true believers have of thoſe 
great leaders of the church, and to depreciate their 


venerable authority, which is ſo great a difficulty to all 


who deviate from the principles of ancient tradition. 
And if that was ever certain and conſentaneous in any 
thing, it is ſo in this point; for all the fathers of the 


church and eccleſiaſtical writers of all ages, maintain, 


and atteſt, that the devil was the author of idolatry in 


general, and of oracles in particular. 
This opinion does not oppoſe the belief, that the 
| | prieſts | 


- 
W 
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prieſts and prieſteſſes were frequently guilty of fraud 
and impoſture in the anſwers of the oracles, For is g 
not the devil the father and prince of lies? In the 
Grecian hiſtory we have feen more than once the Del. 
phie prieſteſs ſuffer herſelf to be corrupted by pre. Þ 
ſents, It was from that motive, ſhe perſuaded the f 
Lacedæmonians to aſſiſt the people of Athens in the t 
expulſion of the thirty tyrants ; that ſhe cavſed De. It. 
maratus to be diveſted of the royal dignity, to make f 
way for Cleomenes; and dreſſed up an oracle to ſup- I 
port the impoſture of Lyſander, when he endeavoured t- 
to change the ſucceſſion to the throne of Sparta. And t. 
I am apt to believe, that Themiſtocles, who. well x 
knew the importance of acting againſt the Perſians by a 
ſea, inlpired the god with the anſwer he gave, 79 de. Wnt 
Fend themſelves with walls of wood, ( Demo ¶ ti 
ſthenes, convinced that the oracles were frequently ſu3-Þth 
geſted by paſſion or intereſt, and ſuſpecting with rea- th 
ſon, that Philip had inſtructed them to ſpeak in his fa. in 
vour, boldly declared, that the Pythia philippized, and C- 
bade the Athenians and Jhebans remember, that Peri- by 
cles and Epaminondas, inſtead of liſtening to, and amu-· 
ſing themſelves with the frivolous anſwers of the ora Ius 
cle, thoſe idle bugbears of the baſe and cowardly, con- Int 
ſulted only reaſon in the choice and execution of the 
meaſures. | am 
The ſame father Baltus examines with equal ſuc · er 
ceſs the ceſſation of oracles, a ſecond point in the dich. 
pute. Mr Wandale, to oppoſe with ſome advantage ae! 
truth ſo glorious to Jeſus Chriſt, the ſubverter of ido - Mie 
latry, had falſified the ſenſe of the fathers, by making 
them ſay, that oracles ceaſed preciſely at the moment 
of Chriſt's birth, The learned apologiſt for th. 
fathers ſhews, that they all alledge oracles did note 
ccaſc till after our Saviour's birth, and the preaching: 
of his goſpel ; not on a ſudden, but in proportion to“ 
his ſalutary doctrine's being known to mankind, andÞþÞg: 
gaining ground in the world. This unanimous opiF4i 
(5) Plut, in Demoſth. p. 854. 
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nion of the fathers is confirmed by the unexception- 
ad able evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, who a- 
is Þ gree with them as to the time when the oracles 
he Þ ceaſed. 
cl. What an honour to the Chriſtian religion was this 
re · Þ ſilence impoſed upon the oracles by the victory of je- 
the Þ fas Chriſt ! Every Chriſtian had this power. (c) Ter- 
the Þ tullian, in one of his apologies, challenges the Pagans 
De- Þ to make the experiment, and conſents, that a Chriſtian 
ake Þ ſhould be put to death, if he did not oblige theſe gi- 
ſup · vers of oracles to confeſs themſelves devils. (4) Lacs 
ned] tantius informs us, that every Chriſtian could ſilence 
And them by only the ſign of the croſs And all the world 
well knows, that when Julian the Apoſtate was at Daphne, 
by a ſuburb of Antioch, to conſult Apollo, the god, 
; de- notwithſtanding all the ſacrifices offered to him, con- 
mo · ¶ tinued mute, and only recovered his ſpeech to anſwer 
 {u7-Fthoſe who inquired the cauſe of his filence, that 
rea- they muſt aſcribe it to the interment of certain bodies 
is fa. in the neighbourhood. Thoſe were the bodies of 
, and] chriſtian martyrs, amongſt which was that of St Ba- 
Per bylas. 
amu - This triumph of the Chriſtian religion ought to give 
> ora Ius a due ſenſe of our obligations to Jeſus Chriſt, and 
con. Nat the ſame time of the darkneſs to which all mankind 
theufvere abandoned before his coming *. We have ſeen 
amongſt the Carthaginians, fathers and mothers, more 
al ſuc-cruel than wild beaſts, inhumanly giving up their 
he Cil-ſchildren, and annualiy depopulating their cities, by 
tage aſeitroying the moſt florid of their youth, in obe- 


ido · ience to the bloody dictates of their oracles and falſe 
naking 1 3 8 
1 (c) Tetrtull. in apolog. C Lib. de vera ſapient. c. 27. 

nen Tem barbaros, tam immanes fuiſſe homines, ut parricidium ſuum, 
or dhe | eſt, tetrum atque exccrabile humano generi facinus, ſactificium vo- 
lid notEkrent. Cum teneras atque innocentes animas, quæ maxime eſt ætas 
>achingFcvtibus dulcior, fine ullo reſpectu pietatis extinguerent, immanita- 
tion to udue omnium beſtiarum, quæ tamen ſœætus ſuos amant, feritate ſupe- 
q * rent. O dementiam inſanabilem! Quid illis iſti dii amplius facere 
d, 

us OP! 


lent ſi efſent iratiſſimi quam faciunt propitii? cum ſuos cultores par- 


cidiis inquinant, orbitatibus mactant, humanis ſenſibus ſpoliant. 
etant. J. 1. c. 21. 


gods. 


niot 
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gods. The victims were chofen without any regard to 
rank, ſex, age, or condition. Such bloody execu. 


tions were honoured with the name of ſacrifices, and 
deſigned to make the gods propitious. What greater | * 
evil, cries Lactantius, could they infli&t in their mo 


violent diſpleaſure, than to deprive their adorers of all 


ſenſe of humanity, to make them cut the throats of 


their own children, and pollute their ſaerilegious hand; 
with ſuch execrable parricides ? 


A thouſand frauds and impoſtures, openly detected 
at Delphos, and every where elſe, had not opened 
mens eyes, nor in the leaſt diminiſhed the credit off 
the oracles, which ſubſiſted upwards of two thouſand 
years, and was carried to an inconceivable height, | 
even in the ſenſe of the greateſt men, the molt pro. 


found philoſophers, the moſt powerful princes, an! 
generally amongſt the moſt civilized nations, and ſuc! 
as valued themſelves moſt upon their wiſdom and po. 


licy. The eſtimation they were in, may be judge 


from the magnificence of the temple of Delphos, and 
the immenſe riches' amaſſed in it, through the ſuper 
ſtitious credulity of nations and monarchs. 


e) The temple of Delphos having been burnt abou 


the fifty-eighth Olympiad, the Amphictyons, thoſe ce. 
lebrated judges of Greece, took upon themſelves the 


care of rebuilding it. They agreed with an architect + 
for three hundred talents, which amounts to nine hun-! 
dred thouſand livres. The cities of Greece were to 


furniſh that ſum. The inhabitants of Delphos wer: 


taxed a fourth part of it, and made gatherings in al 


parts, even in foreign nations, for that ſervice. Ama 
{is, at that time King of Egypt, and the Grecian in. 


habitants of his country, contributed conſiderable ſum - 


towards it. The Alcmeonides, a potent family d 


Athens, were charged with the conduct of the build = 
ing and made it more magnificent by conſiderable 


additions of their own, than had been propoſed it 
the model. 


Ce) Her. J. 2. C. 180. ct |. Je Co 62. 
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Gyges King of Lydia, and Crœſus one of his ſue- 
ceſſors, enriched the temple of Delphos with an in- 
credible number of preſents. Many other princes, ei- 


ties, and private perſons, by their example, in a kiad 


of emulation of each other, had heaped up in it tri- 
pods, veſſels, tables, ſhields, crowns, chariots, and 
ſtatues of gold and ſilver of all ſizes, equally infinite 
in number and value. The preſents of gold which 


Crœſus only made to this temple, amounted, accor- 
ding to Herodotus (, to upwards of 254 talents ; 


that is, about 762,000 French livres“; and perhaps 
Moſt of thoſe preſents 
were in being in the time of Herodotus. (g) Diodo- 
rus Siculus, adding thoſe of other princes to them, 
makes their amount ten thouſand talents, or thirty 


millions of livres þ. | 


) Amongſt. the ſtatues of gold conſecrated by 
Crœſus in the temple of Delphos, was placed that of 
a female baker; of which this was the occaſion. A- 
lyattus, Crœſus's father, having married a fecond 
wife, by whom he had children, ſhe contrived to ge: 


Iirid of her ſon-in-law, that the crown might deſcend 


iboutk 


to her own iſſue. For this purpoſe, ſhe engaged the 
female baker to put poiſon into a loaf, that was to be 


ſerved at the young prince's table. The woman, who 


was ſtruck with horror at the crime, (in which the 


ought to have had no part at all), gave Crœſus notice 


of it. The poiſoned loaf was ſerved to the Queen's 
own children, and their death ſecured the crown to 
the lawful ſucceſſor. When he aſcended the throne, 
in gratitude to his benefactreſs, he erected a ſtatue to 


her in the temple of Delphos. But may we conclude, 


that aperſon of ſo mean a condition could deſerve fo 


great an honour ? Plutarch anſwers in the affirma- 


tive, and with a much better title, he ſays, than ma- 
ny of the ſo much vaunted conquerors and heroes, 


Her. I. 1. c. 50. 5r. (2) Diol |. 16 p. 453. (hb) Plut. 


About 33,5001. Sterling. t Aut 1, zoo, oco!. 
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who have acquired their fame only by murder and 
devaſtation. | 

It is not to be wondered, that fuch immenſe riche; Þ 
ſhould tempt the avarice of mankind, and expoſe 
Delphos to being frequently pillaged. Without men. 
tioning more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded | 
Greece with a million of men, endeavoured to ſeize 
upon the ſpoils of this temple. Above an hundred | 
years after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of Del. 
phos, plundered it at ſeveral times. The ſame rich! 
booty was the ſole motive of the irruption of the 
Gauls into Greece under Brennus. The guardian 
god of Delphos, if we may believe hiſtorians, ſome 
times defended his temple by ſurpriſing prodigies, ard 
at others, either through incapacity or confuſion, ſuf. 
fered himſelf to be plundered. When Nero made this © 
temple, ſo famous throughout the univerſe, a viſit, and © 
found in it five hundred fine braſs ſtatues of illuſtricuÞ * + 
men and gods to his liking, which had been confecr:Þ © 
ted to Apollo, (thoſe of gold aud filver having un - 1 
doubtedly diſappeared upon his approach), he order«F * 
them to be taken down, and ſhipping them on boar! : 
his veſſels, carried them with him to Rome. In 

Thoſe who would be more particularly inform y 
concerning the oracles and riches of the temple , b 
Delphos, may conſult ſome diſſertations upon then ei 
printed in the Memoirs of the academy of belef p. 
lettres (i); of which I have made good uſe, accord ee 
to my cuſtom. m 


r - HE; 
Of the games and combats. 


G Es and combats made a part of the religig "nv 
and had a ſhare in almoſt all the feſtivals of Hh 
ancients; and for that reaſon it is proper to te 


of them in this place. Whether we conſider th 
origin, or the deſign of their - inſtitution, we 114 fo 


(i) Vol. 3+ 7 
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not be ſurpriſed at their being ſo much practiſed in the 

beſt governed ſtates. 

gez | Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor, and Pollux, and the 

fe greateſt heroes of antiquity, were not only the inſti» 
7 rutors or reſtorers of them, but thought it glorious to 

4:4 Þ 5 ſhare in the exerciſe of them, and meritorious to ſuc» 


*. 


4 


ze ceed therein. The ſubduers of monſters, and of the 
red common enemies of mankind, thought it no dif- 
Del. © grace to them, to aſpire at the victories in theſe com- 
rich! © bats; nor that the new wreaths with which their 
the © brows were incircled in the ſolemnization of theſe 
dianÞ games, took any luſtre from thoſe they had before ac- 
me. © quired. Hence the moſt famous poets made theſe 
and] combats the ſubject of their verſes; the beauty of 
ſul. !  waole poetry, whilſt it immortalized themſelves, ſcem- 
this! ed to promite an eternity of fame to thoſe whole vic- 
„ and © tories it to divinely celebrated. Hence aroſe that un- 
icy common ardor, which animated all Greece to imitate 
ſectzmthe ancient heroes, and, like them, to ſignalize them» 
g u ſelves in the public combats. 
dere! A reaſon more ſolid, which reſults from the nature 
boarl ef theſe combats, and of the people who uſed them, 
may be given for their prevalence. The Greeks, by 
orme nature warlike, and equally intent upon forming the 
ple d bodies and minds of their youth, introduced theſe ex- 
then erciſes, and annexed honours to them, in order to 
belle prepare the younger fort for the profeſſion of arms, to 
ordu confirm. their health, to render them ſtronger and 
more robuſt, to inure them to fatigues, and to make 
them intrepid in cloſe fight, in which, the uſe of fire- 
ams being then unknown, the ſtrength of body gene- 
rally decided the victory. Theſe athletic exerciſes 
ſupplied the place of thoſe in uſe amongſt our nobility, 
eliof®* dancing, fencing, riding the great horſe, Gc. but 
ob they did not contine themſelves to a graceful mien, 
to 127 to the beauties of a ſhape and face: they were for 
er ti oining ſtrength to the charms of perſon. 
we It is true, theſe exerciſes, fo illuſtrious by their 
© founders, arid ſo uſeful in the ends at firſt propoſed 


1 D 2 | from 
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from them, introduced public maſters, who taught 
them to young perſons, and practiſing them with ſuc- | 7? 
ceſs, made public ſhew and oſtentation of their (kill, | ; 
This fort of men applied themſelves ſolely to the prac. | * 
rice of this art; and carrying it to an exceſs, they | Þ 
formed it into a kind of ſcience, by the addition of | Þ « 
rules and refinements ; often challenging each other, | ÞF 1 
out of a vain emulation, till at length they degenera- | T x 
ted into a profeſſion of people, who, without any o- « 
11 

t 

a 

t 


ther employment or merit, exhibited themſelves as 
a ſight for the diverſion of the public. Our dancing- | * 
maſters are not unlike them in this reſpect, whoſe Þ * 
natural and original deſignation was, to teach youth a t 
graceful] manner of walking, and a good addreſs : but Þ 2 
now we fce them mount the ſtage, and perform bal- © ( 
Jets, in the garb of comedians, capering, jumping, o 
Kipping, and making variety of ftrange and vnnatutai Þ 7 X 
motions. We ſhall ſce, in the fequel, what opinion I d 
the ancients had of their profeſſed combatants and Þ h 
wreſtling-maſters, * 

There were four kinds of games ſolemnized in 1 1. 
Greece. The Olympic, fo called from Olympia, o- Þ V 
therwiſe Piſa, a town of Elis in Peloponneſus, near J as 


N which they were celebrated, after the expiration of Þ ju 
N every four years, in honour of Jupiter Olympicus. Þ_ 
HA The Pythic, ſacred to Apollo * Pythius, fo called from Þ v. 
— 14 the ſerpent Python killed by him: they were alſo ce- Þ go 
T4 lebrated every four years. The Nemean, which took Þ i 
il their name from Nemæa, a city and foreſt of Pelo- Þ cit 
14 ponneſus, and were either inſtituted or reſtored by Þ © 
1 Hercules, after he bad ſlain the lion of the Nemæan ſto 
bi foreſt. They were ſolemnized every two years. And!“ 
1 laſtly, the Vlmian, celebrated upon the Iſthmus of Þ © 
v4 Corinth, from four years to four years, in honour of 

i Neptune. (#) Theſeus was the reſtorer of them, and Þ ** 1 
1 they continued even after the ruin of Corinth. That 

Ut perſons might be preſent at theſe public ſports with 
| Wi f 130 
13 (*) Pauſ. I. 2. p. 88. 1 
1 Several reaſuns ate given for this name, as 


greater 


9 | 
Chap. 3+ 
greater quiet and ſecurity, there was a general ſuſpen- 
ion of arms, and ceſſation of hoſtilities, throughout 
all Greece, during the time of their celebration. 
In theſe games, which were ſolemnized with incre- 
dible magnificence, and drew together a prodigious 
* concourſe of ſpectators from all parts, a ſimple wreath 
vas all the reward of the victors. In the Olympic 
games it was compoſed of wild olive; in the Pythic, 
id 1 of laurel; in the Nemzan, of green parſley CY); and 
in the Iſthmian, of the ſame herb. The inſtitutors of 
| © theſe games implied from thence, that only honour, 
and not mean and ſordid intereſt, ought to be the mo- 
tire of great actions. Of what were men not capable, 
+ | © accuſtomed to act ſolely from fo glorious a principle! 
- © © (m) We have ſeen in the Perſian war, that Tigranes, 


of the GREEKS, 3 


one of the moſt conſiderable captains in the army of 
i; | | Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Grecian games 
n þ deſcribed, cried out with aſtoniſhment, .addreſfling 
4 | himſelf to Mardonius, who commanded in chief: 


Heavens ! againſt what men are you leading us ? 


in ©  Inſenſible to intereſt, they combat only for glory! 
o- Which exclamation, though looked upon by Xerxes 


ar © as an effect of abject fear, abounds with ſenſe and 


of | judgment. 
ue. (n) It was from the ſame principle the Romans, 
»m | whilſt they beſtowed upon other occaſions crowns of 
ce - gold of great value, perſiſted always in giving only a 
ok Þ - wreath of oaken leaves to him who ſaved the life of a 
lo- citizen. Oh! manners worthy of eternal remem- 
by Þ © brance !“ cries Pliny, in relating this laudable cu- 
ean Þ ſtom. « Oh! grandeur truly Roman, that would aſ- 
\nd | © ſiga no other reward but honour, for the preſerva- 
of | © tion of a citizen! A ſervice indeed above all re- 
r of Þ © ward; thereby ſufficiently arguing it their opinion, 
and Þ © that it was criminal to ſave man's life from the 


CU Apium. (1) Her, I. 8. c. 88. Cu) Plin. I. 16, c. 4. 
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te motive of lucre and intereſt!” O mores æternos, 
gui tanta opera honore ſolo donaverint; et cum reli- 
quas coronas auro commendarent, ſalutem civis in pre- 
tio eſſe noluerint, clara profeſſione ſervari quidem ho- 
minem nefas eſſe lucri cauſa ! 

Amongſt all the Grecian games, the Olympic held 
undeniably the firſt rank; and that for three reaſons, 
They were ſacred to Jupiter, the greateſt of the gods; 
inſtituted by Hercules, the firſt of the heroes; and ce- 
lebrated with more pomp and magnificence, amid(t 
a greater concourſe of ſpectators from all parts, than 
any of the reſt, 

Co.) If Pauſanias may be believed, women were pro. 
kibited to be preſent at them upon pain of death; and, 
during their continuance, it was ordained, that no wo- 
man ſhould approach the place where the games were 
celebrated, or paſs on that fide of the river Alpheus. 
One only was ſo bold as to violate this law, and ſlipt 
in diſguiſe amongſt the combatants. She was tried for 
the offence, and would have ſuffered for it according 
to the law, if the judges, in regard to her father, her 
brother, and her ſon, who had all been victors in 
the Olympic games, had not pardoned her offence, 
and ſaved her life. 

This law was very conformable with the Grecian 


manners, amongſt whom the ladies were very reſerved, 


ſeldom appeared in public, had ſeparate apartments, 
called Cynecea, and never eat at table with the mer 
when ſtrangers were preſent. It was certainly incon- 
ſiſtent with decency, to admit them at ſome of tte 
games, as thoſe of wreſtling and the Pancratium, in 
which the combatants fought naked. 
* (p) The ſame Pauſanias tells us in another place, 
that the prieſteſs of Ceres had an honourable eat ir 
' theſe games, and that virgins were not denied the |: 
berty of being preſent at them. For my part, I can 
not conceive the reaſon of ſuch inconſiſtency, whic: 
indeed ſeems incredible, 
(0) PauCl 5. p. 297. Cp) Lib. 6. p. 382, T 
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ortals to deſire any thing beyond it. “ Cicero aſſures 


Tus, that with them it was no leſs honourable than the 


* . * . . my . - 
conſular dignity, in its original ſplendor, with the an- 


"cient Romans. And in another place he ſays, that 


+ to conquer at Olympia, was almoſt, in the ſenſe of 


the Grecians, more great and glorious, than to receive 
the honour of a triumph at Rome. Horace ſpeaks in 
till ſtronger terms upon this kind of victory. 4 He 
is not afraid to ſay, that it exalts the victer above 
human nature; they were no longer men but gods. 

Wie ſhall ſee hereafter what extraordinary honours 
were paid to the victor, of which one of the moſt af- 


fecting was, to date the year with his name. No- 


thing could more effectually enliven their endeavours, 
and make them regardleſs of expences, than the aſſu- 
Trance of immortalizing their names, which, for the 
future, would be annexed to the calendar, and in the 


front of all laws made in the fame year with the vice 

tory. To this motive may be added the joy of know» 
ing, that their praiſes would be celebrated by the moſt 
famous poets, and ſhare in the entertainment of the 


moſt illuſtrious aſſemblies : for theſe odes were ſung in 


every houſe, and had a part in every entertainment. 


What could be amore powerful incentive to a people, 


who had no other object and aim than that of hu» 
man glory! 


I ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to the O- 


"Iympic games, which continued five days; and 
mall deſcribe, in as brief a manner as poſſible, the 
leveral Kinds of combats of which they were com- 


> * Olympiorum victoria Grzcis conſulatus ille antiquus videbatur. 
BFafcul. Queſt. I. 2. u. 41. 


+ Olympionicam eſſe apud Græcos prope mijus fuit et ploriofius, 


qvam Rome triumphaſſe. Pro Flacco, n. 31. 


Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. Od. 1. lib. 1. 
Sive quos Elea domum rcducit 


Palma cœleſtes. 04. 2. lib. 4. 


poſed, 


* The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the vic- 
tory in theſe games. They looked upon it as the per- 
fection of glory, and did not believe it permitted to. 
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poſed. Mr Burette has treated this ſubject in ſeveral 
diſſertations, printed in the Memoirs of the academy | ? 
of belles lettres; wherein purity, perſpicuity, and ele. | % 
gance of ſtyle are united with profound erudition, |: 
I make no ſcruple in appropriating to my uſe the 
rickes of my brethren ; and, upon this ſubject of the! 
Olympic games, have made very free with the late! 
Abbe Maſſieu's remarks upon the odes of Pindar, 4 

The combats which had the greateſt ſhare in the“ 
ſolemnity of the public games, were boxing, wreſt. I. 
ling, the Pancratium, the diſcus, or quoit, and ra-. 
eing. To theſe may be added the exerciſes of leap. Þ 
ing, throwing the dart, and that of the trochus or 
wheel : but as theſe were neither important, nor of Cor 
any great reputation, I ſhall content myſelf with ha- tele 
ving only mentioned them in this place. For the Þ ſr 
better methodizing the particulars of theſe games and this 
exerciſes, it will be neceſſary to begin with an acount but 


of the Athletz or combatants. tho! 
i arl 
SECT. I. Of the Athlete, or combatants. File 


Tk term Athlete is derived from the Greek word eiſes 
«905, which ſignifies /abour, combat. This name vas guil] 
given to thoſe who exerciſed themſelves with deſign to 0! tt 
diſpute the prizes in the public games. The art by impe 
which they formed themſelves for theſe encounters, 18 
was called gymnaſtic, from the Athletæs practiſing Þ let 
naked. | 

Thoſe who were deſigned for this profeſſion, fre. 
quented, from their moſt tender age, the Gymnaſia Þ T 


or Palæſtræ, which were a kind of academies, main - _ 
tained for that purpoſe at the public expence. In theſe bb. 


places ſuch young people were under the direction of 
different maſters, who employed the moſt effectual Gece: 
methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of the 
public games, and to form them for the combats. Þ 
The regimen they were under was very hard and ſe- 
vere. At firſt they had no other nouriſhment but dried 
_ - figs, nuts, ſoft cheeſe, and a groſs beavy fort . F 

VVV > bread, 


* 
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pread, called a4. They were abſolutely forbid the 
ple of wine, and injoined continence ; which Horace 


1 | xpreſſes thus (9) : 


| Qui fludet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit et alſit, 
Abſtinuit venere et pins. 


Who, in th' Olympic race, the prize would gain, 
; Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 
Exceſs of heat and cold has often try'd, 

- | * Love”; ſoftneſs baniſn'd, and the glaſs deny'd. 


St Paul, by an alluſion to the Athlete, exhorts the 
Corinthians, near whoſe city the Iſthmian games were 
. telebrated, to a ſober and penitent life. Th;/e who 
ze | ſtrive, ſays be, for the maſtery, are temperate in all 
\d | things : now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
nr | but we an incorruptible, * Tertullian uſes the lame 
thought to encourage the martyrs. He makes a com- 
pariſon from what the hopes of victory made the A- 
thletz endure. He repeats the ſevere and painful exer- 

1 eiſes they were obliged to undergo ; the continual an- 
puiſh and conſtraint in which they paſſed the belt years 
of their lives, and the voluntary privation, which they 
by impoſed upon themſelves, of all that was moſt affect- 
ing and grateful to their paſſions. It is true, the A- 
thletz did not always oblerve ſo ſevere a regimen, but 


at length ſubſtituted in its ſtead a voracity and indolence 
* extremely remote from it. 1 
fe The Athlete, before their exerciſes, were rubbed 


with oils and ointments, to make their bodies more 
ofe (pple and vigorous. At firſt they made uſe of a belt, 
ich an apron or ſcarf faſtened to it, for their more 
decent appearance in the combats; but one of the 
the eembatants happening to loſe the victory by this co- 
Fering's falling off, that accident was the occaſion of 


als 

{ee + (9) Art. poet. Y 412. ; | 

ried ' Newpe enim et Athletæ ſegregantur ad ſtrictiorem diſciplinam, ut 
of boort #dificando vacent ; continentur a luxuria, a cibis lætioribus, a po 


jucundiore; coguntur, cruciantur, fatigantur. Tertul. ad martyr. 
5 | ſacriticin 
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ſacrificing modeſty to convenience, and retrencl.ing 
the apron for the future. The Athlete were only na- 
ked in ſome exerciſcs, as wreſtling, boxing, the pan. 
cratium, and the foot-race. They practiſed a kind of 
noviciate in the Gymnaſia for ten months, to accom. 
pliſh themſelves in the ſeveral exerciſes by aſfliduou; 
application; and this they did in the preſence of fuck Þ* 
as curioſity or idleneſs conducted to look on. Bu 7 
when the celebration of the Olympic games drew nigh, Þ 
the Athletæ, who were to appear in them, were kert Þ-7 
to double exerciſe. * 
Before they were admitted to combat, other proc 
were required, As to birth, none but Greeks were to! 
be received. It was alſo neceſlary, that their mannes! 1 
ſhould be unexceptionable, and their condition free of 
No ſtranger was admitted to combat in the Olympic F tiſe 
games; and when Alexander, the fon of Amy ntaÞÞ the 
King of Macedon, preſented himſelf to diſpute tte] the 
prize, his competitors, without any regard to tte cot 
royal dignity, oppoſed his reception as a Macedonian, ma 
and conſequently a barbarian and a {ſtranger ; naÞ wh 


could the judges be prevailed upon to admit him, d 7 
he had proved in due form his family originally de, tior 
ſcended from the Argives. and 


The perſons who preſided in the games, called % the 
gonothete, Athlothetæ, and Hellancdice, regiſtered the tha 
name and country of each champion; and upon tte duc 
opening of the games an herald proclain ed the names He 
of the combatants. They were then made to tabe call 
an oath, that they would religiouſly oblerve the ler to 
ral laws preſcribed in each kind of combat, and to dd - 
nothing contrary to the eſtabliſhed orders, and regu 
lations of the games. Fraud, artifice, and exceſlveſ 
violence, were abſolutely prohibited; and the maxim 
ſo generally received elſewhere, I hat it is indifferent 
whether an enemy is conquered by deceit or valou, 
was baniſhed from theſe con.bats. The addreſs. of 1: 
combatant, expert in all the turns of his art, who 
knew how to ſhift and fence dexterouſly, to put the 

| change 
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change upon his adverſary with art and ſubtlety, and 
to improve the leaſt advantages, muſt not be con- 
founded here with the cowardly and knaviih cunnin 
Zof one, who, without regard to the laws preſcribed, 
Zemploys the moſt unfair means to vanquiih his com- 
petitor. Thoſe who diſputed the prize in the ſeveral 
kinds of combats, drew lots for their precedency in 
i} ? them. , 

„ It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to 
run over the different kinds of combats in which they 

{exerciſed themſelves. 


31 | 
o SECT. II. Of wreſtling. 

3: WRESTLING is one of the moſt ancient exerciſes. 
e. of which we have any knowledge, having been prac- 
icÞ | tiſed in the time of the patriarchs, as the wreltling of 
the angel with Jacob proves (r). Jacob ſupported 
de] * the angel's attack ſo vigorouſly, that, perceiving he 
e could not throw. ſo rough a wreſtler, he was reduced to 
in, make him lame by touching the ſinew of his thigh, _ 
ter which immediately ſhrunk up. 

ul Wreſtling among the Greeks, as well as other na- 
oF tions, was practiſed at ſirſt with ſimplicity, little art, 
and in a natural manner ; the weight of the body, and 
the ſtrength of the mulcles having more ſhare in it, 
the! than addreſs and ſkill. Theſeus was the f1:1t that re- 
tte duced it to method, and refined it with rules of art, 
nes He was alſo the firſt who eſtablithed the public ſchools, 
abe called Pale/tr@, where the young people had maſters 
e · to inſtruct them in it. | 
co” The wreſtlers, before they began their combats, 
gu · were rubbed all over in a rough manner, and after- 
i wards anointed with oils, which added to the ſtrength 
<1 and flexibility of their limbs. But as this unttion, in 
ent . making the ſkin too ſlippery, rendered it diſficult for 
dun them to take good hold of each other, they remedied 
f chat inconvenience, ſometimes by rolling themſelves 
who in the duſt of the Palæſtræ, ſometimes by throwing a 
the (7) Gen. xxxli. 24. 


nge fine 
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fine ſand upon each other, kept for that purpoſe in 


the Xyſtz, or portico's of the Gymnaſia. 

Thus prepared, the wreſtlers began their combat 
They were matched two againſt two, and ſometime 
ſeveral couples contended at the ſame time. In thi; 


combat, the whole aim and deſign of the wreſtler; * 
was to throw their adverſary upon the ground. Boch) 
ſtrength and art were employed to this purpoſe : they 


ſeized each other by the arms, drew forwards, puſhe! 


backwards, uſed many diſtortions and twiſtings of the 
body; locking their limbs into each other's, ſeizin;f 


by the neck, throttling, preſſing in their arms, ſtrug. 


gling, plying on all ſides, lifting from the ground 
daſhing their heads together like rams, and twiſtin;F 
The moſt conſiderable advarf 


one another's necks, 
tage in the wreſtler's art, was to make himſelf maſte 


of his adverſary's legs, of which a fall was the imme 


diate conſequence. From whence Plautus ſays in hi: 
Pſeudolus, ſpeaking of wine, * He is a danger 
wreſtler, he preſently takes one by the heels. Th 


Greek terms dr and reh, and the Latin word 


ſupplantare, ſeem to imply, that one of theſe art 
conſiſted in ſtooping down to ſeize the antagoniſt un 
der the ſoles of his feet, and in raiſing them up to gin: 
him the fall. 

In this manner the Athlete wreſtled ſtanding, th: 
combat ending with the fall of one of the compel: 
tors. But when it happened that the wreſtler, wh: 
was down, drew his adverſary along with him, eithe 
by art or accident, the combat continued upon . 
ſand, the antagoniſts tumbling and twining with cad 
other in a thouſand different ways, till one of ther 


got vppermoſt, and compelled the other to aſk qua 0 
ter, and confeſs himſelf vanquiſhed. There was Þ 
third fort of wreſtling, called 4zpsx«p:04%5, from tif 


Athletæs uſing only their hands to it, without takin 
hold of the body as in the other kinds ; and this & 
erciſe ſerved as a prelude to the greater combat. 


® Captat pedes primum, ludtator dulojus eſt, 


conſiſt 


Heir 


Mam 
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|F conſiſted in intermingling their fingers, and in ſquee- 
2 zing them with all their force; in puſhing one another 
by joining the palms of their hands together; in twilt- 
ing their fingers, wriſts, and other joiats of the arm, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other member; and the 
victory was his who obliged his opponent to aſk 
quarter. 
be combatants were to fight three times ſucceſ- 
ei ſtwely, and to throw their antagoniſt at leaſt twice, be- 
before the prize could be adjudged to them. 
n2 % Homer deſcrives the wreſtiiag of Ajax and U- 
Jyſſes; Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous; Lucan, 
nd of Hercules and Antæus; and the Thebaid of Sta- 
ing tius, of Tydeus and Argylleus. | 
ar] The wreſtlers of greateſt reputation amongſt the 
aſk Grecks, were Milo of Croton, wavoie ki:tory I have 
meſgeclated elſewhere at large, and Polydamas. Tus lat- 
bi ter, alone and without arms, killed a furious lion up- 
ren dn mount Olympus, in imitation of Hercules, whom 
he propoſed to himſelf as a model in this action. An- 
ther time, having ſeized a bull by one of his hind- 
legs, the beaſt could not get looſe without leaving his 
boof in his hands. He could hold a chariot beuind, 
Whilſt the coachman whipt his horſes ia vain to make 
them go forwards. Darius Nothus King of Perſia, 
tc bearing of his prodigious ſtrength, was deſirous of 
pellecing him, and invited him to Sula, Three follicrs 
whi I that prince's guard, and of that band which the 
eitheß Perſians called immortal, eſteemed the moſt warlike of 
n Meir troops, were ordered to fall upon him. Our 
| cacCtampion fought and killed them all three, 


gui 7 SECT. III. Of boxing, or the ceſtus. 

was W BoxI1xG is a combat at handy-blows, from whence 

n ti derives its name. The combatants covered their 

takes with a kind of offenſive arms called ce/frs, and 
nis eir heads with a ſort of lcather cap, to defend 


at. | (5) Hiad. l. 23. V 708. Sc.; Ovid. Metam. I. 9. / 31. C.; Pharſ- 


H. J 612.; Stat. I. 6. V 147. 
onſiſt Vol. V. E their 
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their temples and ears, which were moſt expoſed to 
blows, and to deaden their violence. The ceſtus was 


a kind of gauntlet or glove, made of ſtraps of leather, 
and plated with braſs, lead, or iron, within-ſide, | 


Their uſe was, to ſtrengthen the hands of the comba- 
tants, and to add violence to their blows. 

Sometimes the Athlete came immediately to the 
moſt violent blows, and began with charging in the 
moſt furious manner. Sometimes whole hours paſſed 


in haraſſing and fatiguing each other, by a continual | 
extenſion of their arms; rendering each other's blows þ 


ineffectual, and endeavouring, in that manner of de. 


Fence, to keep off their adverſary, But when they Þ 
fought with the utmoſt fury, they aimed chiefly a 
the head and face, which parts they were moſt care. 


ful to defend, by either avoiding or catching the blows 
made at them. When a combatant came on to throw 


himſelf with all his force and vigor upon another, Þ - 


they had a ſurpriſing addreſs in avoiding the attach, 


by a nimble turn of the body, which threw the inf 
prudent adverſary down, and deprived him of th:Þ 


victory. 


However fierce the combatants were againſt cc: 
other, their being exhauſted by the length of ti: 
combat, would frequently reduce them to the neceſii; 


of making a truce. Upon which the battle was ub 
pended for ſome minutes, that were employed in e 


covering their fatigue, and rubbing off the ſweat i: 


which they were bathed. After which they renewe: 
the fight, till one of them, by letting fail his arm 
through weakneſs, or by ſwooning away, explaines, 
that he could no longer ſupport the pain or fatigue 
and deſired quarter; which was confeſſing him 
vanquiſhed. 

Boxing was one of the rudeſt and moſt dangero! 
of the gymnic combats ; becauſe, beſides the dange 
of being crippled, the combatants ran the hazard 
their lives. They ſometimes fell down dead, or d 
ing, upon the ſand ; though that ſeldom happenc 
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except the vanquiſhed perſon perſiſted too long in not 
* acknowledging his defeat; yet it was common for 
them to quit the fight with a countenance ſo disfigu- 
red, that it was not eaſy to know them afterwards ; 
carrying away with them the fad marks of their vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, ſuch as, bruifes and contuſions in 
the face, the loſs of an eye, their teeth knocked out, 
* their jaws broken, or ſorne more conſiderable fracture. 
We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, ſe- 
veral deſcriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, 
that of Epeus and Euryalus; (7) in Theocritus, of 
. Pollux and Amycus; in Apollonius Rhodius, the 
ſame battle of Pollux and Amycus ; in Virgil, that of 
| , Dares and Entellus ; and in Statius and Valerius Flac- 
e.] cus, of ſeveral other combatants, 
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4 E SECT. IV. Of the paucratium. 


„ Tus pancratium Cu was ſo called, from two Greek 
„ words, which ſignify that the whole force of the 
body was neceſſary for ſucceeding in it. It united 
te boxing and wreſtling in the ſame fight, borrowing 
from one its manner of (ſtruggling and ſlinging; and 
eh from the other, the art of dealing blows, and of a- 
tte voicing them with ſucceſs. In wreſtling, it was not 
permitted to ſtrike with the hand, nor in boxing to 
a ſeize each other in the manner of the wreſtlers : but 
e. in the pancratium, it was not only allowed to make 
i [uſe of all the gripes and artifices of wreſtling, but the 
wei bands and feet, and even the teeth and nails, might 
um + be employed to conquer an antagoniſt. 
ne] This combat was the moſt rude and dangerous. A 
pancratiaſt in the Olympic games, (called Arrichicn, 
or Arrachion), perceiving himſelf almoit ſuffocated by 
© his adverſary, who had got faſt hold of him by the 
chroat, at the ſame time that he held him by the foot, 
broke one of his enemy's toes, the extreme anguiſh 
Wot which obliged him to aſk quarter, at the very in- 
(!) Dioſcor. Idyl. 22.; Argonautic. 1.2, ; Zaeid. l. 1.; Thebaid. 
1.6. ; Argonaut. . 4» cu. Ha- Xp&T9ge 
| E 2 {tant 
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ſtant Arrichion himſelf expired. The Agonothete 
crowned Arrichion, though dead, and proclaimed bim 
victor. Philoſtratus has left us a very lively deſcrip. |* 


tion of a painting which repreſented this combat. 


SECT. V. Of the diſcus, or quoit. 


THE diſcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, | 


made ſometimes of wood, but more frequently of 
ſtone, lead, or other metal; as iron, or brafs. Tho: 
who uſed this exerciſe were called Diſecbeli, that is, 


flingers of the diſcus. The epithet *«r«eaa%s, which | 
ſignifies borne.. upon the ſhoulders, given this inſipu- F 
ment by Homer, ſufficiently ſhews, that it was of too 
great a weight to be carried from place to place in the Þ 
hands only, and that the ſhoulders were neceſſary fer“ 


the ſupport of ſuch a burden any ſpace of time. 


The intent of this exerciſe, as of almoſt all the o- 


7 
h 


—— is Aus „— 
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thers, was to invigorate the body, and to make it | 


more capable of ſupporting the weight and uſe of 


arms. In war they were often obliged to carry ſuch | 


loads as appear exceſſive in theſe days, either of pro- 


viſions, ſaſcines, paliſades, or in ſcaling of wall? 


when, to equal the height of them, ſeveral of the be- 


ſiegers mounted upon the ſhoulders of each other. 
The Athletæ, in hurling the diſcus, put themſelves 
into the beſt poſture they could, to add force to their 
caſt. They advanced one foot, upon which leaning 
the whole weight of their bodies, they poiſed the di. 
{cus in their bands, and then whirling: it round ſeve- 
ral times almoſt horizontally, to add force to its mo- 


tion, they threw it off with the joint ſtrength of hands, Þ 


arms, ard body, which had all a ſhare in the vigor 


of the diſebarge. He that flung the diſcus farthelt Þ 


was the victor. | 

The moſt famous painters and ſculptors of antiqui- 
ty, in their endeavours to repreſent naturally the att!- 
tudes of the Diſcoboli, have left poſtcrity many mar 
flerpicces in their ſeveral arts. Quintilian exceeding: 


ly extols a ſtatue of that kind, which had been finiſh. 


cd 


2 

8. 

wr. 
4 
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ed with infinite care and application by the celebra- 
ted Myron: *® What can be more finiſhed, or expreſs 
© more happily the muſcular diſtortions of the body in 
the exerciſe of the diſcus, than the Diſcobolus of 
Myron ? | 


. 


| SECT. VI. Of the pentathlum. 


Tu x Greeks gave this name to an exerciſe compo- 
ſed of five others. It was the common opinion, that 
* thoſe five exerciſes were wreſtling, running, leaping, 
' | © throwing the dart, and the diſcus. It was believed, 
that this ſort of combat was decided in one day, and 
| ſometimes the ſame morning; and that the prize, 
* which was ſingle, could not be given but to the vic» 
tor in all thoſe exerciſes. ' 
The exerciſe of leaping, and throwing the javelin, 
of which the firſt confilted in leaping a certain length, 
and the other in hitting a mark with a javelin at a cer- 
\; | tain diſtance, contributed to the forming of a ſoldier, 
by making him nimble and active in battle, and ex- 
pert in flinging the ſpear and dart. 


S ECT. VII. Of races. 


Or all the exerciſes which the Athletz cultivated 
with ſo much pains and induſtry, for their appearance 
in the public games, running was in the higheſt eſti- 
= | mation, and held the foremoſt rank. The Olympic 
games generally opened with races, and were ſolem- 
"| nized at firſt with no other exerciſe. . | 
The place where the Athletæ exerciſed themſelves 
ia running, was generally called the + Hadium by the 
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de, Greeks ; as was that wherein they diſputed in earneſt 
a for the prize. As the liſts or courſe for theſe games 
0 ; 


= * Quid tam diſtortum et elaboratum, quam eſt iile Diſcobolus My« 
„ Fonis? Qriintzl. l. 2. c. 13. 

U + The ſtadium was a land- meaſure amongſt the Greeks, and was, ac- 

tile JW cording to Herodotus, J. 2. c 149. fix hur dred fect in extent. Pliny 

ra-. s, 1 2. c. 23. that it was fix hundred and twenty-five. Thoſe two au. 

i thors may agree, conſidering the difference between the Greek and Ra. 

Ng WW ben foot; beſides which, the meaſure of the ſtadium varies, according 

h- tix difference. of times and places. 
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was at firſt but one ſtadium in length, it took its 
name from its meaſure, and was called the ſtadium, 
whether preciſely of that extent, or of a much great- 


er. Under that denomination was included not only | 


the ſpace in which the Athletæ ran, but alſo that 
which contained the ſpectators of the gymnic games, 
The place where the Athletz contended was called 
ſcamma, from its lying lower than the reſt of the ſta- 
dium, on each fide of which, and its extremity, ran 
an aſcent or kind of terraſs, covered with ſeats and 
benches, upon which the ſpectators were ſeated. 'I he 
molt remarkable parts of the ſtadium were its en- 
trance, middle, and extremity. 


The entrance of the courſe was marked at firſt on- 
ly by a line drawn on the ſand, from fide to {ide of the 
To that at length was ſubſtituted a bind] 
of barrier, which was only a cord ſtrained tight in the 
It was 


ſtadium. 


front of the horſes or men, that were to run. 
ſometimes a rail of wood. The opening of this bai. 
1ier was the ſignal for the racers to ſtart, 


* 


The middle of the ſtadium was remarkable only byF 
tha circumſtance of having the prizes allotted to the 


victors, ſet up there. St Chryfoſtom draws a tint 
compariſon from this cuſtcm., 
in the races and ether games, expoſe, in the mid/t 
the ſtadium, to the view of the champions, the crowns 
which they are to receive; in lite manner the Lord. 


by the mouth of his prephets, has placed the prizes in} tb 


As the judges, lays he T 


the midſt of the ceurſe, which he defigns far th 


who have the courage to contend fir them, 


At the extremity of the ſtadium was a goal, wha ; 


the foot-races ended; but in thoſe of chariots an 


horſes, they were to run ſeveral times round it, with 


out ſtopping, and afterwards conclude the race by ie 


gaining the other cxtremity of the liſts, from when © 


they ſtarted, 


There were three kinds of races, the chariot, 118 
I ſhall begin with the la 


horſe, and the foot race. 
as the molt imple, natural, and ancient. 


by 
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* awaken their activity, and to keep their limbs pliable, | 
and in a right temper. They kept themſelves breathing 


taining it by any foul method. 


dhat is, after having arrived at the goal, they return- 
ed to the barrier. 


name implies, and was compoled of ſeveral Diauli. 


he Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated 
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1. Of the foet-race. 


The runners, of whatever number they were, ran- 
ged themlelves in a line, after having drawn lots for 
I their places. Whilſt they waited the ſignal to ſtart, 
they practiſed, by way of prelude, various motions to 


dy ſmall leaps, and making little excurſions, that were 
*a kind of trial of their ſpeed and agility. Upon the 
ſignal's being given, they flew towards the goal with a 
rapidity ſcarce to be followed by the eye, which was 
ſolely to decide the victory: for the Agoniſtic laws 
probibited, upon the moſt infamous penalties, the at- 
In the ſimple race the extent of the ſtadium was 
run but once, at the end of which the prize attended 
the victor, that is, he who came in firſt. In the race 
called 4iavaze, the competitors ran twice that length; 


| To theſe may be added a third ſort, 
called G, which was the longeſt of all, as its 


Sometimes it conſiſted of twenty-four ſtadia backwards 
and forwards, turning twelve times round the goal. 
| There were runners in ancient times, as well amongſt 


* ® Tune rite citatos 
Fx plorant aruuntgue gradus, vartaſque fer aries 
Inſtimulant dacto languentia membra tumultu. 


Poplite nunc flexo ſidant, nunc lubrica forts 
Pettora collidunt plauſu; uunc ignea iollunt 1 
Crura, brevengque fiigam nec-0pine fine rYeponing. 
| Stat. J heb. J. 6. y 587. &e. 
They try, they rouſe their ſpeed, with various arts 
Their languid limbs they prompt to act their parts. 
Now with bent hams, amidit the practisu croud, 
They fit ; now ſtrain their lungs, and ſhout aloud; 
Now a ſhort flight with fiety ſtep they trace, 
And with a ſudden ſtop abricge the mimic race, 


for 
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for their ſwiftneſs. (x) Pliny tells us, that it was 
thought prodigious in Phidippides to run eleven hun. 
dred and forty ſtadia (y) between Athens and Lace. Þ 


dzmon in the ſpace of two days, till Anyſtis of the 
latter place, and Philonides, the runner of Alexander 
the Great, made twelve hundred ſtadia (2) in one day, 
from Sicyone to Elis. Theſe runners were denoni. 


nated #@rp:9p%ovs, as we find in that paſſage of Herod. | 
tus (a) which mentions Phidippides. In the conſu. | 
late of Fonteius and Vipſanus, in the reign of Nero, | 


a boy of nine years old ran ſeventy-five thouſand pa. 


ces (h) between noon and night. Pliny adds, that in | 


his time there were runners, who ran one hundred! i. 


and ſixty thouſand paces (c) in the circus. Our won. 
der at ſuch a prodigious ſpeed will increaſe, continues Þ 41 


he Cd), if we reflect, that when Tiberius went to 
Germany to his brother Druſus, then at the point of 


death, he could not arrive there in leſs than four and] 
twenty hours, though the diſtance was but two hun. 
dred thouſand paces e), and he ran with three pol} p 


chaiſes * with the utmoſt diligence. 


2. Of the horſe-races. 


The race of a ſingle horſe with a rider was leſs ce. 
lebrated by the ancients, yet it had its favourers «Þþ x 


mongſt the moſt confiderable perſons, and even kings 


themſelves, and was attended with uncommon glg! 


to the victor. Pinder, in his firſt ode, celebrates 2: 


victory of this kind, obtained by Eiero, King of Sy- $1 
racuſe, to whom he gives Fe title of xs, that i x 
Victor in the horſe-race; which name was given vÞf 
the horſes carrying only a fingle rider, Kiawes. Some. 

times the rider led another horſe by the bridle, and * 


then the horſes were called deſultorii, and their riders 


deſultores ; becauſe, after a number of turns in the, 


(x) Plin. 1, * c. 20. 9 57 leagues. 2) 60 leagues. 


(a) Her. |. 6. c. 106. (b) zo leagues. c More than f, m 


ty-three leagues. Cd) Val. Max. |. 5. c. 5. (ce) 67 lesguss. 


Ale had only a guide, and one officer. with him. 
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ie exerciſes uſed in the games of the ancients, and 
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ſtadium, they changed horſes by dexterouſſy vaulting 
from one to the other. A ſurpriſing addreſs was ne- 
ceſſary upon this occaſion, eſpecially in an age unac- 
guainted with the uſe of ſtirrvps, and when the horſes 
Had no ſaddles, which ſtill made the leap more diffi- 
*u't. In the armies there were alſo cavalry * called 
Veſultores, who vaulted from one horſe to another, as 
ccaſion required, and were generally Numidians. 


3. Of the charict-races, 
This kind of race was the moſt renowned of all 


! 


at frora whence molt honcur redounded to the vic» 
„kors; which is not to be wondered at, if we conſider 
+ their origin. It is plain, they were derived from the 
— cuſtom of princes, heroes, and great men, of 
hohting in battle upon chariots. Homer has an infi- 
dity of examples of this kind. This being admitted 
zs a cuſtom, it is natural to ſuppoſe it very agreeable 
o thefe herces, to have their charioteers as expert as 

| poſſible in driving, as their ſucceſs depended, in a vo- 
| [ great meaſure, upon he addrefs of their drivers. 
It was aneiently therefore only ng; parCugner 

| gonſideration that this office was confided. Hence a- 
goſe a laudable emulation to excel" others in the art of 
uiding a chariot, and a kind of neceſſity to practiſe 
very much, for the attainment of it. The high 
favk of the perſons who made vſe of chariots, enno- 
Þled, as it always happens, an exerciſe peculiar to 
them. The other cxercifes were adapted to private 
beldiers and horſemen, as wreſtling, running, and the 
{Engle horſe-race ; but the uſe of chariots in the field 


5 always reſerved to princes, and generals of ar- 
dies. 
7 Hence it was, that all thoſe who preſented them- 


Nec omnes Numidæ in dex tro locati cornu, ſed quibus deſultorum 
modum binos trahentibus cquos, inter acerrimam ſæpe pugnam, in 
Wecentem equum ex feſſo armatis tranſultare mos erat: tanta velocitas 
u tamque docile equorum genus eſt. Liv. l. 23. 
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ſelves in the Olympic games to diſpute the prize in, 
the chariot- races, were perions conliderable either for, 
their riches, their birth, their employments, or great | 
actions. Kings themſelves aſpired paſſionately to this“ 
glory, from the belief, that the title of victor in theſe 
games was ſcarce inferior to that of , conqueror, and 
that the Olympic palm added new digaity to the fplen. 
dors of a throne. Pindar's odes inform us, that Ge. 
lon and Hiero, kings of Syracuſe, were of that opi| 
nion. Dionyſius, who reigned there long after them, 
carried the fame ambition much higher, Philip <> 
Macedon had thele victories ſtamped upon his coins 
and ſeemed as much affected with them, as with thokf 
obtained againſt the enemies of his ſtate. (/) All the du 
world knows the anſwer of Alexander the Great of 
this ſubject. When his friends aſked him, whethaſ mi 
he would diſpute the prize of the races in theſe games! 
Tes, ſaid he, if kings were to be my antagoniſts. Whici 
ſhews, that he would not have diſdained theſe ene“ 
ciſes, if there had been competitors in them worthy d 
of bim. b 295% t | 
The chariots: were generelly drawn by two or fou 
© laced in as ro bige, puadrigœ. Sometimes 
mules ſupplied the place of horſes, and then the ch 1 
riot was called m/’ Pindar, in the fifth ode of hi . 


firſt book, celebrates one Pſaumis, who had obtaine 
a triple victory; one by a chariot drawn by four ha # 
ſes, rerpirap; another by one drawn by mules, * “ 
and the third by a ſingle horſe, e, which the citl [ 
of the ode exprellcs. 0 | 

Theſe chariots, upon a ſignal given, ſtarted toge 6 
ther from a place called Carceres. Their places wer ; 
regulated by lot, which was not an indifferent chf, 
cumſtance as to the victory; for being to turn round 1 
a boundary, the chariot on the left was nearer tha 
thoſe on the right, which in conſequence had a great 
compals to take. It appears from ſeveral paſſages ie 
Pindar, and eſpecially from one in Sophocles, bid 

(Cf) Plut. in Alex. p. 666. > 
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ſhall cite very ſoon, that they ran twelve times 


He that came in firſt the twelfth 
The chief art conſiſted in taking 


e charioteer drove too near it, he was in danger of 


Paſhing the chariot to pieces; and if he kept too wide 
bf it, his neareſt antagoniſt might cut the way upon 
him, and get foremoſt, 


It is obvious, that theſe chariot-races could not be 
gun without ſome danger; for as the“ motion of the 
wheels was very rapid, and grazed againſt the boun- 
ary in turning, the leaſt error in driving would have 
roke the chariot in pieces, and might have danger- 
duſly wounded the charioteer. An example of which 


| we find in the Electra of Sophocles, who gives an ad- 


irable deſcription of this kind of race, run by ten 
The falſe Oreſtes, at the twelfth and 
ſt round, having only one antagoniſt, the reſt ha- 

ying been thrown out, was ſo unfortunate as to break 
dne of his wheels againſt the boundary, and falling 
dut of his ſeat intangled in the reins, the horſes dragged 
* violently forwards along with them, and tore him 
o pieces: but this very ſeldom happened. (g To 
od ſuch danger, Neſtor gives the following direc- 
ions to his ſon Antilochus, who was going to diſpute 

e prize in the chariot-races. © My fon,” ſays he, 

« drive your horles as near as poſſible to the turning; 

# for which reaſon, always inclining your body over 
your chariot, get the left of your competitors, and 
encouraging the horſe bn the right, give him the 
rein, Whilit the near horſe, hard held, turns the 


ſeems to graze upon it; but have a care of running 
againſt the ſtone, leſt you wound your horſes, and 
daſh the chariot in pieces.” 


Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his 


05 Hom. II. I. 23. 1 334. Cc. 
* Metaque ſer vidis Evitata ratis. Horat. od. 1. I. 1. 
The goal ſhunn'd by the burning wheels, 


' 
[ boundary fo cloſe to it, that the nave of the wheel 
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ſame time, and ſo far had no advantage of each 0. 


opinion very conſiderable, in regard to the places of 
thoſe who contended for the prize in the chariot-race, | 
They all ſtarted indeed from the ſame line, and at the Þ* 


ther; but he whoſe lot gave him the firſt place, being! 


neareſt the boundary at the end of the career, and ha. 
ving but a ſmall compaſs to deſcribe in turning about 
it, had leſs way to make than the ſecond, third, 


fourth, &c.; eſpecially when the chariots were drawn Þþ 


by four horſes, which took up a greater ſpace between 
the firſt and the others, and obliged them to make: 
larger circle in coming round. This advantage twclv; 


times together, as it muſt happen, admitting the (iz. | 


dium was to be run round twelve times, gave fuch : 
ſuperiority to the firſt, as ſeemed to aſſure him in fall. 
bly of the victory againſt all his competitors. To me 


it ſeems, that the fleetneſs of the horſes, joined with Þ 
the addreſs of the driver, might countervail this odds; Þ 
either by getting before the firſt, or by taking h 2 


place, if not in the firſt, in ſome of the ſubſequent 


rounds : for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that, in the pro- 


greſs of the race, the antagoniſts always continued in 
the ſame order they ſtarted. 
places in a ſhort interval of time, and in that varicty 
and viciſſitude conſiſted all the diverſion of the ſpettz: 
tors. 5 | 

It was not required, that thoſe who diſputed tb: 
victory ſhould enter the liſts, and diive their chario!s 
in perſon. 
ſending their horſes thither, was ſufficient ; but in ©: 


ther caſe, it was previouſly neceſſary to regiſter to 
names of the perſons for whom the horſes were 0 


run, either in the chariot or ſingle horſe races. 
At the time that the city of Potidæa furrcn- 


dered to Philip, three couriers brought him advices; 


the firſt, that the Illyrians had been defeated in 4 
great battle by his general Parmenio ; the ſecond, cha 
he had carried the prize of the horſe-race in the Olym 

(b) Flut. in Alex. p. 666. | 
9 pic 


They often change ; 


Their being ſpectators of the games, «i 


Chap. 3. 
pi games; and the third, that the Queen was deli- 
vered of a ſon. Plutarch ſoon to infinuate, that Phi- 
1 Au was equally delighted with each of theſe circum- 
. ſtances, | 
| (* Hiero ſent horſes to Olympia to run for the 
prize, and cauſed a magnificent pavilion to be erected 
for them. Upon this occaſion Themiltocles harangued 
„ | the Grecks, to perſuade them to pull down the t ty = 
np - rant's pavilion, who had refuſed his aid again't the 
common enemy, and to hinder his horſes from ron. 
ning with the reſt. It does not appear, that any 1c - 
ve yard was had to this remonſtrance; for we find 

. one of Pindar's odes, compoſed in honour of Hier 
12 that he won the prize in the equeitrian races 

i (4) No one ever carried the arabition of making 

me great figure in the public games of Greece 19 far as 
ich Alcibiades, in which he diſtinguicaced himſelf in the 
;Þ moſt{plendid manner, by the great number of horſes 
as and chariots, which he kept only for the races. 
cnt There never was either private perſon or king that 
% ſent, as he did, ſeven chariots at once to the Olym + 


zn pic games, wherein he carried the firſt, ſecond, and. 


3:0 third prizes; an hononr no one ever had before him. 
cy The famous poet Euripides celebrated theſe victories in 
n ode, of which Plutarch has preſerved a fragment, 
in vit. Alcib The victor, after having made a ſump- 

the tuous ſacrifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificcar feaſt to 

ric the innumerable multitude of the ſpe. tators at the 
„ 0 Wpames, It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the wealth 
1 c of a private perſon ſhould ſuffice to ſo enormous an 
| lie erpence: but Antitthenes, the ſcholar of Socrate:, 
e 10 Who relates what he ſaw, informs us, chat many ei- 
ties of the allies, in a kind of emulation with each o- 
ther, ſupplied Alcibiades with all things neceſſary for 


ices; the ſupport of ſuch incredible magniticence; e equi- 
in pages, horſes, tents, ſacrifices, the moſt exquiſite pro- 
that i 


Filions, the moſt delicate wines, ia a word, all that 
Vas neceſſary to the per of his table or train. 


00 Plat. in Themiſt. p. 124 (4) plut in Alcibiad. p. 196 
1 Vor. V. * ine 
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The paſſage is remarkable; far the ſame author af. F*: 
ſures us, that this was not only gone when Alcibiade; “ 
went to the Olympic games, but in all his military 
expeditions and journeys by land or fea. © Where. 


SECT 


« ever,” ſays he, “ Alcibiades travelled, he made | - 
e uſe of four of the allied cities as his ſervants. E. 7 
e pheſus furniſhed him with tents, as magnificent as Þ ? , 
c thoſe of the Perſians ; Chios took care to provide! 
ec for his horſes ; Cyzicum ſupplied him with facriti. * 
ces, and proviſions for his table; and Leſbos gae * 
« him wine, with all the other neceſſaries of bis - 
£ houſe.” | | -i 
I muſt not omit, in ſpeaking of the Olympic game, f 
that the ladies were admitted to diſpute the prize inÞ -,, 
them as well as the men; which many of them cb. ; 
tained. (C Cyniſca, fiſter of Ageſilaus King of Spar. Þ 4:4 
ta, firſt opened this new path of glory to her ſex, and th 
was proclaimed victrix in the race of chariots vin f. 
four horſes. (Cm) This victory, which till then ha 52 
no example, did not fail of being celebrated with all 1 
poſſible ſplendor. (u) A magnificent monument v. an 
erected in Sparta in honour of Cyniſca; and the Lace: th 
dæmonians, though otberwile very little ſenſible to be an 
charms of poetry, appointed a poet to tranſmit d the 
new triumph to poſterity, and to immortalize its me. an- 
mory by an inſcription in verſe. (9) She herſelf de. 
dicated a chariot of braſs, drawn by four horſes, in car 
the temple of Delphos; in which the charioteer wa int 
alſo repreſented; a certain proof that ſhe did nei tor 
drive it herſelf. ( In proceſs of time the pictue he 
of Cyniſca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was 8. þ, 
nexed to it, and the whole adorned with many in-; wer 
ſeriptions in honour of that Spartan heroine. "low 
(1) Pavuſan. l. 3. p. 172. m. p. 288. (#) p. 272. * 
%% Id. I. 5. P. 309 ( Id. J. 6. p. 346 eich 
who 
ofte 


. 


Chap. 3. of the GREEKS ' &y 
FX 5zcr. VIII. Of the. honours and rewards granted to 
1 | the victors. 


Tust honours and rewards were of feveral kinds. ' 
The ſpectators acclamations in honour of the victore 
"| : were only a prelude to the rewards deſigned them. 
3F > Theſe rewards were different wreaths of wild olive, 
pine, parſley, or laurel, according to the different pla- 
ces where the games were celebrated. Thefe crowns 
de © were always attended with branches of palm, that the 
iv Þ» © yictors carried in their right hands; which cuſtom, ac - 
cording to Plutarch (g), aroſe (perhaps) from the na- 
es, ture of the palm-tree, which difplays new vigor the 
n more endeavours are uſed to cruſh or bend it, and is a 
wy ſymbol of the champion's courage and reſiſtance in the 
ar. * attainment of the prize. As he might be victor more 
nd than once in the ſame games, and fometimes on the 
in * fame day, he might alſo receive ſeveral crowns and 
dad © palms. 
a When the victor had received the crown and palm, 
Wes an herald, preceded by a trumpet, conducted him 
ace through the ſtadium ; and proclaimed aload his name 
e and country, who paſſed in that kind of review before 
a the people, whilſt they redoubled their acclamations 
te. and applauſes at the fight of him. N 
«< When he returned to his own country, the people 
-, came out in a body to meet him, and conducted him 
es into the city, adorned with all the marks of his vic- 
| not tory, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horſes. 
gute He made his entry, not through the gates; but through 
a breach purpoſely made in the walls. Lighted torches 
y WW wcre carried before him, and a numerous train fol- 
lowed to do honour to the proceſſion. _ | 
> The Athletic triumph almoſt always concluded with 
feaſts, made for the victors, their relations and friends, 
either at the expence of the public, or by particulars, 
who regaled not only their families and friends, but 
often a great part of the ſpectators. (r) Alcibiades, 
| (9) sympoſ. l. 8. queſt. 4 Cr) Plut. in Alcib. p. 196. 
EY after 
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after having ſacrificed to Jupiter, which was always Þ 
the firſt care of the vitor, treated the whole affem. | 7 p 
bly. Leophron did the ſame, as Athenæus reports (5); r. 


who adds, that Empedocles of Agrigentum, ha- 


ving conquered in the ſame games, and not having it Þ 7+ 
in his power, being a Pythagorean, to regale the peo- Þ p. 
ple with fleſh or fiſh, be cauſed an ox to be made of Þ ot 
a paſte, compoſed of myrrh, incenſe, and all forts of Þ fr 
ſpices, of wbich pieces were given to all who were] th 
preſent. "Is 17 
One of the moſt honourable privileges granted to Þ ca 
the Athletic victors, was the right of taking place at Þ 1»; 
the public games. At Sparta it was a cuſtom for the Þ of 
King to take them with bim in military expeditions Þ tio 
to fight near his perſon, and to be his guard; which Þ 
with reafon was judged very honourable. Another Þ dat 
privilege, in which the uſeful united with the honour: Þ vr 
able, was that of being maintained for the reſt of their Þ ro-. 
lives at the expence of their country. (2) That this Þ fan 
expence might not become too chargeable to the ſtate, Þ the 
Solon reduced the penſion of a victor in the Olym- Þ wit 
pic games to five hundred drachma's (wu) ; in the l!|h- ¶ acc 
mian to an hundred (); and in the reſt in proportion, pra 
The victor, and bis country, conſidered this penſion FF ſior 
leſs as a relief of the champion's indigence, than as tisf 
a mark of honour and diſtinftion. They were allo nid 
exempted from all civil offices and employments. ſam 
The celebration of the games being over, one of Ty: 
the firſt applications of the magiſtrates, who preſided Þ he \ 
in them, was, to inſcribe in the public regiſter the Þ the 
name and country of the Athletæ who had carried hi 
the prizes, and to annex the ſpecies of combat in mon 
which they had been victorious. The chariot- race duſt 
had the preference to all other games. From whence Þ with 
the hiſtorians, who date their facts by the Olympiacs Þ of u 
as Thucydides, Diony ſius Halicarnaſſeus, Diodorus S. roof 


(5) Lib. 1. p. 3. ) Diog. Laert. in Solon. p. 37. 
% 250 livres. *) Fo livres. 
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culus, and Pauſanias, almoſt always expreſs the Olym- 
puiad by the name and country of the victors in that 


race. | | 
* The praiſes of the victorious Athletæ were amongſt 
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the Greeks one of the principal ſubjects of their lyric 
poetry. We find, that all the odes of the four books 
of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes its title 
from the games in which the combatants ſignalized 
'themſelves, whofe victories thoſe poems celebrate. 
The poet indeed frequently enriches his matter, by 


calling in to the champion's aſſiſtance, incapable a- 


lone of inſpiring all the enthuſiaſm neceſſary, the aid 


ol the gods, heroes, and princes, who have any rela- 
tion to his ſubje& ; and to ſupport the flights of ima- 


gination to which he abandons himſelf. Before Pin- 
dar, the poet Simonides practiſed the ſame manner of 
Writing, intermingling the praiſes of the gods and he- 


| Toes with thoſe of the champions whoſe victories he 


Jang. (y) It is related upon this head, that one of 
| "the vitors in boxing, called Scopas, having agreed 
with Simonides for a poem upon his victory, the poet, 

according to cuſtom, after having given the higheſt 

praiſes to the champion, expatiates in a long digreſ- 
lion to the honour of Caſtor and Pollux. Scopas, ſa- 
tisfied in appearance with the performance of Simo- 
nides, paid him however only the third part of the 
ſum agreed on, referring him for the remainder to the 

Tyndarides, whom. he had celebrated ſo well. And 
he was well paid their part in effect, if we may believe 
the ſequel. ' For at the feaſt given by the champion, 
Whilſt the gueſts were at table, a ſervant came to Si- 
monides, and told him, that two men, covered with 

"Cuſt and ſweat, were at the door, and deſired to ſpeak 

Vith him in all haſte. He had ſcarce ſet his foot out 


of the chamber, in order to go to them, when the 


roof fell in, and cruſhed the champion with all his 
gueſts to death. 


0 Cic. de orat. I. 2. n. 352. 353-3; Pha. I. 2. fab. 24.; Quiatil, 
Il. . 2. 
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Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame 
of the champion. | 
eipecially in the Olympic games, in the very place 
where they had been .crowned, and ſometimes in that 
of their birth alſo ; which was commonly done at the 
expence of their country. Amongſt the ſtatues which 
adorned Olympia, were thoſe of ſeveral children of 
ten or twelve years old, who had obtained the prize 
at that age in the Olympic games. They did not on- 
ly raiſe ſuch monuments to the champions, but to the 
very horſes, to whoſe ſwiftneſs they were indebted 


Statues were erected to the viftors, Þ © 


for the Agoniſtic crown ; and (z) Pauſanias mention; Þ ub 


one, which was erected in honour of a mare, called! 
Aura, whoſe hiſtory is worth repeating. Phidolas, Þ 


her rider, having fallen off in the beginning of the 
race, the mare continued to run in the ſame manner 
as if he had been upon her back. 
the reſt, and upon the ſound of the trumpets, which 


was uſual toward the end of the race to animate te 


competitors, ſhe redoubled her vigor and courage, 
turned round the goal, and, as if ſhe had been ſenſ. 
ble of the victory, preſented herſelf before the judgc: 
of the games. The Elzans declared Phidolas viGiai, 
with permiſſion to erect a monument to himſelf, and 
to the maie that had ſerved him ſo well. 


SECT. IX. The different taſte of the Greeks aud Re. 
mans, in regard to public fhews. 

BEFORE I make an end of obſerving upon the 

combats and games ſo much in eſtimation amonglt 

the Greeks, I beg the reader's permiſſion to make: 


reflection, that may ſerve to explain the different cli 


racters of the Greeks and Romans with regard to 

tliis ſubject. | 

The moft common entertainment of the latter, at 

which the fair ſex, by nature tender and compaſſionate, 

were preſent in throngs, was the combats of the gla 

diators, and of men with bears and lions; in which 
CZ) Lib. 6, p. 368, 


the 


She outſtript al: Þþ | 
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Fthe cries of the wounded and dying, and the abun- 
gdant effuſion of human blood, ſupplied a grateful ſpec- 
tacle for a whole people, who feaſted their cruel eyes 
Vith the ſavage pleaſure of ſeeing men murder one an- 
: Þ Þther in cool blood, and in the times of the perſe- 
\ | cutions, with the tearing in pieces of old men and in- 
© Fants, of women and tender virgins, whole age and 
» | Fcakneſs are apt to excite compaſſion in the hardeſt 
. | hearts. 7 
in Greece theſe combats were abſolutely unknown, 
4 and were only introduced into ſome cities, after their 
3 | &bjction to the Roman people. (a) The Athenians, 
dF powever, whoſe diſtinguiſhing characteriſties were be- 
pevolence and humanity, never admitted them into 
10 thi city ; and when it was propoſed to introduce the 
or ombats of the gladiators, that they might not be out- 
ll done by the Corinthians in that point, Fir throw: 
ch geren, cried out an * Athenian, from the midſt of the 
he aſſembly, 1hrow down the altar, erected above a 
ge, Veuſand years ago by our anceſtors to Mercy. 


. lt muſt be allowed in this 1efpeCt, that the conduct 
6nd wiſdom of the Greeks was infinitely ſuperior to 
or, at of the Romans. I ſpeak of the wiſdom. of Pa- 


d gans. Convinced that the multitude, too much go- 
yerned by the objects of ſenſe, to be ſufficiently amu- 

d and entertained with the pleaſures of the under- 

Re. fanding, could be delighted only with ſenſible objects, 
doth nations were ſtudious to divert them with games 

the and ſhews, and ſuch external contrivances as were 
nolt Fproper to affect the ſenſes. In the inſtitution of which, 


ke 2 Jh follows its peculiar genius and diſpoſition, 

cha- The Romans, educated in war, and accuſtomed to 

J to ettles, retained, notwithſtanding the politeneſs upon 
Phich they piqued themſelves, ſomething of their an- 

„ at ent ferocity: and hence, it was, that the cffulion of 

nate, Mood, and the murders exhibited in their public thews, 


(4) Lucian. in vit. Demonact p. 1014, 


** It was Demonex, a celebrated philoſopher, whoſe diſciple Lucian 
been. He flouriſhed in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, - 


far 
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far from inſpiring them with horror, was a grateful 
entertainment to them. 

The infolent pomp of triumphs flows from the ſame 
ſource, and argues no lefs inhumanity. To obtain 
this honour, it was neceſſary to prove, that eight or 
ten thouſand men at leaſt had been killed in battle. The 
ſpoils, which were carried with fo much oftentation, 


— that an infinity of honeſt families had been 
The innumerable troop 


reduced to the utmoſt miſery. 
of captives had been free perfons a.few days before, 
and were often diſtinguiſhable for honour, merit, and 
virtue. The repreſentation of the towns that hal 
been taken in the war, explained, that they had ſack. 
ed, plundered, and burnt the moſt opulent cities; 
and either deſtroyed, or inſlaved their inhabitants 
In fine, nothing was more inhuman, than to drag 
kings and princes in chains before the chariot of a Re: 
man citizen, and to inſult their misfortupes and humi- 
Ration in that public manner. 

(4) The triumphal arches, erected under the empe- 
rors, where the enemies appeared with chains upon 
their hands and Jegs, could proceed only from 
havghty fierceneſs of diſpoſition, and an inhuma 
pride, that took delight in immortalizing the Mame 
and forrow of ſubjected nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far raore 
modeſt. They erected trophies indeed, but of wood, 
a matter little durable, which would * Oe conſume; 
and thefe it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch's rea 
fon for this is admirable . After time had deſtroyed 
and obliterated the marks of diſſenſion and enmity 
that had divided the people, it would have been the 
exceſs of odious and barbarous animoſity, to bait 
thought of re-eſtabliſhing them, and to have boa 
tuated the remembrance of ancient quarrels, which 


9 Put. in queſt. Rom. p. 273. 
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© touid not be buried too ſoon in ſilence and oblivion. 
5 adds, that the trophies of ſtone and braſs, ſince 
© fubſtituted to thoſe of wood, reflect no honour upon 
| © thoſe who introduced the cuſtom, 
cc I am pleaſed with the grief of Ageſilaus's coun- 
» © tenance, after a conſiderable victory, wherein a great 
number of his enemies, that is to ſay of Greeks, were 
1 &ft upon the field; and to hear him utter, with ſighs 
> and groans, theſe words, fo full of moderation and 
„ bumanity : © Ob! unhappy Greece, to deprive thy 
{8 # (elf of fo many brave citizens, and to deſtroy thoſe 
1 * who had been ſufficient to have conquered all the 
„ © barbarians !” 
he fame ſpirit of moderation and humanity pre- 
Vuiled in the public ſhews of the Greeks, Their feſti- 
als bad nothing mournful or afliftive in them. E- 
» (very thing in thoſe feaſts tended to delight, friend- 
„ip, and harmony: and in that conſiſted one of the 
reateſt advantages which reſulted to Greece from the 
e. blemnization of theſe games. The republics, ſepa- 
n tated by diſtance of country, and diverſity of inter- 
units, having the opportunity of meeting from time 
uo time in the ſame place, and in the midſt of rejoi- 
king and feſtivity, allied themſelves more ſtrictly with 
tone another, appriſed each other of their ſtrength, ' 
animated cach other againſt the barbarians and the 
tommon enemies of their-liberty, and made up their 
Wiffcrences by the mediation of ſome neutral ſtate in 
Alliance with them. The ſame language, manners, 


od {Wecrifices, exerciſes, and worſhip, all conſpired to unite 
iy Ibe ſeveral little ſtates of Greece into one great and 
th: {formidable nation; and to preſerve amongſt them the 


me diſpoſition, the ſame principles, the ſame zeal 
be- Nor their liberty, and the ſame paſſion for the arts and 
ich kiences. 

c) Plut. in Lacon. apophthegm. p. 211. 
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Bf the prizes of wit, and the ſbeus and repreſents 


games to all Greece, aſſembled at them, and was hears | 
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ARTICLE 1V. 


tions of the theatre. 


1 HA vx reſerved for the concluſion of this head a, 
other kind of competition, which does not at {| 
depend upon the ſtrength, activity, and addreſs of th; 
body, and may be called with reaſon the combat of tl; 
mind; wherein the orators, hiſtorians, and poet, 
made trial of their capacities, and ſubmitted their pro 
ductions to the cenfure and judgment of the public 
The emulation in this fort of diſpute was mot lich 
and ardent, as the victory in queſtion might juſtly h Þ9" 
deemed to be infinitely ſuperior to all the others, be 
cauſe it affects the man more nearly, is founded in h 
perſonal and interna] qualities, and decides the meti 
of his wit and capacity; which are advantages we 2 Pio 
apt to aſpire at with the utmoſt vivacity and paſſion, ban 
and of which we are leaſt of all inclined to renoun; 
the glory to others. 
It was a great honour, and at the ſame time a md 
ſenſible pleaſure, for writers, who are generally font 
of fame and applauſe, to have known how to cc 
cile the voices in their favour, of fo numerous and ſ - 
lect an aſſembly as that of the Olympic games; nM 
which were preſent all the fineſt geniuſes of Grete 
and all the beſt judges of the excellency of a work 
This theatre was equally open to hiſtory, eloquence, 89! 
and poetry. | 
(4) Herodotus read his biſtory in the Olympi en 


with ſuch applauſe, that the names of the nine mu: 
were given to the nine books which compoſe his work, 
and the people cried out where-ever he paſſed, That 
he who has wrote cur hiſtory, and celebrated cur gli 
rious ſucceſſes againſt the barbarians ſo excellently, 

All who had been preſent at the games, did after 


(4) Lucian. in Herod. p. 622. 
ward 
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Fards make every part of Greece reſound with the 
arae and glory of this Hluſtrious hiſtorian. 
Lucian, who writes the fact I have repeated, adds, 
pat, after the example of Herodotus, many of the 
pphiſts and rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read the 
arangues of their compoſing; finding that the ſhorteſt 
nd moſt certain method of acquiring a great reputa- 
“Fon in a little time. 
4 + Ce) Plutarch obſerves, that Lyſias, the famous Athe- 
jan orator, cotemporary with Herodotus, pronoun- 
rol &:d a ſpeech in the Olympic games, wherein he con- 
* noms the Greeks upon their reconciliation witly 
ach other, and their having united to reduce the 
power of Dionyſius the tyrant, as upon the greateſt 
ve WW action they had ever done. 
hls We may judge of the paſſion of the poets to 
ere $2nalize themſelves in theſe ſolemn games, from that of 
| Dionyſius bimſelf. That prince, who had the foolith 
10 Fzanity to believe himſelf the moſt excellent poet of 
ace dis time, appointed readers, called in the Greek f=yp99!, 
{rhapfsdiſts), to read ſeveral pieces of his compoſing 
{Fat Olympia. When they began to pronounce the 
fon derſes of the royal poet, the ſtrong and harmonious 
Foices of the readers occaſioned a profound ſilence, 
znd they were heard at firſt with the greateſt atten- 
fon, which continually decreaſed as they went on, 
Ind turned at laſt into downright horſe laughs and 
Nooting; fo miſerable did the verſes appear. (g) He 
emforted hiniſelf for this diſgrace, by a victory he 
gained ſome time aſter, in the feaſt of Bacchus at A- 


my nens, in which he cauſed a tragedy of his compoſition. 
beuge be reprefented, - | 

e The difputes of the poets in the Olympic games 
doch ere nothing, in compariſon with the ardor and emu- 
ation expreſſed by them at Athens; which is what 
7 gleWen2ins to be ſaid upon this ſubject: and therefore I 
ly. hall conclude with it; taking occalion to give my 
after 


(e) Plut. de vit. orat, p. 835. Diod. l. 14. r. 318. 
{) Diod J. 15. p. 384. . * 
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readers at the ſame time a ſhort view of the (hey; 
and repreſentations of the theatre of the ancients, Þ 
Thoſe who would be more fully informed in this ſab 
ject, will find it treated at large in a work lately mad: 
public by the Reverend Father Brumoi the Jeſuit, 
a work which abounds with profound knowledge an 
erudition, and with reflections entirely new, deduce 
from the nature of the poems of which it treats. | 
ſhall make conſiderable uſe of that piece, and ofte: 
without citing it; which is not uncommon with mz, 


SECT. I. Extraurdinary paſſion of the Athenian ex 

For the entertainments of the ſtage. Emulatin el. 
of the poets in diſputing the prizes in thoſe rer:Þþ 
ſentations, A ſhort idea f dramatic poetry. 


No people ever expreſſed ſo much ardor and p 
ſion for the entertainments of the theatre as ti? 
Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians. The reaſon a 
which is obvious. No people ever demonſtrated ſuc: 
extent of genius, nor” carried fo far the love of ev 
quence and poely, taſte for the ſciences, juſtneſs d 
ſentiments, elegance of ear, and delicacy in all . 
refinements of language. * A poor woman, who (oh 
herbs at Athens, diſtinguiſhed Theophraſtus to bei 
ſtranger, by a ſingle word which he made ule of u 
exprefling himſelf. The common people got tic ti 
gedies of Euripides by heart. The genius of ever 
nation expreſſes itſelf in the people's manner of paſing 
their time, and in their pleaſures. The great en 
ployment and delight of the Athenians were, to ami 
themſelves with works of wit, and to judge of tn 
dramatic pieces, that were acted by the public auth; 
rity ſeveral times a- year, eſpecially at the feaſts offi 
Bacchus, when the tragic and comic poets diſputel 
for the prize. The former uſed to preſent four d 
their pieces at a time; except Sophocles, who did nd 


Attica anus Theophraſtum, hominem alioqui diſertiflimum, end 
tata unius aſſectatione verbi, hoſpitem diait. Cut l. 8. c. 1+ 


think 


<p. i of 


— 
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think fit to continue fo laborious an exerciſe, and 
confined himſelf to one performance, when he diſpu- 
ted the prize. 

The ſtate appointed judges, to determine upon the 


Fepreſented in the feſtivals. They were ated before 


vLith no great preparation. The judges gave their ſuf- 
Frages ; and that performance which had the moſt 
voices, was declared victorious, received the crown as 
ſuch, and was received with all poſſible pomp, at the 
an expence of the republic. This did not, however, ex- 
tin elude ſuch pieces as were only in the ſecond or third 
re elaſs. The beſt had not always the preference ; for 


hat times were exempt from party, caprice, igno- 


„5 Jance, and prejudice? | (4) Allan is very angry with 
pe judges, who, in one of theſe diſputes, gave only 
tn: 1 « 
e ſecond place to Euripides. He accuſes them of 
Jn 0g 0 . . . * g KY 0 
Fn dging either without capacity, or of giving their 
- ol oices for hire. It is eaſy to conceive the warmth and 
Wenulation which theſe diſputes and public rewards 


8 0 

cited amongſt the poets, and how much they con— 

\ ol d1buted to the perfection to which Greece carried dra- 
15 atic performances. 


The dramatic poem introduces the perſons them- 
Elves, ſpeaking and acting upon the ſtage. In the 
pic, on the contrary, only the poct relatc: the diffe- 


of N 
C itt 


rei : - . 

al Ent adventures of his characters, It is natural to be 
i I E lighted with fine deſciipiions of events in which 
* Wuſtrious perſons and whole nations are intereſted; 


© th a0 hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are 
a Wite differently affected with hearing thuſe perſons 


tho f 3 
8 x Wemſelves, with being confideats ot their molt ſecret - 
ol Ents, and auditors and ſpectators of their reſo- 
— ons, enterpriſes, and the happy or unhappy events 


tending them. To read, and fee an action, are 
lite different things. We are infinitely more moved 
ch what is acted, than with what we read. The 
(b) Xlian, l. 2. c. 8. 

YOL. V. Cx 


did nat 
am, aue 


think 


ſpectator, 


merit of the tragic or comic pieces, before they were 
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ſpectator, agreeably deceived by an imitation ſo near. 
ly approaching life, miſtakes the picture for the origi. 


nal, and thinks the object real. This gave birth to 


dramatic poetry, which includes tragedy and comedy, 

To theſe may be added the fatyric poem, which 
derives its name from the ſatyrs, rural gods, why 
were the chief characters in it; and not from the „. 
tire, a kind of abuſive poetry, which has no reſem. 
blance to this, and is of a much later date. The f. 
tyric poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, but 
— between both, participating of the charac. 
ter of each. The pocts who diſputed the prize, ge. 
nerally added one of theſe pieces to their tragedies, 
to allay the grave and folemn of the one, with th: 
mirth and pleaſantry of the other. There is but on: 
example of this ancient poem come down to us, which 
is the Cyclops of Euripides. 

I ſhall confine myte.f, upon this head, to tragedy 
and comedy; which had both their origin among 
the Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their 
own growth, of which they could never have enovy}., 
Athens was remarkable for an extraordinary appctite 
of this kind. Theſe two poems, which were a long 
time comprized under the general name of tragech, 
received there, by degrees, ſuch improvements as 
length raiſed them to their laſt perfection. 


SECT. II. The origin and progreſs of tragedy. Poel 
who excelled in it at Athens; Mſchylus, Si 
cles, and Euripides. 


THERE had been many tragic and comic poets bt 
fore Theſpis : but as they had altered nothing in tl: 
original rude form of this poem, and Theſpis was tix 
fiſt that made any improvement in it, he was gene 
rally eſteemed its inventor. Before him, tragech 
was no more than a jumble of buffoon tales in tt 
comic ſtyle, intermixed with the ſinging of a choru 
in praiſe of Bacchus; for it is to the feaſts of tt. 
a 
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god, celebrated at the time of the vintage, that tra- 
gedy owes Its birth, 


(i) La tragedie, informe et grefſiere en naiſſunt, 
N” etoit qu'un ſimple cheur, ou chacun en danſent, 
Et du dieu des raiſins entonnant les louanges, 

S' efforgoit d' aitirer de fertiles vendanges. 

Lt, le vin et la jute eveillant les efprits, 

Du plus habile chantre un bouc etait le prix. 


Formleſs and grofs did tragedy ariſe : 

A ſimple chorus, rather mad than wiſe; 

For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 

Roar'd to the god of grapes a drunken ſong: 
Wild mirth, and wine, fſuitain'd the frantic note, 
And the beſt finger had the prize, a goat. 


Theſpis made ſeveral alterations in it, which Ho- 


race deſeribes after Ariſtotle, in his Art of poetry. 
The * firſt was, to carry his actors about in a cart, 
{whereas before they uſed to ſing in the ſtreets, where- 
ever chance led them. Another was, to have their 


faces ſmeared over with wine-lecs, inſtead of actin 

without diſguiſe as at firſt, He alſo introduced a cha- 
racter amongſt the chorus, who, to give the actors 
time to reſt themſelves, and to take breath, repeated 


the adventures of ſome illuſtrious perſon ; which reci- 


K 


. ˙ Yen Go 


4 pA. 
r 


tal, at length, gave place to the ſubjects of tragedy. 
) Theſpis fut le premier, qui barbouille de lie, 


Promena par les bourgs cette heureuſe folie, 
Et d' acteurs mal ornes chargeant un lombereau, 
Amuſa les paſſaus d' un ſpectacle nouveau, 


Fiſt Theſpis, ſmear'd with lees, and void of art, 
The grateful folly vented from a cart ; 


i) Boileau art, poet, cant. 3. (+) Ivids 
* Igrotum tragic genus inveniſſe Camene 
Dicatur, et plauſtris vexiſſe pot mata Theſpis, 
Qs canerent agerentque perun#i fæcibus ora. Eor. de art. poct, 
When Theſpis firſt expos'd the tragic muſe, 
Rode were the actors, and a cart the ſcene, 
Where ghaſtly faces, ſmear'd with lees of wine, 
Fiigh.ted the children, and amus'd the croud. Roſcom, art of poct. 
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He gave * maſks to his actors, adorned them vit 
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And as his tawdry actors drove about, 
The ſight was new, and charm'd the gaping rout. 


( Theſpis lived in the time of Solon. That vil: 
legiſlator, upon ſeeing his pieces performed, expelled 


his diſlike, by ſtriking his ſtaff againſt the ground; 


apprehending, that theſe poetical fictions, and idle 
ſtories, from mere theatrical repreſentations, would 


ſoon become matters of importance, and have too 


great a ſhare in all public and private affairs. 

It is not fo eaſy to invent, as to improve the in. 
ventions of others. The alterations Theſpis made in 
tragedy, gave room for Aichylus to make new and 
more conſiderable of his own. (m) He was born a 
Athens, in the firſt year of the fixtieth Olympiad. 
He took vpon him the profeſſion of arms, at a time 
when the Athenians reckoned almoſt as many heroes 


a3 citizens. He was at the battles of Marathon, Sx 
lamis, and Platæa, where he did his duty. (n. Bu 


his diſpoſition called him elſewhere, and put him upon 


entering into another courſe, where no leſs glory wa 


to be acquired; and where he was ſoon without an 
competitors. As a ſuperior genius, he took upon hin 
to reform, or rather to create tragedy anew ; dd 
which he has, in conſequence, been always acknoy: 
ledged the inventor and father, Father Brumoi, in: 
diſſertation which abounds with wit and good fenle 
explains the manner in which &ichylus conceived th: 


true idea of tragedy from Homer's epic poems. Thi 


poet himſelf uſed to fay, that his works were on! 
copies in relievo of Homer's draughts in the Iliad and 
Odyfley. 

Tragedy, therefore, took a new form under him 


robe 


A. M. 344e. Ant. J. C. 564. blut. in Solon. p. 95. C. A. 
3464. Ant. J. C. 540. (n) A. M. 3314. Ant. J. C. 490. 


* Poſt bunc per ſonæ palleque repertor honeſte 
Aſchylus, et modicis infiravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumgue logui, xitigue cathuriuo. Hot. de art. po 
Ji 
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robes and trains, and made them wear buſkins. In- 
-ad of a cart he erected a theatre of a moderate ex- 
tent, and entirely changed their ſtyle; which, from 


being merry and burleſque as at firſt, became majeſtic 
and ſerious. | 
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! (0) Eſchyle dans le cheur jetta les perſonnages : 
* Dun maſque plus honnete habilla les viſages : 

' Sur les ais d'un theatre en public exhauſie 

Fit paroitre Padteur d'un brodequin chauſse, 


From Æſchylus the chorus learn'd new grace; 
Ne veiPd with decent maſks the actor's face, 

* Taught him in buſkins firſt to tread the ſtage, 
And rais'd a theatre to pleaſe the age. 


But that was only the external part or body of tra- 
gedy. Its ſoul, which was the moſt important and 
eſſential addition of Aſchylus, conliſted in the vivacity 


and ſpirit of the action, ſuſtained by the dialogue of 


the perſons of the drama introduced by him; in the 
artful working up of the greater paſlions, eſpecially of 
terror and pity, that, by alternately afflicting and agi- 
tating the ſoul with mournful or terrible objects, pro- 
duce a grateful pleaſure and delight from that very 


| trouble and emotion; in the choice of a ſubject great, 


noble, affecting, and contained within the due bounds 
of time, place, and action. In fine, it is the conduct 
and diſpoſition of the whole piece, which, by the or- 
der and harmony of its parts, and the happy connec- 
tion of its incidents and intrigues, holds the mind of 
the ſpectator in ſuſpenſe till the cataſtrophe, and then 
reſtores him his tranquillity, and diſmiſſes him with ſa- 


usfaction. 


The chorus had been eſtabliſhed before Æſchylus, 


it compoled alone, or next to alone, what was 


6 (0) Boileau art. poet. 

| This Aſchylus (with indignation) ſaw, 
And built a ſtage, found out a decent dreſs, 
Brought vizors in, (a civiler diſguiſe), 
And tavght men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 


Roſcom. art poet. 
G 3 then 
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then called tragedy. He did not therefore exclude it, 
but, on the contrary, thought fit to incorporate it, to 
ſing as chorus between the acts. 
interval of reſting, and was a kind of perſon of the 
drama, employed “ either in giving uſeful counſels and 
ſalutary inſtructions, in eſpouſing the party of inno. 
cence and virtue, in being the depoſitary of ſecrets, 
and the avenger of violated religion, or to ſuſtain al 
thoſe characters at the ſame time, according to Horace, 
The Coryphzus, or principal perſon of the chorus, 
ſpoke for the reſt, 

In one of AÆſchylus's pieces, called fe Eumenidex, 
the poet repreſents Oreſtes at the bottom of the ſtage, 
ſurrounded by the furies laid afleep by Apollo. 
figure muſt have been extremely horrible, as it is re. 


lated, that, upon their waking and appearing tumul. 


tuouſly on the theatre, where they were to act as: 
chorus, ſome women miſcarried with the ſurpriſe, and 
ſeveral children died of the fright. The chorus a 


that time conſiſted of fifty actors. After this accident, 


it was reduced to fiftcen by an expreſs law, and a 
length to twelve. 

I have obſerved, that one of the alterations mad: 
by Aſchylus in tragedy was the maſk worn by his ac 


Actoris partes chorus officizmque virile 
Defendat, neu guid medias intercinat aur, 
Qued non propoſits conduc! t, et hæreat apte. 
Ille bonis faveatque, et concilietur amicis, 

Et regat iratos, ct amet peccare timentes. 
Tile dapes laudet mens brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſqiie, et apertis otia portis. 
Tile tegat commiſſa, deoſque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 
The chorus ſhould ſupply what action wants, 
And hath a generous and manly part; 

Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honeſty, 

And ſtrict obſervance of impartial laws, 

Sobriety, fecurity, and peace, | 

And begs the gods to turn blind fortune's wheel, 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud: 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 

But what ſome way conduces to the plot. 


Roſcom, art of poetry ir. 
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ors. Theſe dramatic maſks had no reſemblance to 
ours, which only cover the face, but were a kind of 
iſe for the whole head, and which, beſides. the fea- 
ures, repreſented the beard, the hair, the ears, and 
tren the ornaments, uſed by women in their head- 
Preſſes, Theſe maſks varied according to the diffe- 
tent pieces that were acted. They are treated at large 
a diſſertation of Mr Boindin's, inſerted in the me- 
Þpoirs of the academy of belles lettres (Cp). 
I could never comprehend, as I have oblerved elſe- 
where (90, in ſpeaking of pronunciation, how maſks 
tame to continue ſo long upon the ſtage of the an- 
tients : for certainly they could not be uſed, without 


> ronſiderably flattening the ſpirit of the action; which 
| $s principally expreſſed in the countenance, the feat 
ud mirror of what paſſes in the foul. Does it not of- 


en happen, that the blood, according to its being 
ut in motion by different paſſions, ſometimes covers 


* face with a ſudden and modeſt bluth, ſometimes 


flames it with the heats of rage and fury, ſometimes 


1 leaving it pale. v ith fear, and at others diffuſes 


calm and amiable ſerenity over it! All theſe affec« 
tions are ſtrongly imaged and diſtinguiſhed in the linea» 
ments of the face. The maſk deprives the features of 
this energy of language, and of that life and foul, by 


which it is the faithful interpreter of all the ſenti- 


ments of the heart. I do not wonder therefore at Ci- 


tero's remark upon the action of Roſcius. “ Our an- 
teſtors, ſays he, were better judges than we are, 


They could not wholly approve even Roſcius himſelf, 
Philſt he performed in a maſk. 
Aſchylus was in the ſole poſſeſſion of the glory of 
the ſtage, with almoſt every voice in his favour, when 
young rival made his appearance to diſpute the palm 
With him. This was Sophocles. He was born at 
Lolonos, a town in Attica, in the ſecond year of the 


+ (p) Vol. 4. (4) Manner of teaching, &c. vol. 4. 


Quo melius noſtri illi ſenes, qui perſonatum, ne Roſcium quidem, 
Nagnopete laudabant. Lib. 3. de orat. u. 221. | 


1 ſeventy⸗ 
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ſeventy- firſt Olympiad. His father was a blackſmith, Þ? 
or one who kept people of that trade to work for hin, | . 
His fuſt eſſay was a maſterpiece. When, upon the! 
occaſion of Cimon's having found the bones of The. ! 
ſeus, and their being brought to Athens, a diſpute be. 
tween. the tragic poets was appointed, Sophocles en. 
tered the liſts with Aſchylus, and carried the prize a 
gainſt him. The ancient victor, laden till then with 
the wreaths he had acquired, believed them all loſt by 
failing of the laſt, and withdrew in diſguſt into Sicih 
to King Hiero, the protector and patron of all th:Þ 
learned in diſgrace at Athens. He died there ſoon a. 
ter in a very ſingular manner, if we may believe Sui 
das. As he lay aſleep in the fields with his head bar, 
an eagle taking his bald crown for a ſtone, let a tor: 
toiſe fall upon it, which killed him. Of ninety, or : 
leaſt ſeventy tragedies, compoſed by him, only eve: 
are now extant. 
Nor have thoſe of Sophocles eſcaped the injury d 
time better, though one hundred and ſeventcen i 
number, and, according to ſome, one hundred an 
thirty. He retained, to extreme old age, all the fore 
and vigor of his genius, as appears from a circun 
ſtance in his hiſtory, His children, unworthy of | 
great a father, upon pretence that he had loſt his ſen 
{es, ſummoned him before the judges, in order to 0 
tain a decree, that his eſtate might be taken from hin 
and put into their hands. He made no other defenc; #1 
than to read a tragedy he was at that time compolingſſi 
called OEdipus at Colonos, with which the judges vet 
ſo charmed, that he carried his cauſe unanimouſly, an 
his children, deteſted by the whole aſſembly, got nM 
thing by their ſuit, but the ſhame and infamy of i 
flagrant an ingratitude. He was twenty times crov! 
ed victor. Some ſay he expired in repeating his A 
tigone, for want of power to recover his breath, «WM 
ter a violent endeavour to pronounce a long period Wy" 
the end. Others, that he died of joy, upon his bei 
declared victor contrary to his expectation, The "Milk 
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ure of an hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpe- 
vate the name of bee, which had been given him from 


jg Cui (Euripidi) tu quantum credas neſcio; ego certe ſingulos ejus ver- 
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ne ſweetneſs of his verſes : whence it is probable the 


dotion was derived of the bees having ſettled upon his 


s when in his cradle. He died in his ninetieth 
car (7), the fourth of che ninety-third Olympiad, af- 


ſer having ſurvived Euripides fix years, who was not 


old as himſelf. 
The latter was born in the firſt year of the ſeventy - 
ith Olympiad (g) at Salamin, whither his father Me- 


pelarchus, and mother Clito, had retired, when Zer- 


* 


He applied himſelf at firſt to philoſophy, and, amongſt 

thers, had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his maſter. 
But the danger incurred by that great man, who was 
Fcry near being made the victim of his philoſophical 
E&nets, inclined him to the ſtudy of poetry. He diſ- 


A was preparing his great expedition againſt Greece. 


| Covered in himſelf a genius for the drama unknown 


him at firſt, and employed it with ſuch ſuccels, 
hat he entered the lifts with the greateſt maſters of 
hom we have been ſpeaking. * His works ſuffi- 
ently denote his profound application to philoſophy. 
bey abound with excellent maxims of morality, 
nd it is in that view Socrates in his time, and + Ct- 
.. long after him, ſet ſo high a value upon Euri- 
es. 
One cannot ſufficiently admire the extreme delica- 
by, expreſſed by the Athenian audience on certain oC- 
ions, and their ſolicitude to preſerve the reverence 
e to morality, virtue, decency, and juſtice. It is 
brprifing to obſerve the warmth with which they 


EWnanimouſly reproved whatever ſeemed inconſiſtent 
Vith them, and called the poet to an account for it, 


twithſtanding his having the beſt founded excuſe, 
. A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. 405. 
) A. M. 3524. Ant J. C. 480. 


* Sententiis denſus, et in iis quz a ſapientibus ſunt, pene ipſis eſt par. 
itil. J. 10. c. 1. 


agula teſtimonia puto. Epiſt. 8. I. 14. ad Famil. 
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gedy called The Phenicians, and which Cæſar had 


nature, and equally unjuſt, ſhould apply the {ent 
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in giving ſuch ſentiments only to perſons notoriouſly Þ Se 
vitious, and actuated by the moſt unjuſt paſſions, J 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon Poe 
pompous panegyric upon riches, which concluded wiki in 
this thought: Riches are the ſupreme good of hunu 4 
race, and with reaſon excite the admiration of the g Phi 
and men, The whole theatre cricd out agaiaſt the Ft « 
expreſſions ; and he would have been baniſhed direct, be. 
if he had not deſired the fentence to be reſpited, , Bop 
the concluſion of the piece, in which the advocate % Por 
riches periihed miſerably. are 

He was in danger of incurring no common inc whe 
venicncies from an anſwer he makes Hippolitus gui te 
his mother, upon her repreſenting to him, that he u the | 
engaged himſelf under an inviolable oath to keep t 1 
ſecret. My tongue, it is true, prongunced that cal Rid 
replied he, but my heart gave no conſent to it, I 
frivolous diſtinction appeared to the whole people, aff 
an expreſs contempt of the religion and ſanctity of A 
oath, that tended to baniſh all tincerity and faith tra} 
ſociety, and the commerce of life. 

Another maxim“ advanced by Eteocles in the tr: 


ways in his mouth, is no leſs pernicious : F jus 
may be violated at all, it is when a throne is in quejtim; 
in other reſpects let it be duly revered, It is hight 
criminal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, ſays C 
cero, to make an exception in that very point, oh 
in ſuch violation is the higheſt crime that can be con 
mitted. Eteocles is a tyrant, and ſpeaks like a tyrat, 
who vindicates his unjuſt conduct by a falſe maxiniMy 
and it is not ſtrange, that Cæſar, who was a tyrant HHR 


 *® Ipſe autem ſocer (Czar) in ore ſemper Græcos verſus Euripidis 8 
Phœniſſis habebat, quos dicam ut potero, incondite fortaſle, ſed tau 
ut res poſit intelligi. 

Nam, ſi violandum eſt jus, regnandi gratia violandum eſt; aliis rev 
pietatem colas. 

Capitalis Eteocles, vel potius Euripides, qui id unum, quod omtin 
ſceleratiſhmum fuerat, exceperit. (Ac. J. 3. u. 82. 
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Heots of a prince, whom he ſo much reſembled. But 


kat is remarkable in Cicero, is his falling upon the 
zoet himſelf, and imputing to him as a crime, the ha- 
ing advanced ſo pernicious a principle upon the ſtage. 
t) Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 
hilip and Alexander the Great, to reanimate the ſpi- 
fic of the tragic poets, cauſed three ſtatues of braſs to 
e erected in the name of the people to Aſchylus, 
ophocles, and Euripides ; and having ordered their 


| Forks to be tranſcribed, he appointed them to be 
© earefully preſerved amongſt the public archives, from 
whence they were taken from time to time to be read; 


the players not being permitted to repreſent them on 
the ſtage. 


Ihe reader expects, no doubt, after what has been 


Rid upon the three poets, who invented, improved, 
and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I ſhould 


obſerve upon the peculiar excellencies of their ſtyle 
and character. 


For that I mult refer to. Father Bru- 
toi, who will do it much better than is in my power. 
After baving laid down, as an undoubted principle, 
that the epic poem, that is to ſay Homer, pointed 
gut the way for the tragic poets, and having demon- 


rated, by reflettions drawn from human nature, up— 


Þication was conducted to its end, he goes on to de- 


tribe the three poets, upon whom he treats in the 
oſt lively and ſhining colours. 

| Tragedy took at firſt from Aſehylus, its inventor, 
much more lofty ſtyle than the Iliad; that is, the 
W101 loqui mentioned by Horace. Perhaps E- 
Tag who was its author, was too pompous, and 
Earried the tragic ſtyle too high. It is not Homer's 
Fumpet, but ſomething more. His ſounding, ſwel- 
Ws, gigantic diction, reſembles rather the beating of 
ums and the ſhouts of battle, than the nobler har- 
Pony and ſilver ſound of the trumpet. The eleva- 
gon and grandeur of his genius, would not admit bim 
; (t) Put. in vit. 10. orat. r. 841. 


gn what principles and by what degrees this happy 
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to ſpeak the language of other men; ſo that his muſt 
ſeemed rather to walk in ſtilts, than in the buſkins of 
his own invention. 4 
Sophocles underſtood much better the true excel. | | 
lence of the dramatic ſtyle : he therefore copies Ho 
mer more cloſely, and blends in his diction that ho. 1 
neyed ſweetneſs, from whence he was denominate, oy 
the Bee, with a gravity that gives his tragedy th: 
modeſt air of a matron, compelled to appear in pu In 
blic with dignity, as Horace expreſles it. 
The ſtyle of Euripides, though noble, is leſs u m. 
moved from the familiar; and he ſeems to have 2 Je 
fected rather the pathetic and the elegant, than , 0 
nervous and the lofty. ha 
As Corneille, ſays Mr Brumoi in another place + 
after having opened to himſelf a path entirely new at f 
unknown to the ancients, ſeems like an eagle tower: 
ing in the clouds, from the ſublimity, force, unbio alc 
ken progreſs and rapidity of his flight; and as R. ap 
cine, in copying the ancients in a manner entirely hu ade 
own, imitates the ſwan, that ſometimes floats dpa t. 
the air, ſometimes riſes, then falls again with an en ihe 
cellence of motion, and a grace peculiar to herlelt In t 
ſo Aſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have end Phe 
of them a particular tour and method. The firſt, i bite 
the inventor and father of tragedy, is like a torten * 
rolling impetuouſly over rocks, foreſts, and prey, 
pices. The ſecond reſembles a * canal, which flow 
gently through delicious gardens ; and the third a 
ver, that does not follow its courſe in a continue ö 
line, but loves to turn and wird his ſilver wave throvzſ 
flowery meads, and rural ſcenes. | 
Mr Brumoi gives this character of the three pot 
to whom the Athenian ſtage was indebted for its pi 


* I cannot tell whether the idea of a canal, that flows gently mn de 
delicious gardens, may properly imply the character of Sophocles, wha 
is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by noblenels, grendeur, and elevation. I (* 
of an :mpctuous and rapid ſtream, whoſe waves, from the violcnce WP Tl 


their motion, are loud, and to be heard afar off, ſecms to me a nM grand 
ſuitable image of that poet. 


* 


fectio0 


Chap. Jo 


fection in tragedy. * Aſchylus drew it aut of its ori- 
ginal chaos and confuſion, and made it appear in ſome 
degree of luſtre ; but it {till retained the rude unfiaiſh- 
ed air of things in their beginning, which are general- 
h defettive in point of art and method. Sophocles 
„and Euripides added infinitely to the dignity of tra- 
. 
gedy. The ſtyle of the firſt, as has been obſerved, is 
more noble and majeſtic ; of the latter, more tender 
and pathetic ; each perfect in their way. In this di- 
verſity of character, it is difficult to reſolve which is 
e moſt excellent. The learned have always been divi- 
i" gd upon this head; as we are at this day, in regard 
to the two poets of our own nation, whoſe tragedies 
| have made our ſtage illuſtrious, and not inferior to that 
«FF of Athens. we | 
7 1 have obſerved, that the tender and pathetic diſ- 
de tinguiſhes the compolitions of Euripides, of which 
bio Alexander of Pheræ, the moſt cruel of tyrants, was 
2 proof. That barbarous man, upon ſeeing the Tro- 
bi ades of Euripides acted, found himſelf fo moved with 
pa it, that he quitted the theatre before the concluſion of 
the play; profeſſing, that he was aſhamed to be ſeen 
In tears for the diſtreſs of Hercules and Andromache, 
Ibo had never ſhewn the leaſt compaſſion for his own 
» *Writizens, of whom he had butchered ſuch numbers. 
ren When I ſpeak of the tender and pathetic, I would 
got be underſtood to mean a paſſion, that ſoftens the 
heart into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is 


a moſt only received upon our ſtage, though rejected 
Inde b; the ancients, and condemned by the nations around 
ros of greateſt reputation for their genius, and taſte of 


he ſciences and polite learning, The two great prin- 
Wples for moving the paſſions amongſt the ancients, 
ere terror and pity Cu). And indeed, as we natural- 
determine every thing from its relation to our- 


cu, ÞICog 2 Itog. 
FTragœdias primus in lucem Æſchylus protulit : ſublimis, et gravis, 
EF grandiloquus ſzpe uſque ad vitium; fed rudis in pleriſque et incom- 
tus. Cuintil. l. 10. c. 1. 
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Weakneſs and a blemiſh in the greateſt characters, g the 1 
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ſelves, or our particular intereſt ; when we ſee perſons 
of exalted rank or virtue ſinking under great evils, Þ 
the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we know Þ ( 

that human life is on all ſides inveſted, ſeizes upon us, = 
and, from a ſecret impulſe of ſelf love, we find our. 
felves ſenſibly affected with the diſtreſſes of others, 
beſides which, the ſharing a * common nature with 'b b! 
the reſt of our ſpecies, makes us ſenſible to Whaterer Þ = "B 
befals them. Upon a cloſe and attentive inquiry into 


thoſe two paſſions, they will be found the mot im. wo 
portant, active, extenſive, and general affections of tage 
the ſoul ; including all orders of men, great and ſmall, ID 
rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence and 


the ancients, accuſtomed to conſult nature, and u of U 
take her for their guide in all things, conceived terror . 
and compaſſion to be the ſoul of tragedy ; and fa and 
that reaſon that thoſe affections ought to prevail in i, 
The paſſion of love was in no eſtimation amongt of 0 
them, and had ſeldom any ſhare in their dramatic W what 
pieces; though with us it is a received opinion, that ſtora 
they cannot be ſupported without it. guag 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what T 
manner this paſſion, which has always been deemed : BW dy; 


ſuch footing upon our ſtage. Corneille, who was the 

firſt who brought the French tragedy to any perfec- 
tion, and whom all the reſt have followed, found the 
whole nation enamoured to madneſs of romances, and 
little diſpoſed to admire any thing not reſembling 
them. From the deſire of pleaſing his audience, who 
were at the ſame time his judges, he endeavoured b 
move them in the manner they had been accuſtomet 
to be affected; and by introducing love in his ſcenes 
to bring them the nearer to the predominant taſte cf 
the age for romance. From the ſame ſource arol? 


that multiplicity of incidents, epiſodes, and adven. It 
tures, with which our tragic pieces are crouded at the 0 
obſcured, ſo contrary to probability, which will not ture 


Homo ſum; bumani gihil a me alienum puto. Ter. ; 
| admit 
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admit ſuch a number of extraordinary and ſurpriſing 
events in the ſhort ſpace of four and twenty hours, 
ſo contrary to the ſimplicity of ancient tragedy, and 
* ſo adapted to conceal, in the aſſemblage of ſo many dif- 
* ſerent objects, the fleritity of the genius of a poet, 
more intent upon the marvelous, than upon the pro- 
| bable and natural. 
* Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the 
lambic to the Heroic verſe in their tragedies, not only 
as the firſt has a kind of dignity better adapted to the 


tains ſufficiently the air of poetry to pleaſe the ear, 


of the poet, who ought not to appear at all in repre- 
ſentations, where other perſons are ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
and aft, Monſieur Dacier makes a very juſt reflec- 
tion in this reſpe&t, He ſays, that it is the misfortune 
of our tragedy, to have almoſt no other verſe than 
what it has in common with epic poetry, elegy, pa- 
ſtoral, ſatire, and comedy; whereas the learned lan- 
guages have a great variety of verſification. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious in our trage ; 

dy; which cannot avoid being removed by it from 
me natural and probable, as it obliges heroes, princes, 


kings, and queens, to expreſs themſelves in a pom- 
pous ſtrain in their familiar converſation, which it 
would be ridiculous to attempt in real life. The gi- 
ving utterance to the moſt impetuous paſſions in an 
uniform cadence, and by hemiſtichs and rhymes, 
vould undoubtedly be tedious and cffenſive to the ear, 
if the charms of poetry, the elegance of expreſſion, 
and the ſpirit of the ſentiments, and perhaps, more 
| than all of them, the reſiſtleſs force of cuſtom, had 
not in a manner ſubjected our reaſon, and illuded our 
judgment. —_— : 


FI 
— 
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ture itſelf ſeems to have dictated that kind of verſe 
to chem. Inſtructed by the ſame unerring guide, 
H 2 — 


* 
— 
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ſtage, but whilſt it approaches nearer to proſe, re- 


and yet has too little of it to put the audience in mind 


It was not chance, therefore, which ſuggeſted to 
the Greeks the uſe of lambics in their tragedy. Na- 
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they made choice of a different verſification for the 
chorus, more capable of affecting, and of being ſung, 
| becauſe it was neceſſary for the poetry to ſhine out in 
all its luſtre, whilſt the free converſation between the 
real actors was ſuſpended. The chorus was an em. 
belliſhment of the repreſentation, and a relaxation of 
the audience, and therefore required more-exalted po- 
etry and numbers to ſupport it, when united with mu- 


{ic and dancing. 


SECT. III. Of the ancient, middle, and new comet, 


WHILST tragedy roſe in this manner at Athens, 
comedy, the ſecond ſpecies of dramatic poetry, and 
which, till then, had been much neglefted, began tc 
be cultivated with more attention. Nature was the 
common parent of both. We are ſenſibly affectei FF... 
with the dangers, diſtreſſes, misfortunes, and, in: | 
word, with whatever relates to the lives and condutt 
of illuſtrious perfons ; and this gave birth to tragedy, 
And we are as curious to know the adventures, con. 
duct, and defects of our equals; which ſupply uf? 
with occaſions of laughing, and being merry at th: 
expence of others. Hence comedy derives itfelf; 
which is properly an image of private life. Its delign 
is, to expoſe defects and vices upon the ſtage, and by 
affixing ridicule to them, to make them contemptible; 
and conſequently to inſtrut by diverting. Ridiculz 
therefore, (or, to expreſs the ſame word by another, 
pleaſantry), ought to prevail in comedy. 

This poem took at different times three different 
forms at Athens, as well from the genius of the poets 
as from the influence of the government; which oc: 
caſioned various alterations in it. 

I. he ancient comedy, fo called “ by Horace, ani 
which he dates after the time of ZXſchylus, retain 
ſomething of its original rudeneſs, and the liberty! 
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had been uſed to take of buffooning and reviling the 

ſpectators from the cart of Theſpis. Though it was 

become regular in its plan, and worthy of a great 4 

theatre, it had not learned to be more reſerved. It re- þ 
4 


| 
/ 


preſented real tranſactions, with the names, habits, 
| geſtures, and likeneſs in maſks, of whomloever it 
thought fit to ſacrifice to the public deriſion. In a 
ſtate where it was held good policy to unmaſk what- 5 
ever carried the air of ambition, ſingularity, or knave n- 
ry, comedy aſſumed the privilege to harangue, re- 
form, and adviſe the people, upon the moſt important 1 
occaſions and intereſts. Nothing was ſpared in a city f 
of ſo much liberty, or rather licence, as Athens was | 
at that time. Generals, magiſtrates, government, the 
very gods, were abandoned to the poet's ſatirical 
vein ; and all was well received, provided the comedy 
vvas diverting, and the Attic ſalt not wanting. | 
Cx) In one of theſe comedies, not only the prieſt of 
Jupiter determines to quit his ſervice, becauſe more 
ſacrifices are not offered to the god; but Mercury 


himſelf comes in a ſtarving condition to feek his for- 

| tune amongſt mankind, and offers to ſerve as a porter, 

Jer, bailiff, guide, door-keeper, in ſhort, in any 
| 


capacity, rather than return to heaven. In another (5). 
e lame gods, in extreme want and neceſſity, from 
b the birds having built a city in the air, whereby their 
proviſions are cut off, and the ſmoke of incenie and 


W Jacrifices prevented from aſcending to heaven, de- 
en pate three ambaſſadors, in the name of Jupiter, to 
2 conclude a treaty of accommodation with the birds, 

vpon ſuch conditions as they thall approve. The 
p chamber of audience, where the three famiſhed gods 


Ace received, is a kitchen well (to. ed with excellent 
ame of all forts. Here Hercules, deeply ſmitten 
F the ſmell of roaſt-mear, which he apprehends to 
de more exquiſite and nutritious than that of incenſe, 
hege leave to make his abode, and to turn the fpit, 
Aud athſt the cook upon occalion. i he other pieces ' WY 

(x) Hlutus. (3) The Birds. th 
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of Ariſtophanes abound with ſtrokes ſtill more ſati. 
rical and ſevere upon the principal divinities. 

I am not much ſurpriſed at the poet's inſulting the 
gods, and treating them with the utmoſt contempt, 
from whom he had nothing to fear: but I cannot 
help wondering at his having brought the moſt illu. 
ſtrious and powerful perſons of Athens upon the {tage, 
and that he preſumed to attack the government itlelf, 
without any manner of reſpect or reſerve. 

Cleon having returned. triumphant, contrary to the 
general expectation, from the expedition againſt Sphac. 
teria, was looked upon by the people as the greateſ 


captain of that age. Ariſtophanes, to ſet that bal 
man in a true light, who was the fon of a currier, and i 


a currier himſelf, and whoſe riſe was owing ſolely to 
his temerity and impudence, was ſo bold as to make 
bim the ſubject of a comedy (290, without being 2wet 


by his power and reputation: but he was obliged u 
play the part of Cleon himſelf, and appeared, for the 
tirſt time, upon the ſtage in that character; not one d 


the comedians daring to repreſent him, nor to expolt 


himſelf to the reſentment of ſo formidable an enemy. | 


His face was ſmeared over with wine lees; becaule no 
workman could be found, that would venture to mak 
a maſk reſembling Cleon, as was uſual, when perſon: 
were brought upon the ſtage. In this piece, hee 
proaches him with embezzling the public treaſures 


with a violent paſſion for bribes and preſents, vil 
craft in ſedueing the people, and denies bim the go 
Ty of the action at Sphacteria, which he attributes 


chiefly to the ſhare his colleague had in it. 


In the Acharnians, he accuſes Lamachus of having 
been made general rather by bribery than merit. E 


imputes to him his youth, inexperience, and idlenels; 


at the ſame time that he, and many others, convert ve 
their own ule the rewards due only to vaiour «i 


real ſervices. He reproaches the republic with thei 
preference of the younger citizens to the elder in ts 

(z) The Knights. | 
government 
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government of the ſtate, and the command of armies. 
ile tells them plainly, that when the peace ſhall be 
concluded, neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, nor ma- 
ny other ſuch knaves, all mentioned by name, ſhall 
have any ſhare in the public affairs; they being al- 
ways ready to accuſe their fellow-citizens of crimes, 
and to enrich themſelves by ſuch informations, 

* In his comedy called the Waſps, imitated by Ra- 
cine in his Plaideurs, he expoles the mad paſſion of 
the people for proſecutions and trials at law, and the 
enormous injultice frequently committed in paſling 
ſentence and giving judgment. 

i} The poet (40, concerned to ſee the republic obſti- 
{| mately bent upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, 
endeavours to excite in the people a final diſguſt for 
bo ruinous a war, and to inſpire them with the deſire 
of a peace, as much the intereſt of the victors as the 
o Vvanquiſhed, after a war of ſeveral years duration, 
A zequally pernicious to each party, and capable of in- 
of +volving all Greece in ruin. 

None of Ariſtophanes's pieces explains better his 
„ boldneſs, in ſpeaking upon the molt delicate affairs of 
ro the ſtate in the crouded theatre, than his comedy 
ke called Ly/itrata. One of the principal magiſtrates of 


Athens had a wife of that name, who is ſuppoſed to 


e:. bare taken it into ber head to compel Greece to con- 
clude a peace. She 1clates, how, during the war, the 
Ewomen inquiring of their Euſbands the reſult of their 
counſels, and whether they Lad not reſolved to make 
peace with Sparta, received no an{wers but imperious 
Hooks, and orders to meddle with their own affairs: 
that, however, they perceived plainly to what a low 
condition the government was declined : that they 
took the liberty to remonſirate mildly to their huf- 
bands upon the raſnneſs of their counſels ; but that 
their humble repreſentations had no other effect than to 
herfotiend and enrage them: that, in fine, being confirm- 
be ed by the general opinion of all Attica, that there were 
| (2) The Peace, 
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no longer any men in the ſtate, nor heads for the 
adminiſtration of affairs, their patience being quite 
exhauſted, the women had thought it proper and ad. 
viſable to take the government upon themſelves, and 
to preſerve Greece, whether it would or no, from the 
folly and madneſs of its reſolves, * For her par, 
ſhe declares, “ that ſhe has taken poſſeſſion of the c-. 
« ty and treaſury, in order,” ſays ſhe, © to prevent 
« Piſander and his confederates, the four hundred ad. 
« miniſtrators, from exciting troubles, according to 
« their cuſtom, and from robbing the public as uiual, 
(Was ever any thing ſo bold ?) She goes on with 
proving, that the women only are capable of retrieving 
affairs, by this burleſque argument, that, ad itting 
things to be in ſuch a ſtate of perplexity and contulion, 
the ſex, accuſtomed to untangling their threads, wes 
the only perſons to ſer them right again, as being bel 
qualified with the neceſſary addreſs, temper, and mo- 
deration. The Athenian politics are thus made inte. 
rior to the abilities of the women, which are only re 

xteſentcd in a ridiculous light, to turn the deriſion up 
on their hufbands in the adminiſtration of the govein 
ment. 

Theſe extracts from Ariſtophanes, . taken almoſ 
word for word from Father Brumci, ſeemed to nt 
very proper for a right underſtanding at once ot that 
poet's character, and the genius of the ancient come. 
dy, Which was, as we ſee, a true ſatire, of the malt 
poignant and ſevere kind, that had aſſumed to itt 
an independercy from reſpect to perſons, and to whit 
nothing was facred. It is no wonder that Cicero 
condemns ſo licerticus and exceſſive a liberty *I 
might, he ſays, hate been tolerable, had it only at 
tacked bad citizens, and leditious orators, who cudes 


4 

* Quem illa non attigit, vel potius quem nen vexavit? Ele, fe 
lares hon mes, improbos, in iemp. ſeditioſos, Clecnem Clevy ten 
Hy per b lun, lælit: pat an ur — &cd Iericlem, cum jam ca che 
maxima gudtoritate piu imos ar nos denn & tet piefuſiet, viola! u 
ſibus ct eos agi in cena, nin pius d cuit, quan fi lautus he ſten ven 
aut Nzvius P et Cn. Sc pioni, aut Cacihus NI. Catoni maledicefe £ 
Irqgm. Cic. de rep. 4. 
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voured to raiſe commotions in the ſtate, ſuch as Cleon, 
cCleophon, and Hyperbolus; but when a Pericles, 
who, for many years, had governed the common- 
wealth both in war and peace, with equal wiſdom and 
authority, (he might have added, and a Socrates de- 
clared by Apollo the wiſeſt of mankind), is brought 
vpon the ſtage to be laughed at by the public, it is as 
Sf our Plautus or Nævius had fallen upon the Scipios, 

or Cecilius reviled Marcus Cato in his writings. 
That liberty is ſtill more offenſive to us, who are 
born in, and live under a monarchical government, 
which is far from being favourable to licence. But, 
without intending to juſtify the conduct of Ariſtopha- 
ves, which, to judge properly of it, is inexcufable, I 
wiak it would be neceſſary to lay aſide the prejudices 
of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we live 
n thoſe remote ages, in a ſtate purely democratical. 
Me muſt not fancy Ariſtophanes to have been a per- 


mic writers generally are in our days. The King of 
"WW Perl. had a very different idea of him. (6) It is a 
MW kiowan ſtory, that, in an audience of the Greek am- 
baſſadors, his firſt inquiry was after a certain comic 
poct, (meaning Ariſtophanes), that put all Greece in 
moti-n, and gave ſuch effe&ival counſels agair ſt him. 
Ariſtophanes did that vpon the ſtage which Demoſthe- 
des did afterwards in the public aſſemblies. The 
poet's reproaches were no le arimated than the ora- 
tor's, His comedies ſpeke a Jangvage that became 
the counſels of the republic. It was addreſſed to the 
ſame people, upon the ſame occaſions oi tie ſtate, 
the ſame means to ſucceſe, and the fame obſtacles to 
their meaſures. In Athens, the whole pecple wete the 
Jovereign, and each of them had an equal ſhare in the 
Jupreme authority, Upon this they were continually 
Intent, were fond of diſcourſing themielves, and of 
bearing the ſentiments of others. The public af- 
Jars were the buſineſs of every individual; in which 
(5) Ariſtoph. in Acharn. 


they 


fon of little conſequence in bis republic, as the co- 
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they were deſirous of being fully informed, tha 
they might know how to conduct themſelves on eren 
occaſion of war or peace, which frequently offered, 
and to diſtinguiſh upon their own, as well as upon thy 
deſtiny of their allics, or enemies. Hence noſe ti 
liberty, taken by the comic poets, of introducing the 
affairs of the ſtate into their performances. The peg. 
ple were ſo far from being offended at it, or at th 
manner in which thoſe writers treated the principi 
perſons of the ſtate, that they conceived their libeny 
in ſome meaſure to conſiſt in it. 

Three * perſons particularly excelled in the ancien 
comedy; Evpolis, Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes. The 
laſt is the only one of them whoſe pieces have con 
entire down to us, and, out of the great number 
thoſe, eleven are all that remain, He flouriſhed in a 
age when Greece abounded with great men, and wn 
cotemporary with Socrates and Euripides, whom tz 
ſurvived. During the Peloponneſian war he made hi 


greateſt figure; leſs as a writer to amuſe the peopkiſ 


with his comedies, than as a cenſor of the government, 
retained to reform the ſtate, and to be almoſt the ad) 
ter of his country. 

Hie is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and hap 
pineſs of expreſſion, or, in a word, that Attic ſalt and 
ſpirit, to which the Roman language could never at 


* Evfpolis, atque Cratinus, Ariſtophaneſque poets, 
Atque alii, guorum comeadia priſca virorum eſt, 
Si guts erat dignus deſcr ibi, quod malus, cut fur, 
Quod mechus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioqus | 
Femoſus ; multa cum libertate notatant. Hor, fat. 4 | 


With Ariſtophanes? ſatiric rage, 

When ancient comedy amus'd the age, 

Or Eupolis's, or Cratinus' wit; 

And others that all-licens'd poem writ; 
None, worthy to be ſhewn, eſcap'd the ſcene, 
No public knave, or thief of lofty mien; 


The looſe ad ult' ter was drawn forth to ſight; 
The ſecret murth'rer trembling lurk'd the night; 

Vice play'd itſelf, and each ambitious ſpark ; 

All boldly branded with the poet's mai 
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Rain, and for * which Ariſtophanes is more remarka- 

ble than any other of the Greek authors. His parti- 

eular excellence was raillery. None ever touched the 

idicule in characters with ſuch ſucceſs, or knew bets 

; r how to convey it in all its force to others. But it 

. . neceſſary to have lived in his times for a right 

ae of his works. The ſubtile ſalt and ſpirit of the 

h Ancient raillery, according to Mr Brumoi, is evapo- 
tated through length of time, and what remains of it 
& become flat and inſipid to us; though the ſharpelt 

part will retain its vigor throughout all ages. 

{ Two conſiderable defects are juitly imputed to this 

oct, which very much obſcure, if not entirely efface 
is glory. Theſe are low buffoonery, and groſs obſce- 
ity; which objections have been oppoſed to no pur - 
oſe from the character of his audience; the bulk of 
hich generally conſiſted of the poor, the ignorant, 


. nd dregs of the people, whom, however, it was as 
n eceſſary to pleaſe as the learned and the rich. The 
-on i epravity of the inferior people's taſte, which once 
nen aniſhed Cratinus and his company, becauſe his ſcenes 
ud ere not groſsly comic enough for them, is no excuſe 


dr Ariſtophanes; as Menander could find out the art 


bf changing that groveling taſte, by introducing a ſpe- 
+ ares of comedy, not altogether ſo modeſt as Plutarch 
er àems to inſinuate, yet much chaſter than any before 


is time. 

The groſs obſcenities with which all Ariſtopha- 
S's comedies abound, have no excuſe: they only 
denote an exceſſive libertiniſm in the ſpectators, and 
pravity in the poet. The utmoſt ſalt that could 


e cale, would not have atoned for laughing himſelf, 
for making others laugh, at the expence of decency 
bd good manners . And in this caſe it may well be 
id, that it were better to have no wit at all than to 
Antiqua comœdia ſinceram iilam ſermonis Attici gratiam prope ſola 
met. Q intil. | | 

; Nimium riſus pretium eſt, fi probitatis impendio conſtat. Quiatil. 
4 I 3. 

. l 


make 


ave been beſtowed upon them, which however is not 
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make ſo ill an uſe of it . Mr Brumoi is very much 
to be commended for his having taken care, in givin 
a general idea of Ariſtophanes's writings, to throw! 
veil over thoſe parts of them that might have give 
offence to modeſty. Though ſuch behaviour be th 
indiſpenſable rule of religion, it is not always oblerye| 
by thoſe who pique themſelves moſt on their erud. 
tion, and ſometimes prefer the title of ſcholar to tha Gr 
of Chriſtian. | . 


; 
| 
4 


The ancient comedy ſubſiſted till Lyſander's time, 
who, _ having made himſelf maſter of Athen; i 
changed the form of the government, and put it in ane 
the hands of thirty of the principal citizens. The H. var 
tirical liberty of the theatre was offenſive to them, an! 
therefore they thought fit to put a ſtop to it. Tl: 
reaſon of this alteration is evident, and makes good 
the reflection made before upon the privilege of th 
poets, to criticiſe with impunity upon the perſons a 
the head of the ſtate. The whole authority of Athen 
was then veſted in tyrants. The democracy was ab) 
liſhed. The people had no longer any ſhare in the go 
vernment. They were no more the prince; the 
ſovereignty had expired. The right of giving their 0 
pinions and ſuffrages upon affairs of ſtate was at a 
end; nor dared they, either in their own perſons, d 
by the poets, preſume to cenſure the ſentiments and 
conduct of their maſters. The calling perſons 9 
their names upon the ſtage was prohibited: but tit 
poctical ſpirit ſoon found the ſecret to elude the inten 
tion of the law, and to make itſelf amends for the re 
ſtraint it ſuffered, in the neceſſity of uſing feigned 
names. It then applied to the diſcovery of the final 
eule in known characters, which it copied to the lift 
and from thence acquired the double advantage of g 
tifying the vanity of the poets, and the malice of the 
audience, in a more refined manner. The one hal 
the delicate pleaſure of putting the ſpectators vupl 
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Igueſſing their meaning, and the other, of not being 
miſtaken in their ſuppoſitions, and of affixing the right 
name to the characters repreſented. Such was the co- 
medy, ſince called the middle comedy, of which there 
are ſome inſtances in Ariſtophanes. 
It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, 
who, having entirely aſſured himſelf of the empire of 
Greece by the defeat of the Thebans, occaſioned the 
putting a check upon the licence of the poets, which 
| a daily. From thence the neu comedy took 
its birth, which was only an imitation of private life, 

ad brought nothing upon the ſtage with feigned 
names, and ſuppoſititious adventures. 


* 
3 
gy. 
* 
' 
1 
* 


\ 
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c. Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
Sy vit avec plaiſir, ou crut ne $'y pas voir; 
L'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 

D'un avare ſouvent trace ſur ſon modele ; 

Et mille fois un fat, finement exprimẽ, 

Meconnrut le portrait ſur lui-m&me forme. 


In this new glaſs, whilſt each himſelf ſurvey'd, 
He fat with pleaſure, though himſelf was play'd : 
The miſer grinn'd whilſt avarice was drawn, 
Nor thought the faithful likeneſs was his own ; 
His own dear ſelf no imag'd fool could find, 

But ſaw a thouſand other fops deſign'd. 


This may properly be called fine comedy, and is 
hat of Menander. Of one hundred and eighty, or 
ather eighty, according to Suidas, compoſed by him, 
ll of which Terence is ſaid to have tranſlated, there 
emaintz only a few fragments. The merit of the ori- 
nals may be judged from the excellence of their co- 
J. Quintilian, in ſpeaking of Menander, is not a- 
raid to ſay, that, with the beauty of his works, and 
e height of his reputation, he obſcured, or rather 
dbliterated, the fame of all the writers in the ſame 
ay. He obſerves in another paſſage, that his own 


() Boileay art. poet. cant. 3. 
Vol. V. 


times 
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times were not ſo“ juſt to his merit as they ovght t. 
bave been, which has been the fate of many others, 


but that he was ſufficiently made amends by the f. 
vourable opinion of poſterity. And indeed Philemon, 
a comic poet of the ſame age, though prior to hin, 
was preferred before him, | 


SE CT. IV. The theatre of the ancients deſcribed. 


I HAVE already obſerved, that Aſchylus was the 
firſt founder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned 
with ſuitable decorations. It was at firſt, as well x 
the amphitheatres, compoſed of wooden planks ; bu 
thoſe breaking down, by having too great a weigh 
upon them, the Athenians, exceſſively enamoured of 
dramatic repreſentations, were induced by that acti 
dent to erect thoſe ſuperb ſtructures, which were ini. 
tated afterwards with ſo much ſplendor by the Rona 
magrificence. What I ſhall ſay of them, has alnol 
as much relation to the Roman as the Athenian the 
atres; and is extracted entirely from Mr Boindir' 
learned diſſertation upon the theatre of the a. 
cients (d), who has treated the ſubject in all its extert 
The theatre of the ancients was divided into thie: 
principal parts; each of which had its peculiar apc 
lation, The diviſion for the actors was called in ge. 
neral the ſcene, or ſtage; that for the ſpectators wa 
particularly termed the theatre, which muſt have bea 
of vaſt extent (e), as at Athens it was capable of con- 
taining above thirty thouſand perſons ; and he wr 
cheſtra, which amongſt the Greeks was the place a 
ſigned for the pantomimes and dancers, though i 
Rome it was appropriated to the ſenators and Vella 
virgins. _ | 1 10 
The theatre was of a ſemicircular form on ore fiat 
and ſquare on the other. The ſpace contained vidi 


(4) Memoirs of the acad. of inſcript. Cc. vol. 1. p. 136. Ce. 
Ce) Strab. l. 9. p. 393.; Herod. l. 8. c. 65. 
9 —— ſicut Menander, juſtiora poſterorum, quam ſræ tatis,} 
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8 the ſemicircle, was allotted to the ſpectators, and bad 
W {cats placed one above another to the top of the build- 
ing. The ſquare part, in the front of it, was the ac- 
$:ors diviſion ; and in the interval between both was 
the orcheſtra. | 

The great theatres had three rows of portico's, 
raiſed one upon another, which formed the body of 
the edifice, and at the ſame time three different ſtories 
for the feats. From the higheſt of thoſe portico's the 
vuomen ſaw the repreſentation, covered from the wea- 
ther. The reit of the theatre was uncovered, and all 
the bulineſs of the ſtage was performed in the open 
W air . | 
C Each of theſe ſtories conſiſted of nine rows of ſeats, 
including the landing- place, which divided them from 
each other, and ſerved as a paſſage from ſide to ſide. 
But as this landing · place and paſſage took up the ſpace 
Jof two benches, there were only ſeven to fit upon, 
and, conſequently, in each ſtory there were ſeven rows 
Jof ſeats. They were from fifteen to cighteen inches 
Jin height, and twice as much in breadth; fo that the 
ſpectators had room to fit with their legs extended, 
and without being incommoded by thoſe of the peo- 
fle above them; no foot-boards being provided for 
them. | 
Fach of theſe ſtories of benches were divided in two 
different manners; in their height, by the landing- 
places, called by the Romans Præcinctiones; and in 
their circumferences by ſeveral ſtair-caſes, peculiar to 
each ſtory, which, interſecting them in right lines, 
tending towards the centre of the theatre, gave the 
form of wedges to the quantity of ſeats between them, 
from whence they were called Cunei. 

Behind theſe ſtories of ſeats were covered galleries, 
through which the people thronged into the theatre 
by great ſquare openings, contrived for that purpoſe 

in the walls next the ſeats. Thoſe openings were call- 
ed Vemitoria, from the multitude of the people croud- 
ing through them into their places. 


I 2 As 
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As the actors could not be heard to the extremity 
of the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to ſupply 
that defect, and to augment the force of the voice, 
and make it more diſtinft and articulate. For that 
purpoſe they invented a kind of large veſſels of copper, 
which were diſpoſed under the ſeats of the theatre in 
ſuch a manner, as made all ſounds ſtrike upon the eat 
with more force and diſtinction. 

The orcheſtra being ſituated, as I have obſerved, 
between the two other parts of the theatre, of which 
one was circular, and the other ſquare, it participated 
of the form of each, and occupied the ſpace between 
both. It was divided into three parts. 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable was more particu. 
larly called the orcheſtra, from a Greek word (/ 
that, ſignifies e dance. It was appropriated to the 
pantomimes and dancers, and to all fuch ſubaltern ac. 
tors, as played between the acts, and at the end of the 
repreſentations. . 

The ſecond was named $v«», from its being ſquare 
in the form of an altar. Here the chorus was gene- 

rally placed. | by | 

And in the third, the Greeks generally beſtowed 
their ſymphony, or band of muſic. They called it 
Crocs, from its being ſituate at the bottom of the 
principal part of the theatre, which they ſtyled h 

feenes. | 

I ſhall deſcribe here this third part of the theatre, 
called the ſcenes 3 which was alſo ſubdivided into thice 
different parts. 

The firft and moſt conſiderable was properly call- 
ed the ſcenes, and gave name to this whole diviſion, 
It occupicd the whole front of the _—_— from lice 

to fide, and was the place allotted for the decorations, 

'This front had two ſmall wings at its extremity, Wi 

j from which hung a large curtain, that was let dovn he 
0 open the ſcene, and drawn up between the act, leaf 
| Cf) *Opxriobw . = a 
when pf tl 
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when any thing in the repreſentation made it neceſ- 
ſar. /. ; 
| The ſecond, called by the Greeks indifferently 
beenden and ao, and by the Romans Proſcenium, 
and Pulpitum, was a large open ſpace in front of the 
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Frhich, by the help of the decorations, repreſented ei- 
ther the public place or forum, a common ſtreet, or 
the country 3 but the place ſo repreſented was always 
in the open air. | 

The third diviſion was a part reſerved behind the 
ſcenes, and called by the Greeks ie Here the 
actors dreſſed themſelves, and the decorations were 
Wocked up. In the ſame place were alſo kept the ma- 
chines, of which the ancients had abundance in their 


theatres. . 
1 As only the portico's and the building of the ſcene 
were roofed, it was neceſſary to draw ſails, faſtened 
Vith cords to maſts, over the reſt of the theatre, to 
Wcreen the audience from the heat of the fun, But as 
his contrivance did not prevent the heat, occaſioned 
Sy the perſpiration and breath of fo numerous an aſ- 
embly, the ancients took care to allay it by a kind 
of rain; conveying the water for that uſe above the 
portico's, which falling again in form of dew through 


= grateful coolneſs all around, but the moſt fragrant 
exhalations along with it; for this dew was always 
Ferfumed. Whenever the repreſentations were inter- 
Fopted by ſtorms, the ſpectators retired into the pore 
Rico's behind the ſeats of the theatre. 

The paſſion of the Athenians for repreſentations of 
his kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their ears, 
heir imagination, their underſtanding, all ſhared in 
he ſatisfaction. Nothing gave them ſo ſenfible a 
Pleaſure in dramatic performances, either tragic or 


Comic, as the ſtrokes which were aimed at the affairs 


I 3 application, 


ſcene, in which the actors eee their parts, and 


en infinity of ſmall pores, concealed in the ſtatues, 
With which the theatre abounded, did not only diffuſe 


pf the public; whether pure chance occaſioned the 
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gap 
application, or the addreſs of the poets, who knew (Wl ci 
how to reconcile the moſt remote ſubjects with the Miche 
tranſactions of the republic. They entered by tha hic 
means into the intereſts of the people, took occaſion Muffe. 
to ſooth their paſſions, authoriſe their pretenſions y A 
juſtify and ſometimes condemn their conduct, ente, rom 
tain them with agreeable hopes, inſtruct them in their U 
duty in certain nice conjunCtures ; in effect of which om 
they often not only acquired the applauſes of the ſpec. 5 t 
tators, but credit and influence in the public affals 
and counſels : hence the theatre became fo gratefy], 0 
and ſo much the concern of the people. It was nd 
this manner, according to ſome authors, that Euripi. Wi 
des artfully reconciled his tragedy of * Palamedes 7 
with the ſentence paſſed _ Socrates, and explain. Se 
ed, by an illuſtrious example of antiquity, the innocence re 
of a philoſopher, oppreſſed by a vile malignity ſuppon- Meet 
ed againſt him by power and faction. y 
Accident was often the occaſion of ſudden and un. WS x c 
foreſeen applications, which from their appoſitench th 
were very agreeable to the people. Upon this veil: ra 
of Æſchylus in praiſe of Amphiaraus, v 
— his deſire Bb 
Not to appear, but be the great and good, CeO 
the whole audience roſe up, and unanimouſly applied Nia a 
it to Ariſtides (g). The lame thing kappened to PH ¶ ſtran 
lopœmen at the Nemæan games. Art the inflant be what 
entered the theatre, theſe verſes were ſinging upon the Hand] 
ſtage, | = Freil | 
e comes, to whom we owe Face 
Our liberty, the nobleſt good below, g 8 
All the Grecks caſt their eyes upon Philopœmen (ning 
and, with clapping of hands and acclamations of joy, that, 
expreſſed their veneration for the hero, Fg 
: 
( Flut. in Ariſtid p. 320. Y Plut. in Philopœm. p. 36% L 2. « 


It is not certain whether this piece was prior or poſtctior to te 
death of Socrates, | | 
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cin the ſame manner at Rome, during the ba- 
7 iſhment of Cicero, when ſome verſes of * Accius, 
Fyhich reproached the Greeks with their ingratitude in 
f affering- the baniſhment of Telamon, were repeated 
y Aſop, the beſt actor of his time, they drew tears 
From the eyes of the whole aſſembly. 

Upon another, though very different occaſion, the 
Roman people applied to Pompey the Great ſome ver- 
5 to this effect, 


0 'Tis eur unhappineſs has made thee great; 
Wand then addreſſing to the people, 

The time ſhall come when you ſhall late deplore 
So great a power confided to ſuch hands, 


WT he ſpectators obliged the actor to repeat theſe verſes 
ſeveral times. 


rc. V. Paſſion for the repreſentations of the 
Ss theatre, one of the principal cauſes of the degene- 
racy and cerruplion of the Athenian ſtate. | 
# WHEN we compare the happy times of Greece, in 
Ewhich Europe and Aſia reſounded with nothing but the 
fame of the Athenian viftories, with tlie later ages 
when the power of Philip and Alexander the Great had 
ia a manner ſubjected it, we ſhall be ſurpriſed at the 
ſtrange alteration in the affairs of that republic. But 
what is moſt material, is the knowledge of the cauſes 
Wand progreſs of this declenſion; and theſe Mr de Tour- 


' ; tn 


face to his tranſlation of Demoſthenes's orations. 

There was no longer at Athens any traces of that 
manly and vigorous policy, equally capable of plan- 
ning good, and 'retrieving bad ſucceſs. Inſtead of 
chat, there remained only an inconſiſtent loftineſs, 


— 


7 
5. 
(1) Cic. in orat. pro Sext. n. 120.—123. (*) Cie. ad Attic, 


L 2. epiſt. 19. ; Val. Max. I. 6. c. 2. | 
O ingtatifici Argivi, inanes Graii, immemores beneficii, 


Exulare ſiviſtis, ſiviſtis pelli, pulſum patimini. 
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Breil bas diſcuſſed in an admirable manner in the pre- 
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apt to evaporate in pompous decrees. They were ng 
more thoſe Athenians, who, when menaced by a de. 
luge of barbarians, demoliſhed their houſes to build 
ſhips with the timber, and whoſe women ſtoned the 
abject wretch to death, that propoſed to appeaſe the 
grand monarch by tribute or homage. The love af 
eaſe and pleaſure had almoſt entirely extinguiſhed that 
of glory, liberty, and independence. 

Pericles, that great man, ſo abſolute, that thoſe 
who envied him treated him as a ſecond Piſiſtratus 
was the firſt author of this degeneracy and corruption, 
With the deſign of conciliating the favour of thre peo. 
ple, he ordained, that upon ſuch days as games or (4 
crifices were celebrated, a certain number of obol 
ſhould be diſtributed amongſt them ; and that in the 
aſſemblies, in which affairs of ſtate were to be tram. 
acted, every individual ſhould receive a certain peci- 
niary gratification in right of preſence, Thus the 
members of the republic were ſeen for the firſt tine 
to ſell their care in the adminiſtration of the govern 
ment, and to rank amongſt ſervile employments the 
moſt noble functions of the ſovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foreſee where ſo exceſſive an 
abuſe would end; and to remedy it, it was propoſed 
to eſtabliſh a fund for the ſupport of a war, and to 
make it capital to adviſe, upon any account whatſoever, 
the application of it to other uſes. But notwithſtand: 
ing the abuſe always ſubſiſted. At firſt it feemed tol 
rable, whilſt the citizen who was ſupported at the 
public expence, endeavoured to deſerve its liberality by 
doing his duty in the field for nine months together. 
Every one was to ſerve in his turn, and whoever fail 
ed, was treated as a deſerter without diſtinction: but 

at length the number of the tranſgreſſors carried it 2. 
gainſt the law ; and impunity, as it commonly hap 
pens, multiplied their number. People accuſtomed 
to the delightful abode of a city, where feaſts and 
games ran in a perpetual circle, conceived an oY ) 

Tt civic iy (») 
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Wible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they 
Hooked upon as unworthy of free-born men. 
lt was therefore neceſſary to find amuſement for 
Sis indolent people, to fill up the great void of an in- 
Rive uſeleſs life. Hence aroſe principally their paſ- 
Jon, or rather frenzy for public ſhews. The death 
: Epaminondas, which ſeemed to promiſe them the 
Peateſt advantages, gave the final ſtroke to their ruin 
d deſtruction. © Their courage,” ſays Juſtin (/), 
did not ſurvive that illuſtrious Theban. Free 
from a rival, who kept their emulation alive, they 
8 ſunk into lethargic ſloth and effeminacy. The 
funds for armaments by land and fea were ſoon la- 
viſbed upon games and feaſts, The ſeaman's and 
ſoldier's pay was diſtributed to the idle citizen, ener- 
E vated in ſoft luxurious habits of life. The repre» 
ſentations of the theatre were preferred to the ex- 
the erciſes of the camp. Valour and military knows 
ime WF ledge were entirely diſregarded. Great captains 
m. WF were in no eſtimation ; whilſt good poets and ex- 
cellent comedians ingroſſed the univerſal applauſe,” 
Extravagance of this kind makes it eaſy to compre- 
nd in what multitudes the people thronged to the 


oled Wramatic performances. As no expence was ſpared in 
! to Whnibelliſbing them, exorbitant ſums were ſunk in the 
ver, Wer vice of the theatre. If, ſays Plutarch (nn), what 
and · Wſech repreſentation of the dramatic pieces coſt the A- 


enians were rightly calculated, it would appear, that 


the Wp'cir expences in playing the Bacchanalians, the Phœ- 
y by W<ians, OEdipus, Antigone, Medea, and Electra, (tra- 
ther, Nedies written either by Sophocles or Euripides), were 
fal: Neater than thoſe which had been employed againſt 


e barbarians in the defence of the liberty, and for 


it 2. Ne preſervation, of Greece. (x) This gave a Spar- 
bap- n juſt reaſon to cry out, on ſeeing an eſtimate of 
med Ne enormous ſums laid out in the diſputes of the tra- 
and Nie poets ; and the extraordinary pains taken by the 


(!) Juſtin, 1. 6. c. 9. (m) Plut. de glo. Athen. p. 394- 
(n) 1d. Sympoſ t. 7. quæſt. 7. p. 710. a 
| magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates who preſided in them, that a people muſ 
be void of ſenſe to apply themſelves in ſo warm an 
ſerious a manner to things fo frivolous. “ For,” add. 
ed he, “games ſhould be only games; and nothin 
« is more unreaſgnable than to purchaſe a ſhort ary 
« trivial amuſement at ſo great a price. Pleaſures q 
t. this kind agree only with public rejoicings, and ſe 


« ſons of feltivity, and were deſigned to divert pes wee 
« ple at their leiſure hours; but ſhould by no mea af | 
« inter fere with the affairs of the public, nor the ne C.. 
« ceſſary expences of the government.” WD 
After all, fays Plutarch, in a paſſage which I kay Ian 
already cited, of What utility have theſe tragedics ben,. 
to Athens, though ſo much boaſted by the people, ani J 0 
admired by the reſt of the world? We find, that tie Ie 
prudence of Themiſtocles incloled the city with hege 
walls; that the fine taſte and magnificence of Perics eke 
improved and agorned it; that the noble fortitude «AF 
Miltiades preſerved its liberty; and that the modem . 
conduct of Cimon acquired it the empire and govern: 1 
ment of all Greece. If the wiſe and learned pocij M= 


of Euripides, the ſublime diftion cf Sophocles, the 
lofty buſkin of AÆſchylus, have obtained equal ada: 
tages for the city of Athens, by delivering it fn un 

impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, 1 ch 

ſent, (in Plutarch's words), that dramatic piccs 

ſhould be ranked with trophies of victory, the poetic 

ſcenes with the fields of battle, and the compolition 

of the poets. with the great cxploits of the gencr:ls 
But what a compariſon would this be? On the cee 

ſide would be ſeen a few writers, crowned with wreatls 

of ivy, and dragging a goat or an ox after thern, tit 

rewards and victims aſſigned them for excelling in tis 

gie poetry: on the other, a train of illuſtrious ca 

tains, furrounded with colonies founded, cities take! 
and nations ſubjected by their wiſdom and valour. ! 

is not to per petuate the victories of Aiſchylus and Sv 

phocles, but in remembrance of the glorious battles d 

Marathon, Salamin, Eurymedon, and many * 

6 at | | tha 
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Hat ſeveral feaſts are celebrated every month by the 
Precians. 

The concluſion of Plutarch from hence, in which 
Ac onght to agree with him, is, that it was the higheſt 
Wmprudence in the“ Athenians, to prefer pleaſure to. 
Wuty, the paſſion for the theatre to the love of their 
ountry, trivial repreſentations to the application to 
Sublic buſineſs; and to conſume in uſeleſs expences 
d dramatic entertainments, the funds intended for 
Fhe ſupport of fleets and armies, Macedon, till then is. 
bſcure and inconſiderable, well knew how to take 4 
advantage of the + Athenian indolence and effemina- 44 
Wy ; and Philip, inſtructed by the Greeks themſelves, L 
Wmongſt whom he had for ſeveral years applied him- =_ 
Welf ſucceſsfully to the art of war, was not long be- 
fore he gave Greece a maſter, and ſubjeQed it to the 
Woke, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, 
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W + Quibus rebus effectum eſt, ut, inter otia Gracorum, ſordidum et 
bſcurum antea Macedonum nomen emergeret ; et Philippus, obſes tri- 
Wennio Thebis habitus, Epaminondæ ct Pelopidæ virtutibus eruditus, re- 
um Maccdoniæ, Græciæ, et Aſiæ cc vicibus, velut jugum ſervitutis, 
Wnponerct. 7½ in. J. 6. c. 9. 4 N 
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Tyrants of SYRACUSE. 


years, by the expulſion of the family of Gelon 

The events which paſſed in that interval, es 
cept the invaſion of the Athenians, are of no ges 
importance, and little known: but thoſe which follow 
are of a different nature, and make amends for th: 
chaſm ; I mean the reigns of Dionyſius the father and 
ſon, tyrants of Syracuſe ; the firſt of whom governed 


8 YRACUSE had regained its liberty about ſixty 


- thirty-eight, and the * other twelve, in all fit 


years. As this hiſtory is entirely foreign to whit 
paſſed in Greece at the ſame time, I ſhall relate it i 
this place all together and by itſelf; obſerving only, 
that the firſt twenty years of it, upon which I an 


After having been expelled for more than ten years, he reaſead 


he throne, and reigned two or three years, 
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now entering, agree almoſt in point of time, with the 
laſt twenty of the preceding volume. 
This hiſtory will preſent to our view a ſeries of the 
moſt odious and horrid crimes, though it abounds 
at the ſame time with inſtruction. When, * on the one 
ſide, we behold a prince, the declared enemy of liber- 
ty, juſtice, and laws, treading under his feet the moſt 
Pfacred rights of nature and religion, inflicting the moſt 
cruel torments upon his ſubjects, beheading ſome, 
burning others, for a ſlight word, delighting and feaſt- 
ing himſelf with human blood, and gratifying his ſa- 
vage inhumanity with the ſufferings and miſeries of 
every age and condition: I ſay, when we behold ſuch 
an object, can we deny a truth which the Pagan world 
itſelf hath confeſſed, and Plutarch takes occaſion to 
obſerve, in ſpeaking of the tyrants of Sicily, that 
Cod in his anger gives ſuch princes to a people, and 
makes uſe of the impious and the wicked to puniſh 
te guilty and the criminal? On the other fide, when 
the flame prince, the dread and terror of Syracuſe, 
is perpetually anxious and trembling for his own life, 
and abandoned to remorſe and regret, can find no 
perſon in his whole ſtate, not even his wives or chil- 
Ecren, in whom he can confide ; who will not think 
with Tacitus, + That it is not without reaſon the 0- 


Wyrants could be ſcen, we ſhould find them torn in 
Pieces with a thouſand evils ; it being certain, that 
We body does not ſuffer more from inflictions and tors 
ments, than the minds of ſuch wretches {rum their 


4 Erit Dionyſus illie tyrannus, libertatis, juſtitiæ, legum exitium. 
os uret, alios verberabit, alios ob levem offenſam jubebit detruncuri, 
Penec. de conſol. ad Marc. o. 17. 

| Sanguine humano non tantum gaudet, ſed paſcitur; ſed et ſuppli- 
is omnium ætatum crudclitatem infatiabilem explct. Sehe, de benefs 
7. c. 19. 

| 7 Neque fruſtra præſtantiſſimus ſapientiæ fir mare {\litus eſt, ſi teclu- 
Fatur (y rannorum meates, ple aſpici laniztus et iftus; quando, at 
opora verbe ribus, ita izvitia, libidine, malis conſultis animus dilaces 
pretur. Tacit. annal, J. 6. c. 6. 
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racle of wiſdom has declared, that if the hearts of 
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Ch 
crimes, cruelties, and the injuſtice and violence #0 2b 
their proceedings ? lane 


The condition of a good prince is quite different. 
He loves his people, and is beloved by them; he en. 
joys a perfect tranquillity within himſelf, and live; 
with his ſubjeCts as a father with his children. Though 
he knows that the ſword of juſtice is in his hand, 11 
he apprehends the uſe of it. He loves to turn ade 
its edge, and can never reſolve to evidence bis power, Ws x 
but with extreme reluctance, in the laſt extremity, WW 
and with all the forms and ſanction of the * laws. 4 


Tyrant puniſhes only from caprice and paſſion; and ** 
believes, ſays Plutarch upon Dionyſius, that he is nat [i 
really + maſter, and does not act with ſupreme autho. ever 
rity, but as he ſets himſelf above all laws, has no o: and 
ther but his will and pleaſure, and fees himſelf obeyed thag 
implicitly. Whereas, continues the fame author, e Her 
that can do whatever he will, is in great danger d by f. 
doing what he ought not. the ; 
Beſides theſe charaReriſtics of cruelty and tyranry, bterpr 
which particularly diſtinguiſh the firſt Dionyſius, ve he 
ſhall ſee in his hiſtory, whatever unbounded ambition, Wireral 
ſoſtained by great valour, extenſive abilities, and the Nas! 
neceſſary talents for acquiring the confidence ct « death 
people, is capable of undertaking for the attainment lite. 
of ſovereignty; the various means he had the accrcis misfo 
to employ, for the maintaining himſelf in it againli te by th. 
oppoſition of his enemies, and the odjum of the f Th 
blic; and, laſtly, the tyrant's ſucceſs in eſcaping, % N eſtabl 
ring a reign of thirty eight years, the many conf Wiſer the 
racies formed againſt tim, and in tranſmitting peace ſerved 
Ne eſt in maxima poteſtate veriſſima animi temperantia, non erp⸗ i ariti 
ditate aliqua, non temeritate incendi ; non priorum principum chen, iches 
corruptum, quantum in cives ſuos liceat, experiendo tentare ; ſed he uch at 
tare aciem imperii ſui.—— Quid intereſt inter tyrannum et regem, 11 F * 
cies enim ĩpſa fortunz ac licentia par ct), niſi quod tyranni in yoluptat f 
{xviunt, reges non nifi ex cauſa et neceſſitate? Senec. de clem. lib. 1. . 11 entu 
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Chap. 1. of D10oNYS1Us the Elder. 1 
| 5 ably the tyranny to bis ſon, as a legitimate poſſeſſior, 


and a right of inheritance. 


. 


His chapter contains the hiſtory of Dionyſus 
| the elder, who reigned thirty-eight years, 


Scr. I. Means made uſe of by Dionyſius the elder 


{_ © to poſſeſs himſelf of the tyranny. 

(a) Dieu, was a native of Syracuſe, of noble 
; and illuſtrious extraction according to ſome ; 
but others ſay his birth was baſe and obſcure, How- 
ever it was, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour, 
and acquired great reputation in a war with the Car- 


> 


thaginians. He was one of thoſe who accompanied 
Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter Syracuſe 
by force of arms, after having been baniſhed through 


the intrigues of his enemies. The event of that en- 
Sterpriſe was not happy. Hermocrates was killed. 
The Syracuſans did not ſpare his accomplices, fe- 


veral of whom were publicly executed. Dionyſius 


as left amongſt the wounded. The report of his 


death, deſignedly given out by his relations, ſaved his 


life. Providence had ſpared Syracuſe an infinity of 
misfortunes, had he expired either upon the ſpot, or 
by the executioner. 
The Carthaginians had made ſeveral attempts to 
&ſiabliſh themſelves in Sicily, and to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the principal towns of that iſland, as we have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere (b). Its happy ſituation for their 
maritime commerce, the fertility of its foil, and the 
Wiches of its inhabitants, were powerful inducements to 
Buch an enterpriſe. We may farm an idea of the wealth 
pf its cities, from Diodorus Siculus's account of Agri- 
pentum (c). The temples wereof extraordinary mag- 
pifcence, eſpecially that of Jupiter Olympius, which 
(a) Diod. l. 13. p. 197. (+) In the hiſtory of the Carthaginians, 
vl. 1. (c) Diod. I. 13. p. 203. 206. 
K 2 Was 
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was three hundred and forty feet in length, ſixty in 
breadth, and one hundred and twenty in height. Thy 
piazzas or galleries, in their extent and beauty, an. 
ſwered to the reſt of the building. On one fide wy 
repreſented the battle of the giants, on the other, th; 
taking of Troy, in figures as large as the life. With, 
out the city was an artificial lake, which was eve 
ſtadia (above a quarter of a league) in circumference, 
It was full of all kinds of fiſh, covered with ſwans and 
other water-fowls, and afforded the moſt agrecab|; 
proſpect imaginable. 
It was about the time of which we ſpeak, that Exe. 
netus, victor in the Olympic games, entered the cit 
in triumph, in a magnificent chariot, attended by thre 
hundred more, all drawn by white horſes. Then 
habits were adorned with gold and filver ; and no- 
thing was ever more ſplendid than their appearance 
Gellias, the moſt wealthy of the citizens of Aprigen 
tum, erected ſeveral large apartments in his houle, far 
the reception and entertainment of his gueſts, Set 
vants waited by his order at the gates of the city, u 
invite all ſtrangers to lodge at their maſter's houk; 
whither they conducted them. Hoſpitality was much 
practiſed and eſteemed by the generality of that city, 
A violent ſtorm having obliged five hundred horſ{emet 
to take ſhelter there, Gellias entertained them all in 
Eis houſe, and ſupplied them immediately with ry 
cloaths, of which he had always a great quantity it 
his wardrobe. This is underſtanding how to makes 
noble uſe of riches. His cellar is much talked of 07 
biſtorians, in which he had three hundred relervoui 
hewn out of the rock, each of which contained a 
hundred “ amphoræ. 
This great and opulent city was beſieged, and 
length taken by the Carthaginians. Its fall ſ:0% 
all Sicily, and ſpread an univeiſal terror. The caul 
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chap. . of Dionysivs the Elder. toy 


of its being loſt, was imputed to the Syracuſans, who 
ad but weakly aided it. Dionyſius, who, from that 
tine, had no other thoughts but of his grand deſigns, 


and was ſecretly active in laying the foundations of his 
future power, took the advantage of this favourable 
opportunity, and of the general complaints of Sicily 
againſt the Syracuſans, to render the magiſtrates odious, 
and to exclaim againſt their adwiniſtration. In a pu- 
blic aſſembly, held to conſider of the preſent ſtate of 
affairs, when no body dared to open their mouths, 


for fear of the perſons at the helm, Dionyſius roſe 


up, and boldly accuſed the magiſtrates of treaſon 
adding, that it was his opinion, that they ought to 
de depoled immediately, without waiting till the term 
of their adminiſtration ſhould expire. They retorted 
this audacity with treating him as a ſeditious perſon, 
and a diſturber of the public tranquillity ; and, as ſuch, 


hid a fine upon bim according to the laws. This was 


to be paid, before he could be admitted to ſpeak again, 
and Dionyſius was not in a condition to diſcharge it, 
Philiſtus, one of the richeſt citizens, (who wrote the 
biltory of Sicily, which is not come down to us), de- 
polited the money, and exhorted him at the ſame 


lime to give his opinion upon the ſtate of affairs, with 


all the liberty which became a citizen zealous tor his 


country, 


$ Dionylius accordingly reſumed his diſcourſe with 


more vigor than before. He had long cultivated the 


habit of eloquence, which he looked upon with rea- 


Pn as a very neceſſary talent in a republican govern— 


ment; eſpecially in his views of acquiring the people's 
favour, and of conciliating them to his meaſures. He 


pegan with deſcribing in a lively and pathetic manner 
he ruin of Agrigentum, a neighbouring city in their 
Wlliance ; the deplorable extremity to which the in- 


@abitants had been reduced, of quitting the place un- 
er the cover of the night; the cries and lamenta- 


Fons of infants, and of aged and lick perſons, whom 


he) had been obliged to abandon to a cruel and mercileſs 
ſ K 3 enemy; 


5 
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enemy; and the conſequential murder of all who 
bad been leſt in the city, whom the barbarous victor 
dragged from the temples and altars of the gods, fee. 
ble refuges againſt the Carthaginian fury and impiety, 
He imputed all theſe evils to the treachery of the com. 
manders of the army, who, inſtead of marching ty 
the relief of Agrigentum, had retreated with their 
troops; to the criminal protraction and delay of the 
magiſtrates, corrupted by Carthaginian bribes ; and 
to the pride of the great and rich, who regarded no- 
thing but eſtabliſhing their own power upon the ruins 
of their country's liberty. He repreſented Syracul: 
as compoſed of two different bodies ; the one, by their 
ower and influence, uſurping all the dignities and 
wealth of the ſtate; the other, obſcure, deſpiſed, and 
trod under foot, bearing the ſad yoke of a ſhameful 
ſervitude, and rather ſlaves than citizens. He conclu: 
ded with ſaying, that the only remedy for ſo mar 
evils, was, to elect perſons from amongſt the people 
devoted to their intereſts, and who, not being capabl: 
of rendering themſelves formidable by their ricce 
and authority, would be ſolely employed for the po- 
blic good, and apply in earneſt to the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the liberty of Syracuſe. | 
This diſcourſe was liſtened to with infinite pleaſure, 
as all ſpeeches are which flatter the natural propenliy 
of inferiors to complain of the government; and ws 
followed with the univerſal applauſe of the peopk, 
who always give themſelves up blindly to thofe who 
know how to deceive them, under the ſpecious pretext 
of ſerving their intereſt. All the magiſtrates were de. 
poſed vpon the ſpot, and others ſubſtituted in thei 
room, with Dionyſus at the head of them. 
This was only the firſt ſtep to the tyranny, 4 
which he did not ſtop. The ſucceſs of his underts 
king inſpired him with new courage and confidence 


He had alſo in view the diſplacing of the generals 


the army, and to have their power transferred to bim. 
ſelf. The deſign was bold and dangerous; and heap 
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plied to it with addreſs. Before he attacked them 
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operly, he planted his batteries againſt them at a di- 
tance; calumniating them by his emiſſaries to the 
people, and ſparing no pains to render them ſuſpected, 
He cauſed it to be whiſpered amongſt the populace, 


mat thoſe commanders held ſecret intelligence with 


the enemy; that diſguiſed couriers were frequently 
ſcen paſſing and repaſſing; and that it was not to be 


© doubted, but ſome conſpiracy was on faot. He af- 
© fected on his (ide not to ſee thole leaders, nor to open 


” He communicated none of his deſigns to them; as if 


himſelf to them at all upon the affairs of the public, 


he was apprehenſive of rendering himſelf ſuſpected 


by baving any intercourſe or correſpondence with 


them, Perſons of ſenſe and diſcernment were not at 
a loſs to diſcover the tendency of theſe underminin 
arts; nor were they ſilent upon the occaſion : but the 
common people, prejudiced in his favour, inceſſant] 
applauded and admired his zeal, and looked upon him 
as the ſole protector and aſſerter of their rights and 
liberties. 

Another ſcheme, which he ſet at work with his u- 


© ſual addreſs, was of very great ſervice to him, and ex- 
ccedingly promoted his deſigns. There was a great 
number of baniſhed perſons diſperſed throughout Si- 


cily, whom the faction of the nobility of Syracuſe 
had expelled the city at different times, and upon 
different pretences. He knew what an addition of 
| ſtrength ſo numerous a body of citizens would be to 
him, whom gratitude to a benetaCtor, and reſentment 
againſt thoſe who had occaloned their bani ment, 
| the hope of retrieving their affairs, and of emiching 
| themſelves out of the ſpoils of his eneniies, rendered 
| moſt proper for the execution of his deſigns, and at- 
tached unalterably to his perſon and imereſt. He ap- 
| plied therefore carnelily to obtain their recall, It was 
given out, that it was neceſſary to raiſe a numerous 
body of troops to oppoſe the progreſs of the'Cartha- 
| ginians, and the people were in great pain upon the 

expence 
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expence to which the new levies would amount. Dj. 
onyſius took the advantage of this favourable con. 
juncture, and the diſpoſition of the public. He te, out 
preſented, that it was ridiculous to bring foreign troopy This 
at a great expence from Italy and Peloponneſus, hilf fel 


they might ſupply themſelves with excellent ſoldiers high 
without being at any charge at all: that there were Cue 
numbers of Syracuſans in every part of Sicily, who, that 
notwithſtanding the ill treatment they had received, Hav 
had always retained the hearts of citizens under the bis 1 
name and condition of exzles : that they preſerved x alten 
tender affection and inviolable fidelity for their coun. ſed 

try, and had choſe rather to wander about Sicily, i then 
without ſupport or ſettlement, than to take party in able 
the armies of the enemy, however advantageous the H 
offers to induce them to it had been. This diſcourſe n 
of Dionyſius had all the effect upon the people he bim, 
could have wiſhed. His colleagues, who perceived tte! 
plainly what he had in view, were afraid to contradict Jecte 
him; rightly judging, that their oppoſition would not and 
only prove ineffectual, but incenſe the people againl Cart 
them, and even augment the reputation of Dionyſus, — 


to whom it would leave the honour of recalling the 
exiles. Their return was therefore decreed, and 
they accordingly came all to Syracuſe without loſing 
time. 

A deputation from Gela, a city in the dependence 
of Syracuſe, arrived about the fame time, to demand 
that the garriſon ſhould be reinforced. Dionylius 
immediately marched thither with two thouſand foot, 
and four hundred horſe. He found the city in a gicat 
commotion, and divided into two factions ; one cf 
the people, and the other of the rich and powerful 
The latter having been tried in form, were condemn 
ed by the aſſembly to die, and to have their eſtates 
confiſcated for the uſe of the public. This confiſca. 
tion was applied to pay off the arrears which had 
long been due t the former garriſon, commanded by 


Dexippus the Lacedæmonian; and Diouylius oe 
| le 
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ſed the troops be brought with him to Syracuſe, to 
double the pay they were to receive from the city. 
This was attaching ſo many new creatures to him- 
. The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the 
' Whigheſt marks of honour, and ſent deputies to Syra- 
' W cule, to return their thanks for the important ſervice 
that city had done them in ſending Dionyſtus thither. 
Having endeavoured in vain to bring Dexippus into 
bis meaſures, he returned with his troops to Syracuſe, 
after having promiſed the inhabitants of Gela, who u- 
ſed all means in their power to keep him amongſt 
them, that he would ſoon return with more conſider- 
Fable aid. 
> He arrived at Syracuſe juſt as the people were co- 
ming out of the theatre, who ran in throngs about 
bim, inquiring with earneſtneſs what he had heard of 
the Carthaginians. He anſwered with a fad and de- 
jected air, That the city nourithed far more dangerous 
and formidable enemies in her boſom : That whilſt 
Carthage was making extraordinary preparations for 
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inſtead of rouſing the zeal and attention of the citi« 
zens, and ſetting every thing at work againi the ap- 
proach of ſo potent an enemy, lulled them with tris 
vial amuſements and idle ſhews, and ſuffered the troops 
to want neceſſaiies ; converting their pay to their pri- 
vate uſes in a fraudulent manner, deſtructive to the 
public affairs: That he had always ſufficiently compre- 
bended the cauſe of ſuch a conduct: That however 
it was not now upon mere conjecture, but upon too 
erident proof, his complaints were founded: That 
Imilcar, the general of the Carthaginians, had ſent an 
officer to him, under pretext of treating about the 
© ranſom of priſoners, but in reality to prevail on him 
not to be too ftrift in exan,ining into the conduct of 
bis colleagues; and that it be would not enter into the 
| meaſures of Carthage, at leaſt that he would not op- 
| pole them: That for his part he came to reſign his 
; {& <2mand, and to abdicate his dignity, that he 1 

ö . cave 
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the invaſion of Syracuſe, thoſe who were in command, 


politic manner. He propoſed, that all the citizen 
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leave no room for injurious ſuſpicions of his acting h 
concert, and holding intelligence with traitors why 
fold the commonwealth. - | 

This diſcourſe being rumoured amongſt the troy, 
and about the city, occaſioned great inquietude and: 
larm. The next day the aſſembly was ſummon 
and Dionyſius renewed his complaints againſt the ge 
nerals, which were received with univerſal applaul. 
Some of the aſſembly cried out, that it was neceſſary 
to appoint him generaliſſimo, with unlimited powe, 
and that it would be too late for ſo ſalutary a recourl, 
when the enemy was at the gates of Syracuſe : Tha 
the importance of the war which threatened them, . 
quired ſuch a leader: That it was in the ſame manne 
formerly, that Gelon was elected generaliflimo, and 
defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, which 


- conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men: That as for 


the : accuſation alledged againſt the traitors, it migh 
be referred to another day, but that the preſent affat 


would admit no delay. Nor was it deferred in effect 


for the people (who, when once prejudiced, run hea 
long after their opinion, without examining any thing) 


elected Dionyſius generaliſſimo, with unlimited power, 


that inſtant. In the ſame aſſembly he cauſed it to be 


decreed, that the ſoldiers pay ſhould be doubled; in 


ſinuating that the ſtate would be amply reimburſed by 
the conqueſts conſequential of that advance. This de. 


ing done, and the aſſembly diſmiſſed, the Syraculanz, 


upon cool reflection on what had paſſed, began to be 
in ſome conſternation, as if it had not been the el. 
fect of their own choice; and comprehended, thoug| 
too late, that, from the deſire of preſerving. their l. 
berty, they had given themſelves a maſter, 

' Dionyſus rightly judged the importance of taking 
his meaſures before the people repented what they 
had done. There remained but one ſtep more to the 


tyranny, which was to have a body of guards afligned 


him; and that he accompliſhed in the moſt artful and 


under 


I 
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— forty years of age, and capable of bearing arms, 


ould march with proviſions for thirty days to the 


tity of Leontium. The Syracuſans were at that time 
n poſſeſſion of the place, and had a garriſon in it. It 


vas full of fugitive and foreign ſoldiers, who were ve- 
y fit perſons for 'the execution of his deſigns. He 
fly ſuſpected, that the greateſt part of the Syracu- 
— would not follow him. He ſet out, however, 


and incamped in the night upon the plains near the 
tity. It was not long before a great noiſe was heard 


throughout the whole camp. This tumult was raiſed 
y perſons planted for that purpoſe by Dionyſius. He 


fected, that ambuſcades had been laid with deſign 


o aſſaſſinate him, and in great trouble and alarm re- 
tired for refuge into the citadel of Leontium, where 


de paſſed the reſt of the night, after having cauſed a a 


preat number of fires to be lighted, and had drawn 
[ ſuch of the troops as he moſt confided in. Ar 


rcak of day the people aſſembled in a body; to 
hom, expreſſing ſtill great apprehenſion, he explain» 
a the danger he had been in, and demanded permiſ- 


bon to chuſe himſelf a guard of ſix hundred men for 
he ſecurity of his perſon. Piſiſtratus had ſet him the 
example long before, and had uſed the ſame ſtratagem 
hen he made himſelf tyrant of Athens. His demand 
emed very reaſonable, and was accordingly complied 
With, He choſe out a thouſand men for his guard up- 
pn the ſpot, armed them completely, equipped them 
Þagnificently, and made them great promiſes for their 
ncouragement. He alſo attached the foreign ſoldiers 
b his intereſt in a peculiar manner, by ſpeaking to 
em with great freedom and affability. He made ma- 
dy removals and alterations in the troops, to ſecure 
be officers in his intereſt, and diſmiſſed Dexippus to 
parta, in whom he could not confide. At the ſame 
me he ordered a great part of the garriſon which he 
ad fent to Gela, to join him, and aſſembled from all 
ats fugitives, exiles, debtors, and criminals; a train 


ſorthy of a tyrant, | 
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With this eſcort he returned to Syracuſe, thx 1 
trembled at his approach. The people were no long. trot 
er in a condition to oppoſe his undertakings, or to «iſ, bey 


pute his authority. The city was full of foreign f. con 
diers, and ſaw itſelf upon the point of being attach n 
by the Carthaginians. To ſtrengthen himſelf the ma cou 
in the tyranny, he eſpouſed the daughter of Hermocrate, Na v 
the moſt powerful citizen of Syracuſe, and who h cir 
contributed the moſt to the defeat of the Athenian, MW nd 
He alſo gave his ſiſter in marriage to Polyxenus, br lace 
ther-in-law of Hermocrates. He afterwards fummo. ¶ tim 
ed an aſſembly, in which he rid himſelf of DaphreuMW die. 
and Demarchus, who had been the moſt active in i the: 
poſing his uſurpation. In this manner Dionylus Ware 
from a ſimple notary, and a citizen of the loweſt cl: ed: 
made himſelf abſolute lord and tyrant of the great diti. 


and moſt opulent city of Sicily. hi 
1 and 

SECT. II. Commottons in Sicily and at Syracuſe again} ſich 
Dionyſius. He finds means to diſpel them. Top kran 
vent revolts, he propeſes to attack the Cart bag. Pol 


nians. His uenderſul application and ſucceſt ui 
making preparations for the war, Plato comes 
Syracuſe. His intimacy and friendſhip with Din 


(4) D/oxraios had a rude ſhock to experience in 

| the beginning of his uſurpation. The Ca: 
thaginians having beſieged Gela, he marched to its rt: 
lief, and, after ſome unſucceſsful endeavours agi 
the enemy, threw himſelf into the place. He bel 
ved there with little vigor; and all the ſervice he id 
the inhabitants, was, to make them abandon their cy 
in the night, and to cover their flight in perſon, be 
was ſuſpected of acting in concert with the enemy, ard 
the more becauſe they did not purſue him, and th 
he loſt very few of his foreign ſoldiers. All the inh. 
bitants who remained at Gela, were butchered. Theke 
of Camarina, to avoid the fame fate, followed ther 
example, and withdrew with all the effects they could 


_ (4) Diod. |, 13+ P. 227-——23 ts 


carry Y 


| Chap. i. 


carry away. The moving ſight of aged perſons, ma- 
# trons, young virgins, and tender infants, hurried on 
beyond their ſtrength, ſtruck Dionyſius's troops with 
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compaſſion, and incenſed them againſt the tyrant. 
Thoſe he had raiſed in Italy, withdrew to their own 
country; and the Syracuſan cavalry, after having made 
da vain attempt to kill him upon the march, from his 
being ſurrounded with his foreigners, made forwards, 
and having entered Syracuſe, went direQly to his pa- 
lace, which they plundered, uſing his wife at the ſame 
time with ſo much violence and ill uſage, that ſhe 
died of it ſoon after. Dionyſius, who had foreſeen 
© their deſign, followed them cloſe with only an hun- 
© dred horſe and four hundred foot; and having march- 
ed almoſt twenty leagues (e) with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, he arrived at midnight at one of the gates, 
which he found ſhut againſt him. He ſet fire to it, 


and opened himſelf a paſſage in that manner. The 


richeſt of the citizens rar thither to diſpute his en- 
trance, but were ſurrounded by the ſoldiers, and al- 
moſt all of them killed. Dionyſius having entered the 
city, put all to the ſword that came in his way, plun- 
dered the houſes of his enemies, of whom he killed a 


ereat number, and forced the reſt to leave Syracuſe. 


The next day in the morning the whole body of his 
troops arrived, The unhappy fugitives of Gela and 
Camarina, out of horror for the tyrant, retired to 
the Leontines. Imilcar having ſent an herald to Sy- 
racuſe, a treaty was concluded, as mentioned in the 
hiſtory of the Carthaginians (). By one of the ar- 
Qicles it was ſtipulated, that Syracuſe ſhould continue 


under the government of Dionyſius ; which confirm- | 


ed all the ſuſpicions that had been conceived of him. 
This happened in the year Darius Nothus died (g), 

It was then he ſacrificed every thing that gave him 
Þmbrage, to his repoſe and ſecurity. He knew, that, 


| (e 400 Nadia. (9) Vol. 1. 


| (2) A. M. 3608. Ant. J. C. 404. 
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flanked at due diſtances with high towers, and ſepart 
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after having deprived the Syracuſans of all that w 
dear to them, he could not fail of incurring their ey. 
treme abhorrence; and the fear of the miſeries he had 
to expect in conſequence, increaſed in the uſurper h 
proportion to their hatred of him. He looked upy 
all his new ſubjects as ſo many enemies; and believe! it t 
that he could only avoid the dangers which ſurround: Wthei 
him on all ſides, and dogged him in all places, by cut: con 
ting off one part of the people to intimidate the other, N upo 
He did not obſerve, that in adding the cruelty of e up0 
ecutions to the oppreſſion of the public, he only mul. Withei 
tiplied his enemies, and induced them, after the lok bort 
of their liberty, to preſerve at leaſt their lives by a Wrevc 
tempting upon his. Fed 

Ch) Dionyſius, who foreſaw that the Syracuſan ker 


would not fail.to take the advantage of the repoſe in N eloſe 


which the treaty lately concluded with the Carthazi-Wbarr 
nians had left them, to attempt the re-cſtabliſhmen ¶ ceiv. 
of their liberty, neglected nothing on his ſide in ſu · N ſetti 
port of his power. He fortified the part of the city free: 
called the I/le, which was before very ſtrong from the 
nature of its ſituation, and might be defended by: 
moderate garriſon. He ſurrounded it with good walls 


ted in that manner from the reſt of the city. To thele 


works he added a ſtrong citadel, to ſerve him for ar. 
treat and refuge in caſe of accident, and cauſed 2ieban 
great number of ſhops and piazza's to be erected, but 
capable of containing a conſiderable multitude of in-Mſricnd 
babitants. Ceath 
As to the lands, he choſe out the beſt of them chan 
which he beſtowed upon his creatures, and the office ear 
of his making, and diſtributed the reſt in equal pt ide 
portions amongſt the citizens and ſtrangers, includingWilil 
the flayes who had been made free amongſt the fi ean: 
He divided the houſes in the ſame manner, reſerigß me, 


miſſi . 
Vas g 


etect 


thoſe in the Iſle for ſuch of the citizens as he cou 
moſt confide in, and for his ſtrangers. 


(#9) Diod. I. 13. p. 238. 241, 
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After having taken theſe precautions for his ſecurity, 


he began to think of ſubjecting ſeveral free ſtates of 
| Sicily, which had aided the Carthaginians. He be- 
gan with the ſiege of Herbeſſes. The Syracuſans in 
this army, ſeeing their ſwords in their hands, thought 
it their duty to uſe them for the re-eſtabliſhment of 


their liberty. At a time when they met in throngs to 


concert their meaſures, one of the officers, who took 
upon him to reprove them on that account, was killed 
upon the ſpot, and his death ſerved as a ſignal for 
their revolt, They ſent immediately to Atna for the 
Shorſe, who had retired thither at the beginning of the 
revolution. Dionyſius, alarmed at this motion, rai- 
Fed the ſiege, and marched directly to Syracuſe, to 
keep it in obedience. The revolters followed him 
cloſe, and having ſeized upon the ſuburb Epipolis, 
barred all communication with the country. They re- 
ceived aid from their allies both by ſea and land; and 
ſetting a price upon the tyrant's head, promiſed the 
freedom of the city to ſuch of the ſtrangers as ſhould 
Babandon him. A great number came over to them; 
(whom they treated with the utmoſt favour and huma- 
nity, They made their machines advance, and bats 
Merced the walls of the Iſle vigorouſly, without giving 
Dionyſius the lealt reſpite. 


The tyrant, finding himſelf reduced to extremities, 


Ebandoned by the greateſt part of the ſtrangers, and 
but up on the fide of the country, aſſembled his 
riends to confult with them rather by what kind of 


eath he ſhould put a glorious period to his career, 
than upon the means of ſaving himſelf. They en- 
deavoured to inſpire him with new courage, and were 
divided in their opinions; but at laſt the advice of 
Philiſtus prevailed, which was, that he ſhould by no 
means renounce the tyranny, Dionyſius, to gain 
lime, ſent depuries io the revolters, and demanded per- 
miſſion to quit the place with his adherents ; which 
was granted, and hive ſhips to tranſport his people and 
tlefts. © He had however ſent diſpatches ſecretly to 
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the Campanians, who garriſoned the places in the po. 5 bro 
ſeſſion of the Carthaginians, with offers of conſider. ſeiz- 


able reward, if they would come to his relief. incl 
The Syracuſans, who, after the treaty, believe! WF abus 
their buſineſs done, and the tyrant entirely defeatcd, WF and 
had diſarmed part of their troops, and the reſt added the « 
with great indolence and little diſcipline. The ariival WF 4 
of the Campanians to the number of twelve hundred hom 
horſe, infinitely ſurpriſed and alarmed the city. After from 
having beat ſuch as diſputed their paſſage, they open - his c 
ed themſelves a way to Dionyſius. At the ſame time, tage 
three hundred ſoldiers more arrived to his afliſtance: boſt! 
the face of things was then entirely altered, and ter- WF cient 
ror and de jection changed parties. Dionyſius, in a fa. Ting 
ly, drove them'vigorouſly as far as that part of the city WE glori 
called NVeapolis. The ſlaughter was not very conſider. WF plunc 
able, becauſe he had given orders to ſpare thoſe that {MW alſo t 
fled. He cauſed the dead to be interred, and gave {Wand t 
thoſe who had retired to Atna to underſtand, that quen 
they might return with entire fecurity. Many came WF Di 
to Syracuſe, but others did not think it adviſable to bad a 
confide in the faith of a tyrant. The Campanians ther 
were rewarded to their ſatisfaction, and diſmiſſed. and ſ 
The Lacedzmonians at this time took ſuch mea» WF 
ſures in regard to Syracuſe, as were moſt unworthy 
of the Spartan name. They had lately ſubverted the 
liberty of Athens, and declared publicly in all the ci 
ties of their dependence, againſt popular government. 
They deputed one of their citizens to Syracule, to 
expreſs in appearance the part they took in the mil. 
fortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid; but in 
reality he was ſent to confirm Dionyſius in ſupporting 
himſelf in the tyranny ; expecting that from the in- 
creaſe of his power he would prove of great advan: 
tage and ſupport to their own. 
Dionyſius ſaw, from what had ſo lately happened at 
Syracuſe, what he was to expect from the people fo! 
the future. Whilſt the inhabitants were a 1 
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broad in harveſt-work, he entered their houſes, and 
ſeized upon all the arms he could find. He afterwards 


incloſed the citadel with an additional wall, fitted out 


© abundance of ſhips, armed great numbers of ſtrangers, 
and took all poſſible meaſures to ſecure himſelf againſt 
the diſaffection of the Syracuſans, 


After having made this proviſion for his ſafety at 


home, he prepared to extend his conqueſts abroad; 
from whence he did not only propoſe the increaſe of 
his dominions and revenues, but the additional advan- 
tage of diverting his ſubjects from the ſenſe of their 


loſt liberty, by turning their attention upon their an- 


cient, and always abhorred enemy, and by employ- 


ing them in lofty projects, military expeditions, and 


© glorious exploits, to which the hopes of riches and 


{plunder would be annexed. He conceived this to be 


alſo the means to acquire the affection of his troops; 


and that the eſteem of the people would be a conſe- 
© quence of the grandeur and ſucceſs of his enterpriſes 


Dionyſius wanted neither courage nor policy, and 


bad all the qualities of a great general. He took, ei- 


ther by force or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, 
and ſome Ci) other towns in the neighbourhood of Sy- 
tacuſe, which for that reaſon were very agreeable to 
bis purpoſes. Some of them he treated with favour 
and clemency, to engage the eſteem and confidence 
of the people: others he plundered, to ftrike terror 
pinto the country. The inhabitants of Leontium were 
tranſplanted to Syracuſe, 


Theſe conqueſts alarmed the neighbouring cities, 


bich ſaw themlelves threatened with the ſame mi- 


fortune. Rhegium, ſituate upon the oppoſite coaſt 
ot the ſtreight which divides Sicily from Italy, prepas 
red to prevent it, and entered into an alliance with the 
yraculan exiles, who were very numerous, and with 
the Mefſenians on the Sicilian fide of the ſtreight, who 
were to aid them with a powerful ſupply. They had 
(1) Atna, Enna. 1 
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levied a conſiderable army, and were upon the point 
of marching againſt the tyrant, when diſcord aroſe 3. 
mongſt the troops, and rendered the enterpriſe abox. 
tive, It terminated in a treaty of peace and alliance 
between Dionyſus and the two cities. 

He had long revolved a great deſign in his mind, 
which was to ruin the Carthaginian power in Siciy, 
a great obſtacle to his own, as his diſcontented ſubje(t; 
never failed of refuge in the towns dependent upon 
that nation. The accident of the plague, which had 
lately ravaged Carthage, and extremely diminiihed i; 
ſtrength, ſeemed to ſupply a favourable opportuiity 
for the execution of his deſign. But, as a man «f 
ability, he knew that the greatneſs of the preparations 
ought to anſwer that of an enterpriſe, to aſſure the 
ſucceſs of it ; and he applied to them in a manner, 
which ſhews the extent of his views, and extraord. 
nary capacity. He therefore uſed uncommon pains 
and application for that purpoſe ; conſcious that the 
war, into which he was entering with one of tle 
moſt powerful nations then in the world, might be d 
long duration, and have variety of conſiderable events 

His firſt care was, to bring to Syracuſe, as well from 
the conquered cities in Sicily, as from Greece and 
Italy, a great number of artiſans and workmen of al 
kinds; whom he induced to come thither by the i: 
fer of great gain and reward, the certain mcans ef 
engaging the moſt excellent perſons in every protel- 
ſion. He cauſed an infinite number of every kind cf 
arms to be forged, ſwords, javelins, Iances, partilans, 
helmets, cuiraſſes, bucklers ; all after the manner df 
the nation by whom they were to be worn. Bt 
built alſo a great number of galleys, that bad from 
three to five benches of rowers, and were of an en 
tirely new invention; with abundance of other daiks 
and veſſels for the tranſportation of troops and pto- 
viſions, | 

The whole city ſeemed but one workſhop, and 
continually reſounded with the noiſe of the ſevera! at 
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© tiſans, Not only the porches, piazza's, portico's, 
places of exerciſe, and public places, but private houſes 
of any extent, were full of workmen. Dionyſius had 
E diſtributed them with admirable order. Each ſpecies 
© of artiſts, divided by ſtreets and diſtricts, had their 
overſeers and inſpectors, who, by their preſence and 
direction, promoted and completed the works, Dio- 
nyſius himſelf was perpetually amongſt the workmen, 
encouraging them with praiſe, and rewarding their 
merit. He knew how to confer different marks of 
honour upon them, according to their diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by their ingenuity or application. He 
E would even make ſome of them dine with him at his 
own table, where he entertained them with the free- 
dom and kindneſs of a friend. * It is juſtly ſaid, that 
| honour nouriſhes arts and ſciences, and that men of 
all raaks and conditions are animated by the love of 
glory. The prince, who knows how to put the two 
great ſprings and ſtrongeſt incentives of the human 
© ſou], intereſt and glory, in motion, under proper re- 
gulations, will ſoon make all arts and fciences flouriſh 
in his kingdom, and fill it at a ſmall expence with 
perſons who excel in every profeſſion. And this hap- 
pened now at Syracuſe, where a ſingle perſon of great 
ability in the art of governing, excited ſuch ardor and 
emulation amongſt the artificers, as it is not eaſy to 
imagine or deſcribe. | 

| Dionyſus applied himſelf more particularly to the 
| navy, He knew that Corinth had invented the art of 
building galleys with three and five beaches of oars, 
| and was ambitious of acquiring for Syracuſe, a Co- 
ünthian colony, the glory of bringing that art to per- 
fection; which, he effected. The timber for build- 
ing his galleys was brought, part of it from Italy, 
| where it was drawn on cartiages to the tea-lide, and 
from thence ſhipped to Syracuſe; and part from 
mount Ætna, which at that time produced abundance 


* Honos alit artes, omneſque incenduntur ad ſtudis gloiiz. Cir. 
Tufe. Nueſt, l. 1 N. 4. 
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of pine and fir trees. In a ſhort ſpace a fleet of ty 
hundred galleys was ſeen in a manner to riſe out of 
the earth; and an hundred others formerly built wer, 
refitted by his order. He cauſed alſo an hundred an{ 
ſixty ſheds to be erected within the great port, each 
of them capable of containing two galleys, and a 
hundred and fifry more to be repaired. 

The ſight of ſuch a fleet, built in ſo ſhort a tine 
and fitted out with fo much magnificence, would hay: 
given reaſon to believe, that all Sicily had united it 
labours and revenues in accompliſhing ſo great a work, 
On the other ſide, the view of ſuch an incredible quan. 
tity of arms newly made, would have inclined one tg 
think, that Dionyſus had folely employed himſelf in 
providing them, and had exhauſted his treaſures in 
the expence. They conliſted of one hundred and for. 
ty thouſand ſhields, as many helmets and ſwords; 
and upwards of fourteen thouſand cuiraſſes, finiſhed 
with all the art and elegance imaginable. They were 
intended for the horſe, for the tribunes and centurion; 
of the foot, and for the foreign troops, who had the 
guard of his perſon. Darts, arrows, and lances, were 
innumerable, and engines and machines of war in po- 
portion to the reſt of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of 
citizens and ſtrangers. Dionyfius did not think cf 
railing troops till all bis preparations were complete. 
Syracuſe and the cities in its dependence ſupplied him 
with part of his forces. Many came from Greece, 
eſpecially from Sparta. The conſiderable pay he of: 
fered, brought ſoldicrs in crouds from all parts to lil 
in his ſervice. 

He omitted none of the precautions neceſſary to 
the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe ; the importance as wel 
as difficulty of which was well known to him. He 
was not ignorant that every thing depends upon the 
zeal and affection of the troops tor their general, and 
applied hirnſelf particulaily to the gaining ef the 
hearts, not of his own ſubjects only, but of all the 
| inhabitants 
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Inhabitants of Sicily, and ſucceeded in it to a won- 
. He had entirely changed his behaviour for ſome 
time. Kindnefs, courteſy, clemency, a diſpoſition to 
go good, and an inſinuating complaceney for all the 
world, had taken place of that haughty and imperious 
ir, and inhumanity of temper, which had rendered 
dim ſo odious. He was ſo entirely altered, that he did 
hot ſeem to be the fame man. LIES: 
= Whilſt he was haſtening his preparations for the 
Var, and applying to the attainment of his ſubjects 
Baffcctions, he meditated an alliance with the two 
powerful cities, Rhegium and Meſſina, which were 
apable of diſconcerting his great deſigns by a formi- 
Wable diverſion. The league formed by thoſe cities 
ſome time before, though without any effect, gave 
Whim ſome uneaſinels. He therefore thought it neceſ- 
ry to make ſure of the amity of them both. He 
preſented the inhabitants of Meſſina with a conſider- 
able quantity of land, which was ſituate in their neigh» 
bourhood, and lay very commodiouſly for them. To 
pive the people of Rhegium an inſtance of his eſteem 
and regard for them, he ſent ambaſſadors to deſire 
that they would give him one of their citizens in mar- 
age. He had loſt his firſt wife in the popular com- 
motion, as before related. | 
| Dionyſius, ſenſible that nothing eſtabliſhes a throne 
more effectually than the proſpect of a ſucceſſor, who 
may enter into the ſame deſigns, have the fame inter- 
elts, purſue the ſame plan, and obſerve the fame ma- 
ims of government, took the opportunity of the pre- 
ſent tranquillity of his affairs to contract a double 
marriage, in order to have a ſucceſſor, to whom he 
might transfer the ſovereignty, which had coſt him fo 
many pains and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionyſius had 
it applied, having called a council to take his de- 
mand into conſideration, came to a reſolution not to 

ontract any alliance with a tyrant ;' and for their fi- 

| nal 
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nal anſwer returned, that they had only the hangman, WW Ari 

daughter to give him. The raillery was home and rear 

cut deep. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel how dear tha Ned fc 

city paid for their jeſt. | tingui 
The Locrians, to whom Dionyſius ſent the ſan; Npvner 


ambaſſadors, did not ſhew themſelves ſo difficult a the ty 
delicate, but ſent him Doris for a wife, who was the im o 
daughter of one of their moſt illuſtrious citizens. He {opply 
cauſed her to be brought from Locris in a galley wikh one) 
five benches of rowers, of extraordinary magnificence, Nhe ſa: 
and ſhining on all ſides with gold and filver. He ma. Dio 
ried at the ſame time Ariſtomache daughter f Hig ſn ha 
parinus, the moſt conſiderable and powerful of firm i: 
Syracuſan citizens, and ſiſter of Dion, of whom muck ind o 


will be ſaid hereafter, She was brought to his pace iar pr 
in a chariot drawn by four white horſes, which ug ions 
then a ſingular mark of diſtinction. The nuptials d Mſnolt c 
both were celebiated the fame day with unive: 1 1e-Miſicame | 
joicings throughout the whole city, and was attcnded ments 
with feaſts and preſents of incredible magnificence, Mſuxuri 


It was contrary to the manners and univer{al cu {itgood * 
ſtom of the weſtern nations, from all antiquity, tha e hac 
he eſpouſed two wives at once; taking in this, as in Miſter, a 
every thing elſe, the liberty aſſumed by tyrants, od iſcates 1 
| ſetting themſelves above all laws. Pof it. 

Dionyſius ſeemed to have an equal affection for the ¶teſtim 
two wives, without giving the preference to either, tv Wi 
remove all cauſe of jealouſy and diſcord, The pcope 


of Syracuſe reported, that he preferred his own couch 
trywoman to the ſtranger ; but the latter had e As 
good fortune to bring her huſband the firſt fon, the fa; 
w!ich ſupported him not a little againſt the cabasiſſand in 
and intrigues of the Syracuſans. Ariſtomache wass hat ti 
long time without any ſymptoms of childbearing; Won th: 
though Dionyſius deſired fo earneſtly to have iſſue by could | 
her, that he put his Locrian's mother to death; . hear a 


culing her of hindering Ariſtomache from conceiving but thi 
by witchcraft, root it 
22 Ariſtomacke's 
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Ariſtomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, in 
Treat eſtimation with Dionyſus. He was at firſt obli- 
ed for his credit to his ſiſter's favour; but, after diſ- 
Ringuiſhing his great capacity in many inſtances, his 
bwn merit made him much beloved and regarded by 
the tyrant, Amongſt the other marks Dionyſius gave 
him of his confidence, he ordered his treaſurers to 
opply him, without farther orders, with whatever 
money he ſhould demand, provided they informed him 
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the ſame day they paid it. 
Dion had naturally a great and moſt noble ſoul, 
Ban happy accident had conduced to inſpire and con- 


Wind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch ſays, a pecu— 
ar providence, which, at a diſtance, laid the founda- 
nons of the Syracuſan liberty, that brought Plato, the 
moſt celebrated of philoſophers, to Syracuſe. Dion be- 
came his friend and diſciple, and made great improve— 
ments from his leſſons : for though brought up in a 
Juxurious and voluptuous court, where the ſupreme 
good was made to conſiſt in pleaſure and magniticence, 
e had no ſooner heard the precepts of his new ma- 
ier, and imbibed a taſte of the philoſophy that incul- 
rates virtue, than his foul was inflamed with the love 
Jof it. Plato, in one of vis letters, gives this glorious: 
teſtimony of him, that he had never met with a young 
man upon whom his diſcourſes made fo great im- 
preſſion, or who had conceived his principles with ſo 
much ardor and vivacity. | 
| As Dion was young and unexperienced, obſerving 
Ithe facility with which Plato had changed his taſte 
land inclinations, he imagined, with ſimplicity enough, 
that the ſame reaſons would have the {ame effects up- 
jon the mind of Dionyſius; and, from that opinion, 
could not reſt till he had prevailed upon the tyrant to 
hear and converſe with him. Dionytlus conſented: 
but the luſt of tyraanic power had taken too deep a 
root in his heart to be ever eradicated from it. It 
was 


rm in him the moſt elevated ſentiments. It was a + 
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was * like an indelible dye, that had penetrated hi, the 
inmoſt ſoul, from whence it was impoſlible ever to ef. Cart 
face it. fpetu. 
Ck) Though the ſtay of Plato at the court made q cial) 
alteration in Dionyſius, he perſevered in giving Diu hic 
the ſame inſtances of his eſteem and confidence, 1 W Port. 
even to ſupport, without taking offence, the freedom ed; 
with which he ſpoke to him. Dionyſius, ridiculin waite 
one day the government of Gelon, formerly King wou! 
Syracuſe, and ſaying, in alluſion to his name, that h tie ( 
had been the [aughing-/tock (I of Sicily, the whols Sc 
court fell into great admiration, and took no (ml {MW dc 
pains in praiſing the quaintneſs and delicacy of the + '**Y 
conceit, inſipid and flat as it was, and indeed as pun; We © 
and quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a ſerious WF (EY 
ſenſe, and was ſo bold to repreſent to him, that he {WF ce 
was in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, 11 
whoſe wiſe and equitable conduct had been an exct. ier. 
lent model of government, and given the Syracuſn baria. 
a favourable opinion of monarchical power. u *: 
reign, added he, and have been truſted for Gelin' tleir 
ſake; but for your ſake, no man will ever be truſt M π 
after you. It was very much that a tyrant ſhould ſuffr W The 
himſelf to be talked to in ſuch a manner with impunity, N Can * 
Wcity a 
SECT, III. Dionyſius declares war againſt ihe Car pen 
thaginians. Various ſucceſs of it. Syracuſe red. Niſed 
ced to extremities, and ſoon after delivered. eu 
commotions againſt Dionyſius. Defeat of Imilcar, Ng 
and afterwards of Mago. Unhappy fate of Il 
city of Rhegium., 
[Dloxyswvs ſeeing his great preparations were com. 
plete, and that he was in a condition to take the 
field, publicly opened his deſign to the Syraculans 
in order to intereſt them the more in the ſucceſs d 
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; | the enterpriſe, and told them that it was againſt the 
Carthaginians. He repreſented that people as the per- 
© petual and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and eſpe⸗ 
q cially of thoſe who inhabited Sicily ; that the plag zue 
which had lately waſted Carthage, had made the op- 
portunity favourable, which ought not to be neglect= 
ed; that the people in ſubjection to fo cruel a power, 
F wiited only the ſignal to declare againſt it; that it 
would be much for the glory of Syracuſe to reinſtate 
the Grecian cities in their liberty, after having ſo long 
groaned under the yoke of the barbarians ; that in 
| declaring war at preſent againlt the Carthaginians, 
they only preceded them in doing fo for tome 
time; ſince, as ſoon as they had retri ieved their loſies, 
E they would not fail to attack Syracuſe with all their 
forces. 

The aſfembly were unanimouſly of the ſame opi- 
Irion. Their ancient and natural hatred of the bar- 
barians 3 their anger againſt them for having given 
Syracuſe a maſter ; and the hope that, with arms in 
ilieir bands, they might find ſome occaſion of reco- 

Wvcring their libert ty, united them in their ſuflrages. 

The war was reſolved without any oppolition, and be⸗ 

Nan that very inflant. There were, as well in the 

city as the port, a great number of Carthaginians, who, 
pon the faith of treaties, and under the peace, exer- 
eſed traffic, and thought themſelves in ſecurity. The 
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v oprltee, by Dionz hus's authority, upon the break 
„arp of the aſſemb! N ran to their houſes and 1] py 
ho Free their goods, and carried off their effes 


hey met With the fame treatment throug! Rant Sicily 
1 which murders and maſlacres were added, by wa 


he Þf repriſal tor the many cruelties committed by th- 
6 arvatians upon thoſe they conquered, and to thev- 
of nem what they I ad 1 expect, it they continued 


Dake war with the ſame inhumanity. 
Aſter this bloody cxeccution, Dionyſius fert a 
Yan herald to Carthage, in which he fign fie: 


ne Syracuſans declared war againſt ihe Caithee 
Vol. V. M 
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if they did not withdraw their garriſons from all th, 
Grecian cities held by them in Sicily. The reading 
of this letter at firſt in the ſenate, and afterwards in 
the aſſembly of the people, occaſioned an uncommon 
alarm, as the peſtilence had reduced the city to a de. 
plorable condition. However, they were not Cilmay. 
ed, and prepared for a vigorous defence. They rd. 
{ed troops with the utmoſt diligence 3 and Imilcar fe 
out immediately, to put himſelf at the head of the Cir. 
thaginian army in Sicily. 

Dionyſius, on his fide, loſt no time, and took the 
field with his army, which daily increaſed by the ar. 
val of new troops, who came to join bim from ll 
parts. It amounted to fourſcore thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe. The fleet conſiſted of two 
hundred galleys, and five hundred barks laden wit 
ptroviſions and machines of war. He opened ti: 
campaign with the ſiege of Motya, a fortified tw 
under the Carthaginians near mount Eryx, in a itt 
iſland ſomething more than a, quarter of a league c 
from the continent, to which it was joined by a {mil 
neck of land, which the beſieged immediately cut 0, 
to prevent the approaches of the enemy on that lid: 

Dionyſius having left the care of the ſiege to Ley: 
tinus, who commanded the fleet, went with bis lat 
forces to attack the places in alliance with the Car: 
thaginians. Terrified by the approach of fo nume. 
rous an army, they all ſurrendered except five, whic! 
were Ancyra, Solos, Cu) Palermo, Segeſta, and En. 
tella. The laſt two places he beſieged. 

Imilcar, however, to make a diverſion, detache3 tet 
galleys of his fleet, with orders to attack and furprile 
in the night all the veſſels which remained in the pa! 
of Syracuſe. The commander of this expedition er 
tered the port, according to his orders, without te. 
ſiſtance; and, after having ſunk a great part of the t. 
ſels which he found there, retired, well ſatisficd vil 
the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe, 

(1) Six ſtad a or furlongs. Cn) Panormus. 
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Dionyſius, after having waſted the enemy's coun- 
E try, returned, and fat down with his whole army be- 
fore Motya; and having employed a great number of 
hands in making, dams and moles, he reinſtated the 
neck of land, and brought his engines to work on that 
fide. The place was attacked and defended with the 
utmoſt vigour. After the beſiegers had paſſed the 
breach, and entered the city, the beſieged perſiſted a 
reat while in defending themſelves with incredible va- 
bur; ſo that it was neceſſary to purſue and drive 
E them from houſe to houſe. Ihc ſoldiers, enraged at 
© ſo obſtinate a defence, put all before them to the 
ſword 3 age, youth, women, children, nothing was 
ſpared, except thoie Who had taken refuge in the 
temples. The town was abandoned to the ſoldiers 
diſcretion; Dionyſius being pleaſed with an cccalion 
of attaching the troops to his ſervice, by the allure- 
ment and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the 
next year, and raiſed an army of three hundred thou- 
8 ſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. The fleet under 
Mago's command conſiſted of four hundred galleys, 
and upwards of fix hundred veſſels laden with provi- 
ſons and engines of war, Imitcar had given the 
(captains of the fleet his orders ſealed up, which were 
not to be opened till they were out at fea, He had 
taken this precaution, that his deſigns might be kept 
Fiecret, and to prevent ſpies from icnding advices of 
em to Sicily. The rendezvous was at Palermo; 
Iwhere the fleet arrived, without much loſs in their 


Ipaſſage. Imilcar took Eryx by treachery, and foon 


latter reduced Motya to ſurrender, Meflina ſeemed to 
im a place of importance; becauſe it might favour 
mne landing of troops from Italy in Sicily, and bar 
[ue paſſage of thoſe that ſhould come from Pelopon - 
telus, After a long and vigorous defence, it fell into 
tis bands; and ſome time after, he entize'y demo- 

lined it. 2:59 
Dionyſius, ſecing his forces extremely inferior to 
. Re 
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the enemy, retired to Syracuſe. Almoſt all the people 
of Sicily, who hated him from the beginning, and 
were only reconciled to him in appearance, and ovt of 
fear, took this occaſion to quit his party, and to jdn 
the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troop; 
and pave the ſlaves their liberty, that they migli 
ſerve on board the fleet. His army amounted to thir, 
ty thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, and ti; 
fieet to an hundred and eighty galleys. With thee 
forces he took the field, and removed about cighs 
teen leagues from Syracuſe. Imilcar advanced pere- 
tually with bis land-army, followed by his fle-t, that 
kept near the coaſt, When he arrived at Naxos, be 
could not continue bis march upon the ſea fide, ud 
was obliged to take a long compaſs round mount At. 
na, which, by a new irruption, bad ſet the county a 
bout it on fire, aud covered it with aſhes. He orc ed 
his fleet to wait his coming vp at Catana. Diony us 
appriſed of this, thought the opportunity favourable 
for attacking it, whilſt ſeparate from the land- force, 
and wbilſt his own, drawn vp in battle upon the ſhore, 
might be of ſervice to animate and ſupport his fleet 
The icheme was wiſely concerted, but the ſucceis not 
anſwerable to it. Leptinus, his admital, having ad 
vanced inconſiderately with thirty gallcys, contray 
to the opinion of Dionyſius, who had particulail) re 
commended to him. not to divide bis forces, at fil 
ſunk ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips ; but upon being tor. 
rounded by the greater number, was forced to ch. 
His whole fleet followed his example, and was warm: 
ly purſued by the Carthaginians. Mago detach 
boats full of ſoldiers, with orders to kill all that en- 
deavoured to fave themſelves by ſwimming to (hore 
The land- army drawn up there, ſaw them periſh mt 
ſerably, without being able to give them any aflifiance 
The loſs on the ſide of the Sicilians was very gtcat; 
more than an hundred galleys being either taken d 
junk, and twenty thouſand men periſhirg citber 
the battle, or the purſuit, 
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The Sicilians, who were afraid to ſhut themſelves 
up in Syracuſe, where they could not fail of being 
| beſieged very ſoon, ſolicited Dionyſius to lead them 
| againſt Imilcar, whom ſo bold an enterpriſe might diſ- 
concert; beſides which, they ſhould find his troops 
| fatigued with their long and haſty march, The pro- 
poſal pleaſed him at firſt ; but upon refleCting, that 
ago, with the victorious fleet, might notwithſtand- 
ing advance and take Syracuſe, he thought it more ad- 
viſable to return thither; which was the occaſion of 
bis loſing abundance of his troops, who deſerted in 
numbers on all ſides. Imilcar, after a march of two 
days, arrived at Catana, where he halted ſome days 
© refreſh his army, and refit his fleet, which had ſuffer» 
ed exccedingly by a violent ſtorm. 
| (9) He then marched to Syracuſe, and made hiz 
| cet enter the port in triumph. More than two hun» 
© dred galleys, adorned with the ſpoils of their victory, 
made a noble appearance as they advanced; the crews 
forming a kind of concert by the uniform and regu- 
lar order they obſerved in the motion of their oars. 
| They were followed by an infinite number of ſmaller 
barks; ſo that the pert, vaſt as it was, was ſcarce 
capable of containing them; the whole fea being in a 
manner covered with fails. At the ſame time, on the 
other ſide, appeared the land-army, compoſed, as has 
deen ſaid, of three hundred thouſand foot, and four 
[thouſand horſe. Imilcar pitched his tent in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and the army incamped around, at 
ſomewhat more than half a league's (y) diftance from 
the city. It is eaſy to judge the conſternation and a- 
larm which ſuch a proſpect muſt give the Syraculans. 
The Carthaginian general advanced with his troops to 
the walls, to offer the city battle, and at the fame 
time ſeized upon the two remaining * ports by a de- 
tachment of an hundred galleys. As he ſaw no mo- 
Lon on the ſide of the Syraculans, he retired, con- 
% Dicd. J. 13. p. 285.—296. i Nadia. 
Tha little port, and that of Trogilus, 
1-3 tented 
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tented for that time with the enemy's confeſſing their Wrendec 
incq-ality. For thirty days together he laid waſle the {Wecing 
country, cutting down all the trees, and deſtroying Nelves 
all before him. He then made himſelf maſter of the Whine v 
ſuburb called 4chradima, and plundered the temples of Whervitu 
Ceres and Proſerpina. Foreſeeing that the ſiege woul! Wh 
be of long duration, he intrenched his camp, and in. Wiſpert 
cloſed it with ſtrong walls, after having demolithed for Ning ſe 
that purpoſe all the tombs, and, amongſt others, thi {Whacuſa; 
of Gelen and his wife Demarate, which was a mo. ortet 
nument of great magnificence. He built three _ from t 
at ſome diſtance from each other; the firſt at Pen. ly, v 
wyyra ; the ſecond towards the middle of the port; ib: be cir 
third near the temple of Jupiter, for the ſecurity c of his ſic to 
magezines of corn and wine. He ſent allo a rex are t 
number of ſmall veſſels to Sardinia and Africa to eich BP the © 
proviſions. Wb: 
At the fame time arrived Polyxenus, whom tb we | 
brother-in-law Dionyſius had Gifpatch ed beforc ino poſe 
taly and Greece for all the aid he could obta in, 0 d rea 
brought w. — him a fleet of thirty hips, comm. or a 
by Pharacides the Laced@mcrian. Tbis reinforce F for 1 
ment came in very good time, and gave the 9716 e cont. 
new {pirit. Upon tecing a bak laden with pro ion BF leave 


for the enemy, they detached tive palleys, and tc WP inflas 
it. The Cartkaginians gave them chace with fag crucl 
fail; to which they advanced with their whole He r0bb 


and in the battle carried the admiral-gatley, damage prey, 
many others, took twenty-four, rurſued the 10% 1 our p 
the place where their whole fleet rode, and ci 0 cnc! 


them battle a ſecond time; which the Chari n in th 
diſcouraged by the check they had received, wel? the f. 


* ' 
fraid to accept. us! 


The Syracuſans, emboldened by fo un expetiedt yon « 
victory, returned to the city with the galleys thcy e walls 
taken, and entered it in a kind of triv mph. aun guarc 
ted by this ſucceſs, which could be only afcrib<0 , inſult 
their valour; for Dionyi! us was then abſent wit! * lans, 
ſwall detachment of the fleet to procure pr ovitions, 2 porta 
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tended by Leptinus; they encouraged each other, and 
ſeeing they did not want arms, they reproached them- 
elves with cowardice, ardently exclaiming, that the 
time was come for throwing off the ſhameful yoke of 
ervitude, and reſuming their ancient liberty. 

Whilſt they were in the midſt of theſe diſcourſes, 
Wiſperſed in ſmall parties, the tyrant arrived, and ba- 
ring ſummoned an aſſembly, he congratulated the Sy- 
hacuſans upon their late victory, and promiſed in a 
mort time to put an end to the war, ard deliver them 
rom the enemy. He was going to ditmils the aſſem- 
bly, when Theodorus, one of the molt illuſtrious of 
the citizens, a perſon of ſenſe and valour, took upon 
im to ſpeak, and to declare boldly for liberty. We 
are told,” ſaid he, „of reſtoring peace, terminating 

the war, and of being dclivered from the cnemy. 
What ſignifies ſuch language from Dionyſius? Can 


poſed upon us? Have we an enemy more to be 
dreaded than the tyrant who fubrerts our liberty, 
or a war more cruel than that he has made upon us 
for ſo many years? Let Imilcar conquer, ſo he 
contents himſelf with lay ing a tribute upon us, and 
leaves us the cxercile of our laws, The tyrant that 
inſlaves us, knows no other but bis avarice, his 
cruelty, his ambition! The temples of the gods 
robbed by his ſacrilegious hands, our goods made a 
prey, and our lands abandoned to his inſtruments, 
our perſons daily expoled to the moſt ſhameful and 
cruel] treatment, the blood of ſo many citizens ſhed 
in the midſt of us, and before our eyes; theſe are 
the fruits of his reign, and the peace he obtains for 
us! Was it for the ſupport of cur liberties he built 
yon citadel, that he has incloſed it with ſuch ſtrong 
walls and high towers, and has called in for his 
guard that tiibe of ſtrangers and baibatians, who 
Inſult us with impunity ? How long, Ch Syracu- 
 lans, ſhall we ſoffer ſuch indignities, more inſup- 
portable to the brave and generous than — it- 
4 ſolf'? 


= 


- 


we have peace in the wretched ſtate of ſlavery im- 
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« ſelf? Bold and intrepid abroad againſt the enemy, 
ce ſhall we always tremble like cowards in the pre. 
te ſence of a tyrant? Providence, which has again put 
& arms into our hands, directs us in the ule of them! 
ce Sparta, and the other cities in our alliance, whg 
& hold it their glory to be free and independent, wo 
& deem us unworthy of the Grecian name, if we had 
ce any other ſentiments. Let us ſhew that we do not 
« degenerate from our anceſtors. If Dionyſius coz. 
« ſents to retire from amongſt us, let us open hin 
% our gates, and let him take along with him hate. 
« ver he pleaſes : but if he perſiſts in the tyranny, le 
« him experience what effects the love of liberty bes 
« ppon the brave and determinate !”? | 

After this ſpeech, all the Syracuſans, in ſuſpene 
betwixt hope and fear, looked carneſt!y upon their d. 
lies, and particularly upon the Spartans. Pharacices, 
who commanded their fleet, roſe up to ſpeak, It wi 
expected, that a citizen of Sparta would declare in hn. 
vour of liberty: but he did quite the reverſe, and told 
them, that his republic had ſent him to the aid of the 
Syracuſins and Dionyſus, and not to make war upon 
Dionylivs, or to ſubvert his authority. This antucr 
confounded the Syracuſans; and the tyrant's guard ar. 
riviog at the ſame time, the aſſembly broke up. D. 
ny ſius perceiving more than ever what he had to feat 
vicd all his endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, and to attach the citizens to his intereits; n. 
king preſents to ſome, inviting others to eat with lan, 
and affecting upon all occations to. treat them vt 
kindneſs and familiarity. 

(7) It muſt have been about this time, that Folyxe- 
nus, Dionyſius's brother-in-law, who had married 53 
ſiſter Theſta, having, without doubt, declared againi 
him in this conſpiracy, fied from Sicily for the pre- 
ſervation of his life, and to avoid falling into the 9. 
rant's hands. Dionyſius ſent for his filter, and te. 
proached her very much for not apprifing kim of bet 

(9) Plut. in Dion. p. 966. | 
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puſband's intended flight, as ſhe could not be ignorant 


of it. She replied, without expreſſing the leaſt ſur- 


priſe or fear,“ Have I then appeared ſo bad a wife to 


« you, and of ſo mean a ſoul, as to have abandoned 


% my huſband in his flight, and not to have deſired 
% to ſhare in his dangers and misfortunes? No! I 
% knew nothing of it; or I ſhould have been much 
« happier in being called the wife of Polyxenus the 


« exile, in all places, than, in Syracuſe, the ſiſter of 
« the tyrant.” Diony ſius could mot but admire an 
anſwer fo full of ſpirit and generoſity ; and the Syra- 
colans in general were ſo charmed with her virtue, 


that, after the tyrarny was ſvpprelied, the fame ho- 


nours, equipage, and train of a queen, which the had 
before, were continued to her during her life; and af- 


ter her death, the whole people attended her body to 


ker tomb, and honoured her funeral with an extraor- 


dinary appearance, 


On the ſide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to 
take a new face on a ſudden. They had committed 


Fan irretrievable error in not attacking Syracuſe upon 
their arrival, and in not taking the advantage of the 
© conſternation, which the ſight of a fleet and army e- 


qually formidable had occalioned. The plague, which 
was looked upon as a puniſhment ſent from heaven 


for the plundering of temples, and demolithing of tombs, 
bad deſtroyed great numbers of their army in a ſhort 
ume. I have deſcribed the extraordinary ſymptoms 
of it in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians Cr), To add 
to that misfortune, the Syracuſans, being informed of 
their unhappy condition, attacked them in the night 
Eby ſca and land. The ſurpriſe, terror, and even haſte 
they were in, to put themſelves into a poſture of de- 
fence, threw them into new difficulty and confuſion. 
They knew not on which ſide to fend relief; all be- 
ling equally in danger. Many of their veſſels were 
unk, and others almoſt entirely diſabled, and a much 
greater number deſtroyed by fire. The old men, wo- 


(r) Tom. 1. p. 165 
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men, and children, ran in crouds to the walls to be wit. 
neſſes of that ſcene of horror, and lifted up their hand; 


towards heaven, returning thanks to tne gods fo 0 daugh. 
ſignal a protection of their city, The ſlaughter with booked 
in and without the camp, and on board the velcch ed at | 
was great a: ind dreadful, and ended only with the diy, Ftnen 
Imilear, reduced to deſpair, offered Dionyſus {x 8 
cretly three hundred thoatand Crowns C3) for pe = a puns © 
ſion to retire in the night with the remains of | 45 45 
my and fleet. The tyrant, ho Was net Git: leaf Lear 
With leaving the Carthaginians ſome reſource, to rey jremp!s 
his ſubjects in continval awe, gave his conſent; bur Waving 
only for the ci:izens of Carthage. Upon which Tad ſburiccl 
car ſet out with the Carthaginians, and only {oi poly : 
tips ; leaving the ref of bis troops behind. Tee the co 
Corinthians, diſcovering from the noiſe and motion of No 
the galeys, that Imiicar was making off, ſent ty in. - ſer 
form Dionyſius of his flight, who a * | ignorante W th 
of it, and gave immediate orders to pur ſue him: bu dre cit 
as thoſe orders were but tlowly executed, they foo. pnodio 
ed the enemy themſelves, and ſonk ſeveral ves e can 
their rear -· guard. End th 
Dionyſus then marched out with his troops; b 
before their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carihagjnian x I 
ſervice had retired to their ſeveral countries, Haring People 
firſt poſted tr 00ps in the paſſes, he advanced direciy 3 
to the enemy's camp, though it was not quite d The fy 
The barbarians, who ſaw themſelves cruelly abandon (x/ 
ed and betiayed by Imilcar and the Sicilians, loſt ecu- pctore 
rage and fled. Some of them were taken by the ti: ops wake 
in the paſſes; others laid down their arms, and aſked play. 
quarter. Only the Iberians drew up, and ſent an he (ſe 4iatic 
rald to capitulate with Dionyſius, who incorporated lged h 
them ints his guards. The reit were all made pi! The 
ſoners. Emy 
Such was the fate of the Cartheglaiane ich int 
ſucws, ſays the hiſtorian Ce), that humiliation treas ume 
upon the heels of pride, and that thoſe who are 199 2g 
v) 1 


Fe? * N p 7 
zoo talents. (t) Diodorus Siculus. 
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much puffed up with power and ſucceſs, are foon for- 
ced to confeſs their weakneſs and vanity. Thoſe 
paughty victors, maſters of almoſt all Sicily, who 
lLoked upon Syracuſe as already their own, and enter- 
ed at firſt triumphant into the great port, inſulting the 
citizens are now reduced to fly ſhamefully under the 
covert of the night; dragging away with them the ſad 
wins and miſerable remains of their fleet and army, 
and trembling for the fate of their native country. I- 
Imilcar, who had neither regarded the ſacred refuge of 
Eemples, nor the inviolable ſanctity of tombs, after 
Faring left one hundred and fifty thouſand men un- 
Sburicd in the enemy's country, returns to periſh miſe- 
kably at Carthage, avenging upon himſelf by bis death 
the contempt he had expreſſed for gods and men. 

Dionyſius, who was ſuſpicious of the ſtrangers in 
this ſervice, removed ten thouſand of them, and, un- 
Ker the pretence of rewarding their merit, gave.them 
tte city of Leontium, which was in rcality very com- 
Inodiouſly firuated, and an advantageous ſettlement, 
He confided the guard of his per ſon to other foreigners, 
End the ſlaves he had made free. He made ſeveral 
Ettempts upon places in Sicily, and in the neighbour- 
ing country, eſpecially againſt Rhegium (#). The 
people of Italy, fecing themſelves in danger, entered 
into a powerful alliance to put a ſtop to his conqueſts. 
The ſucceſs was tolerably equal on both ſides, 
| (x) About this time, the Gauls, who ſome months 
before had burnt Rome, ſent deputies to Dionyſius to 

make an alliance with him, who was at that time in 
ay. The advices he had received of the great pre- 
parations making by the Carthaginians for war, ob- 
loed him to return to Sicily. 

The Carthaginians, having ſet on foot a numerous 
ermy under the conduct of Mago, made new efforts 
wainſt Syracuſe, but with no better ſucceſs than the 
mer. They terminated in an accommodation with 
ionyſius. 


6% Diod. I, 14. p. 304.—3 10. (x) Jaſtin. l. 20. e, 5. 
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Cy.) He attacked Rhegium again, and at firſt rece, 
ved no inconſiderable check. But having gained | 
great victory againſt the Greeks of Italy, in which he 
took more than ten thouſand priſoners, he diltniſſ: 
them all without ranſom contrary to their expectation, 
with a view of dividing the Italians from the intercſ; 
of Rhegium, and of diſſolving a powerful Jeagus 
which might have defeated his deſigns. Having by 
this action of favour and generoſity acquired the god 
opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and 
from enemies made them his friends and allics, he re 
turned againſt Rhegium. He was extremely incenſ: 
againſt that city upon account of their refuſing to gr! 
him one of their citizens. in marriage, and the intolen 
anſwer with which that refuſal was attended. The 
beſieged, finding themſelves incapable of reſiſting 
numerous an army as that of Dionyſius, and expet 
ing no quarter if the city were taken by aſſault, be. 
gan to talk of capitulating ; to which he hearkene 
not unwillingly. He made them pay three huncte 
thouſand crowns, deliver up all their veflels to tis 
number of ſeventy, and put an hundred hoſtzges ict. 
his hands: after which he raiſed the ſiege. It was not 
out of favour or clemency that he acted in this ian 
ner, but to make their deſtruction ſure, after laving 
firſt reduced their power. 

Accordingly the next year, under the falſe pretext 
and with the reproach of their having violated the tres 
ty, he beſieged them again with all Eis forces, fit 
ending back their hoſtages. Both parties ated with 
the utmoſt vigour. The deſire of revenge on one lide, 
and the fear of the greateſt cruelties on the other, al 
mated the troops. Thoſe of the city were com. 


manced by Phyto, a brave and intrepid man, whou 
the danger of his country rendered more courageous 
In one of incu 
Dionyſius received a wound, of which ke recovered 
with great difficulty. The ſiege went on flow!y, and 


He made frequent and rude ſallics. 


( A.M. 3615. Ant. J. C. 389. 
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had already continued eleven months, when a cruel 
famine reduced the city to the laſt extremities. A mea- 1 
ſure of wheat (of about ſix buſhels) was fold for two "= 
hundred and fifty livres (z). After having conſumed 
all their horſes and beaſts of carriage, they were obli- 
ged to ſupport themſelves with leather and hides, which 
they boiled ; and at laſt to feed upon the graſs of the 
fields like beaſts ; a reſource of which Dionyſius ſoon 
deprived thera, by making his horſe eat up all the her- 
bage around the city. Neceſſity at length reduced 
them to ſarrender at diſcretion, and Dioayſius eater- 
ed the. place, which he found covered with dead bo- 
dies. Thoſe who ſurvived were rather ſkeletons than 
men. He took above ſix thouſand priſoners, whom 
he ſent to Syracuſe. Such as could pay fifty livres (a) 
be diſmiſſed, and ſold the reſt for ſlaves, 
Dionyſius let fall the whole weight of his reſent- 
ment and revenge upon Phyto. He began with or- 
dering his ſon to be thrown into the ſea. The next 
day he ordered the father to be faſtened to the extre- 
mity of the higheſt of his engines for a ſpectacle to 
the whole army, and in that condition he ſent to telf 
him that his ſon had been thrown into the fea. © Then 
« he is happier than me by a day,” replied that un- 
fortunate parent. He afterwards cauſed him to be 
led through the whole city, to be ſcourged with rods, 
and to ſuffer a thouſand other indignities ; whilſt an 
Eherald proclaimed, “that the perfidious traitor was 
treated in that manner, for having inſpired the peo- 
ple of Rhegium with rebellion.” © Say rather,” 
Eanlwered that generous defender of his country's li- 
berty, © that a faithful citizen is fo uſed, for having 
efuſed to ſacrifice his country to a tyrant.” Such 
V obiect and ſuch diſcourſe drew tears from all eyes, 
ad eren from the ſoldiers of Dionyſius. He was a- 
ad his priſoner would be taken from him before he 
| Wd fatiated his revenge, and ordered him to be flung 
Into the ſea directly. 
) Five minæ. e) One mina. 


VorL, V, N SECT: 


roſity, than is commonly aſcribed to him. He is n0! 
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SECT. IV. Violent paſſion of Dionyſius for preh, gu! 
Reflections upon that taſte of the tyrant, Generq ] 
freedom of Philoxenus. Death of Dionyſius. i; inte 
bad qualities. | | fati 
(b) AT an interval which the ſucceſs againſt Rhe. 8 
gium had left Dionyſius, the tyrant, who u WM * + 

fond of all kinds of glory, and piqued himſelf upon c 1 
the excellence of his genius, ſent his brother Thearide, . 


to Olympia to diſpute in his name the prizes of the 
chariot-race and poetry. $#5 
The circumſtance which I am going to treat, an . 


which regards the taſte, or rather paſſion of Dionyſius aa 
for poetry and polite learning, being one of his pccu- . 
liar characteriſtics, and having beſides a mixture cf wy 


good and bad in itſelf, makes it requiſite, for a igt ges 
underſtanding of it, to diſtinguiſh, wherein this taſe 


of his is either laudable or worthy of blame. 5 
I ſhall ſay as much upon the tyrant's total charac wich 
ter, with whoſe vices of ambition and tyranny many Wy” 


great qualities were united, which ought not to be d., bis 
guiſed or miſrepreſented ; the veracity of hiſtory e. 
quiring, that juſtice ſhould be done to the moſt wic- 
ked, as they are not ſo in every reſpect. We have 
ſeen ſeveral things in bis character that certainly de. 
ſerve praiſe ; I mean in regard to his manners and 


behaviour : the mildneſs with which he ſuffered de i. 
freedom of young Dion, the admiration he expreſſedl WF cull 
of the bold and generous anſwer of his ſiſter Theſa Wi ear 
upon account of her huſband's flight, his gracious and ar. 
inſinuating deportment upon ſeveral other occaſions . ... 
to the Syracuſans, the familiarity of his diſcourſe vi Wt c _ 


the meaneſt citizens and even workmen, the equality 
he obſerved between his two wives, and his kindneß 
and reſpect for them; all which imply, that Dionyſus 
had more of equity, moderation, affability, and gene- 


(5) Diod. l. 14. p. 318. | 
fach 
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ſuch a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pheræ, Cali- 
gula, Nero, or Caracalla. 
But to return to Dionyſius's taſte for poetry: In his 
intervals of leiſure, he loved to unbend in the conver- 
ſation of perſons of wit, and in the ſtudy of arts and ſei- 
ences. He was particularly fond of verſifying, and em- 
ployed himſelt in the compoſition of poems, eſpecially 
of tragedies. Thus far this paſſion of his may be excu- 
ſed, having ſomething undoubtedly laudable in it ; I 
mean in the taſte for polite learning, the eſteem he ex- 
preſſed for learned men, his inclination to do them good 
offices, and the application of his leiſure hours. Was 
it not better to employ them in the exerciſe of his wit 
and the cultivation of ſcience, than feaſting, dancing, 
theatrical amuſements, gaming, frivolous company, and 
other pleaſures ſtill more pernicious ? Which wile re- 
| fletion Dionyſius the younger made when at Corinth. 
ce) Philip of Macedon, being at table with him, ſpoke 
ol the odes and tragedies his father had left behind him 
with an air of raillery and contempt, and ſeemed to be 
under ſome difficulty to comprehend at what time of 
his life he had leifure for ſuch compoſitions : Diony- 
ſius ſmartly reparteed; The difficulty is very great in- 
deed ! Why, he compeſed them at thoſe hours which you 
and I, and an infinity of others, as e have reaſon to 
| believe, paſs in drinking and other diverſions. 
(4) Julius Czfar and the Emperor Auguſtus applied 


ceullus intended to have wrote the memoirs of his mi- 
( litary actions in verſe, The comedies of Terence 
were attributed to Lelius and Scipio, both great cap- 
tains, eſpecially the latter; and that report was ſo far 
from leſſening their reputation at Rome, that it add- 
Led to the general eſteem for them. | 

| Theſe unbendings therefore were not blameable in 
their own nature; this taſte for poetry was rather lau- 
| Gable, if kept within due bounds : but Dionyſius was 


ce. Plut in Timol. p. 243. 
| guſt, c. 2 f.; Plut. in Lucul. p. 492. 
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ridiculous for pretending to excel all others in it. He 
could not endure either a ſuperior or eompetitor in ary 
thing. From being in the ſole poſſeſſion of ſupreme 
authority, he had accuſtomed himſelf to imagine bis 
wit of the ſame rank with his power: in a word, he 
was in every thing a tyrant. His immoderate eſtima. 
tion of his own merit, flowed in ſome meaſure from 
the overbearing turn of mind, which empire and com. 
mand had given him. The continual applauſes of: 
ccurt, and the flatteries of thoſe who knew how to 
recommend themſelves by his darling foible, were an- 
other ſource of this vain conceit. And of what vil 
not a“ great man, a miniſter, a prince, think him. 
ſelf capable, who has ſuch incenſe and adoration con- 
tinvally paid to him? It is well known, that Cardinal 
Richelieu, in the midſt of the greateſt affairs, not only 
compoſed dramatic poems, but piqued himſelf on his 
excellency that way; and, what is more, his jealouſy 
In that point roſe fo high, as to uſe authority by way 
of criticiſm upon the compolitions of thoſe, to whom 
the public, a juſt and incorruptible judge in the que 
ſton, had given the preference againſt him. 
Dionyſius did not reflect, that there are things, WF ipec 
which, though eſtimable in themſelves, and which do poet 


honour to private perſons, it does not become a prince exp. 
to deſire to excel in. I have mentioned elſeu bete mull 
Philip of Macedon's expreſſion to his fon upon his ha- and 
ving ſhewn too much {kill in muſic at a public enta- WF mer; 
tainment : Are not you aſhamedg laid he, 1% ſing ſo Wt ve 
well? It was acting inconſiſtently with the dignity of WF ceiv: 
his character. If Cæſar and Avguſtus, when they hut 
wrote tragedies, had taken it into their heads to equal WF not 
or excel Sophocles, it had not only been ridiculous, Pear 
but a reproach to them. And the reaſon is, becaule a WWF han 
prince being obliged by an eſſential and indiſpenſable WF was 
duty to apply himſelf inceſſantly to the affairs of go- WF prets 
vernment, and having an infinitude of various buſinels WF lus 


0 Nihil eſt quod credere de ſe 
Non poſlit, cum laudatur diis a:qua poteſtas. Juvenal. 
| always 
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always recurring to him, he can make no other uſe of 


the ſciences, than to divert him at ſuch ſhort intervals, 

as will not admit any great progreſs in them, and the 

excelling of thoſe who employ themſelves in no other 

E ſtudy. Hence, when the public ſees a prince affect the 

© firſt rank in this kind of merit, it may juſtly conclude, 
that he neglects his more important duties, and what 
he owes to his people's happineſs, to give himſelf up 
to an employment which waſtes his time and appli- 
cation of mind ineffectually. 

We muſt however do Dionyſus the juſtice to own, 
that he never was reproachable for letting poetry in- 
terfere to the prejudice of his great affairs, or that it 

made him leſs active and diligent on any important oc+ 
caſion. | 
ce) I have already ſaid, that this prince, in an in- 
terval of peace, had ſent his brother Thearides to O- 
lympia, to diſpute the prizes of poetry and the chariot- 
race in his name. When he arrived in the afſembly, 
the beauty as well as number of his chariots, and the 
magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered with gold 
and ſilver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all the 
ſpectators. The ear was no leſs charmed when the 
poems of Dionyſius began to be read. He had choſen 
| expreſsly for the occaſion * readers with ſonorous, 
& muſical voices, who might be heard far and diſtinctly, 
and who knew how to give a juſt emphaſis and nu» 
| meroſity to the verſes they repeated. At firſt this had. 
| a very happy effect, and the whole audience were de- 
| ceived by the art and ſweetneſs of the pronunciation, 
but that charm was ſoon at an end, and the mind 
| Dot long amuſed by the ears. The verſes then ap- 
E peared in all their ridicvle. The audience were a- 
| ſhamed of having applauded them, and their praiſe 
| was turned into laughter, ſcorn, and inſult. To ex- 
| preſs their contempt and indignation, they tore Diony- 
| lugs rich pavilion in pieces. Lyſias, the celebrated 


(e) Diod. I. 14. p.318. 
* Thele readers were called Pa . 
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orator, who was come to the Olympic games to if. 
pute the prize of eloquence, which he had carried ſeve. 


ral times before, undertook to prove, that it was in. 
conſiſtent with the honour of Greece, the friend and 
aſſertor of liberty, to admit an impious tyrant to ſhare 
in the celebration of the ſacred games, who had ng 
other thoughts than of ſubjecting all Greece to his 
power. Dionyſius was not affronted in that manner 
then; but the event proved as little in his favour, 
His chariots having entered the liſts, were all of then 
cither carried out of the courſe by an headlong impe. 
tuoſity, or daſhed in pieces againſt one another. And 


'to complete the misfortune, the galley which carried 


the perſons Dionyſius had ſent. ro the games, met 
with a violent ſtorm, and did not return to Syracuse 


| without great difficulty. When the pilots arivc 


there, out of hatred and contempt for the tyrant, 
they reported throughout the city, that it was his vile 


poems which had occaſioned ſo many miſcarriages to 
the readers, racers, and even the ſhip itſelf. This 
bad ſucceſs did not at all diſcourage Dionyſius, nor 


make him abate any thing in his high opinion of his 
The flatterers, who abounded in his 
court, did not fail to inſinuate, that ſuch injurious 
treatment of his poems could procced only from envy, 
which always faſtens upon what is moſt excellent; and 


that, ſooner or later, the invidious themſelves would 


be convinced by demonſtration, to do juſtice to his 
merit, and acknowledge his ſupegziority to all other 
poets. | 

The extravagance of Dionyſius in that reſpect 
was inconceivable. He was undoubtedly a great war: 


rior, and an excellent captain; but he fancied himſel 


a much better poet, and believed that his verſes were 
far greater honour to him than all his victories. To 
attempt to undeceive him in an opinion ſo favourable 
to himſelf, had been an ill way of making court to 


him; ſo that all the learned men and poets, who eat 


(/) Died, IJ. 15. p. 331. 


al 


* — 18 — — 8 


at his table in great numbers, ſeemed to be in an ecſtaſy 
of admiration, whenever he read them his poems. 
Never, according to them, was there any compari- 
ſon: all was great, all noble in his poetry: all was 


celled in dithyrambic poetry. There is a ſtory told 79 


mirably. Being at table with Dionyſius, and ſeeing 
a a very ſmall fiſh ſet before him, and an huge one be- 
fore the King, the whim took him to lay his ear cloſe 


© pleaſantry : © I was inquiring,” ſaid he, “into ſome 
affairs that happened in the reign of Nereus, but 


formation; yours is elder, and without doubt knows 


© Philoxenus, and having preſſed him to give him his o- 9 
pinion of them, he anſwered with entire freedom, and 
told him plainly his real ſentiments. Dionyſius, who : 
vas not accuſtomed to ſuch language, was extremely 1 
offended, and aſcribing his boldneſs to envy, gave or- * 
ders to carry him to the mines; the common jail be- is 
ing ſo called. The whole court were afflicted upon 1 2 
this account, and ſolicited for the generous priſoner, l 

| whoſe releaſe they obtained. He was enlarged the 
next day, and reftored to favour. 


for the ſame gueſts, which was a kind of ratification 
| lon more than uſually gay and chearful, after they 1Y 
bad plentifully regaled a great while, the prince did * 


not fail to introduce his poems into the conxerſation, 


choſe ſome paſſages, which he had taken extraordina- 1/0 
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majeſtic, or, to ſpeak more properly, all divine. 
Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe who 

did not run with the ſtream into exceſſive praiſes and 

flattery. He was a man of great reputation, and ex- 


of him, which Fontaine has known how-to apply ad- 


to the little fiſh. He was aſked his meaning by that 
« this young native of the floods can give me no in- 


« ſomething of the matter.” | 
Dionyſius having read one day ſome of his verſes to 


At the entertainment made that day by Dionyſus 


of the pardon, and at which they were for that rea- 7% 


which were the moſt frequent ſubje&t of it. He 


Iy pains in compoſing, and conccived to be maſter- 1 5 
| pieces; | 
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pieces; as was very diſcernible from the ſelf. ſatisfac. 


tion and complacency he expreſſed whilſt they were 


reading. But his delight could not be perfect without 
Philoxenus's approbation, upon which he ſet the gre. 
er value, as it was not bis cuſtom to be fo profuſe q 
it as the reſt, What had paſſed the evening before, 
was a ſufficient leſſon for the poet. When Dionyſus 
aſked bis thoughts of the verſes, Philoxenus made ng 
anſwer, but turning towards the guards, who aliyay; 
ſtood round the table, he ſaid in a ſerious, though hy. 
morous tone, without any emotion, Carry me back t; 
the mines. *The prince took all the ſalt and ſpinit of 
that ingenious. pleaſantry, without being offended, 
The ſprightlineſs of the conceit atoned for its freedom, 
which at another time would have touched him to the 
quick, and made him exceſſively angry. He onh 
laughed at it now, and did not make a quarrel of f 
with the poet. 

He was not in the ſame temper upon a grols jeſt af 
Antiphon's, which was indeed of a different kind, and 
ſeemed to argue a violent and brutal diſpoſition. The 
prince in converſation aſked, which was the beſt kind 
of braſs. After the company had given their opinions, 
Antiphon ſaid, that was the beſt, of which the ſtatues 
of + Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were made. This 
witty expreſſion (g), if it may be called fo, coſt bim 
his life. | 


The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, that bs 


too great liberty might be alſo attended with fatal 
conſequences, repreſented to him, in the moſt ferivus 


manner, that thoſe who live with princes muſt ſpeak 


„ „ 


. 


their language; that they hate to hear any thing not 


| agreeable to themſelves ; that whoever does not know 
how 'to diſſemble, is not qualified for a court; that 


(gs) Plut. moral. p. 78. & 833. 


* Tore wiv did Thy ehrpareniay Tov AJyav ju d Gio, not 
Thy Tapproiav TH YEAWTOS THY wEjuniv EACLUYOvTOC. | : 
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the favours and liberalities which Dionyſius continual- 
iy beſtowed upon them, well deſerved the return of 
complaiſance; that, in a word, with his blunt free- 
dom, and plain truth, he was in danger of loſing, not 
only his fortune, but his life. Philoxenus told them, 
that he would take their good advice, and for the fu- 
ture give ſuch a turn to his anſwers, as ſhould ſatisfy 
© Dionylius, without injuring truth. 
E Accordingly ſome time after, Dionyfius, having read 
a piece of his compoſing upon a very mournful ſub- 
je, wherein he was to move compaſlion, and draw 
© tears from the eyes of the audience, addreſſed himſelf 
again to Philoxenus, and aſked him his ſentiments up- 
on it, Philoxenus gave him for anſwer () one word, 
which in the Greek language has two different ſignifi- 
© cations. 
things, ſuch as inſpire ſentiments of pity and com- 
paſſion; in the other, it expreſſes ſomething very 
mean, defeCtive, pitiful, or miſerable. Dionylius, 
who was fond of his verſes, and believed that every 
body muſt have the fame good opinion of them, took 
tat word in the favourable conſtruction, and was ex- 
tremely ſatisfied with Philoxenus. 


company were not miſtaken, but underſtood it in the 
Wright ſenſe, though without explaining themſelves. 
WW Nothing could cure his folly for verſification. It 
appears from Diodorus Siculus (Ci), that having ſent 
bis poems a ſecond time to Olympia, they were treat- 
Jed with the ſame ridicule and contempt as before. 
That news, which could not be kept from him, threw 
bim into an exceſs of melancholy, which he could 
never get over, and turned ſoon after into a kind of 
madneſs and frenzy. He complained, that envy and 
Jealouſy, the certain enemies of true merit, were al- 
Ways at variance with him, and that all the world 
{conſpired to the ruin of his reputation. He accuſed 
bis beſt friends of the ſame deſign ; ſome of whom 
be put to death, and others he baniſhed ; amongſt 
) Oxrpa. (i) Diod. J. 15. p. 332. 


whom 


In one of them it implies mournſul, moving 


The reſt of the 
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whom were Leptinus bis brother, and Philiſtus, who 
had done him ſuch great ſervices, and to whom he 
was obliged for his power. They retired to Thurium 
in Italy, from whence they were recalled ſome time 
after, and reinſtated in all their fortunes and his fi. 
vour : Leptinus in particular, who married Dionyſus; 
daughter. 

(k) To remove his melancholy for the ill ſucceſs of 
his verſes, it was neceſſary to find ſome employment, 
with which his wars and buildings ſupplied him. He 
had formed a deſign of eſtabliſhing powerful colonic 
in the part of Italy ſituate upon the Adriatic ſea, fa. 
cing Epirus; in order that his fleet might not want 
a ſecure retreat, when he ſhould employ his forces on 
that ſide; and with this view, he made an alliance 
with the Illyrians, and reſtored Alcetes King of the 
Moloſſians to his throne, His principal deſign was, to 
attack Epirus, and to make himſelf maſter of the 
immenſe treaſures which had been for many ages a- 
maſſing in the temple of Delphos. Before he could 
ſet this project on foot, which required great prepa- 
rations, he ſeemed to make an eſſay of his genius for 
it, by another of the ſame kind, though of much 
more eaſy execution. Having made a ſudden irrup- 
tion into Tuſcany, under the pretence of purſuing pi- 
rates, he plundered a very rich temple in the ſuburbs 
of Agyllum, a city of that country, and carried away 
a ſum exceeding tour millions five hundred thouſand 
livres C. He had occaſion for money to ſupport his 
great expences at Syracuſe, as well in fortifying the 
port, and to make it capable of receiving two hundred 
galleys, as to incloſe the whole city with good walls, 
erect magnificent temples, and build a place of exer- 
ciſe upon the banks of the river Anapus, 

(m) At the ſame time, he formed the defign of dri 
ving the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A fut 
victory which he gained, put him almoſt into a con- 


0 Diod. I. 15. p. 336. 337. ( 1500 talents, or about 2c 
Sterling. (m See the hiſtory of the Carthaginians. 


dition 
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dition to accompliſh his project: but the loſs of a ſe- 


cond battle, in which his brother Leptinus was killed, 


put an end to his hopes, and obliged him to enter in- 


=> * — 


to a treaty, by which he gave up ſeveral towns to the 
© Carthaginians, and paid them great ſums of money 
to reimburſe their expences in the war. An attempt 


which he made upon them ſome years after, taking 
advantage of the deſolation occaſioned by the plague 
at Carthage, had no better ſucceſs, | 

(n) Another victory of a very different kind, though 


not leſs at his heart, made him amends, or at leaſt 


comforted him for the ill ſucceſs of his arms. He had 


* cauſed a tragedy of his to be repreſented at Athens, 


for the prize in the celebrated feaſt of Bacchus, and 


was declared victor. Such a victory with the Athe- 
nians, who were the beſt judges of this kind of lite- 
| rature, ſeems to argue the poetry of Dionyſius not ſo 
mean and pitiful ; and that it is very poſſible, the a- 


| verſion of the Greeks for every thing which came 


| from a tyrant, had a great ſhare in the contemptuous 
| ſentence paſſed upon his poems in the Olympic games. 
However it was, Dionyſius received the news with 
| inexpreſſible tranſports of joy. Public thankſgivings 
| were made to the gods, the temples being ſcarce ca- 


| pable of containing the concourſe of rhe people. No- 
| thing was feen throughout the city, but feaſting and re- 
| joicing ; and Dionyſius regaled all his friends with the 
| moſt extraordinary magnificence. Self-ſatisfied to a 
degree that cannot be deſcribed, he believed himſelf at 
the ſummit of glory, and did the honours of his table 
vich a gaiety and caſe, and at the fame time with a 
grace and dignity, that charmed all the world. He in- 
| vited his gueſts to eat and drink more by his example 
than expreſſions, and carried his civilitics of that kind 
| to ſuch an excels, that, at the cloſe of the banquet, he 


was ſeized with violent pains, occaſioned by an indi- 

geſtion, of which it wa not difficult to foreſee the 
conſequences, 

Cu. Diod. I. 15. p. 384. 385. : 2 

| Diony tins 
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Co) Dionyſius had three children by his wife Dori; 
and four by Ariſtomache, of which two were daugh. 
ters, the one named Sophroſyne, the other 4re, 
Sophroſyne was married to his eldeſt fon Dionyſus 
the younger, whom he had by his Locrian wife, and 
Arete eſpouſed her brother Theorides. But The. 
orides dying ſoon, Dion married his widow Arete, 
who was his own niece. 

As Dionyſius's diſtemper left no hopes of his life, 
Dion took upon him to diſcourſe him upon his chil. 
dren by Ariſtomache, who were at the ſame time his 
brothers-in-law and nephews, and to inſinuate to him, 
that it was juſt to prefer the iſſue of his Syracuſan 
wife to that of a ſtranger. But the phyſicians, di 
rous of making their court to young Dionyſus, the 
Locrian's ſon, for whom the throne was intended, 
did not give him time to alter his purpoſe : for Dio- 
nyſius having demanded a medicine to make him ſleep, 
they gave bim ſo ſtrong a doſe as quite ſtupified 
his ſenſes, and laid him in a ſleep that laſted him for 
the reſt of his life. He had reigned thirty-cight 
years. 

He was certainly a prince of very great political 
and military abilities, and had occaſion for them al, 
in railing himſelf, as he did, from a mean condition 
to ſo high a rank. After having held the ſovercignty 
thirty-eight years, he tranſmitted it peaceably to a 
ſucceſſor of his own iſſue and election; and had 
eſtabliſhed his power upon ſuch ſolid foundations, 
that his ſon, notwithſtanding the ſlenderneſs of his ca- 
pacity for governing, retained it twelve years after 
his death. All which could not have been effected, 
without a great fund of merit as to his capacity. But 
what qualities could cover the vices which rendered 
him the object of his ſubjets abhorrence ? His am- 
bition knew neither law nor limitation; his avarice 
ſpared nothing, not even the moſt ſacred places; bis 
cruelty had often no regaid to the affinity of blood; and 


(9) Plut. in Dion. p. 960. f * 
31s 


| (cula; 


have 
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his open and profeſſed impiety only acknowledged the 
| Divinity to inſult him. 
In his return to Syracuſe, with a very favourable 
uind, from plundering the temple of Proſerpine at Lo- 
| cris, See, ſaid he to his friends, with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, haw the immortal gods favour the navigation 
| of the ſacrilegious ! | 
|  (p) Having occaſion for money to carry on the war 
| againſt the Carthaginians, he riſled the temple of Ju- 
piter, and took from that god a robe of ſolid gold, 
| which ornament Hiero the tyrant had given him out 
of the ſpoils of the Carthaginians. He even jeſted 
upon that occaſion, ſaying, that a robe of gold was 
much too heavy in ſummer, and too cold in winter; 
and at the ſame time ordered one of wool to he thrown 
| over the god's ſhoulders ; adding, that ſuch an habi 
would be commodious in all ſeaſons. _ | 
| Another time he ordered the golden beard of &. 
ſculapius of Epidaurus to be taken off; giving for his 
reaſon, that it was very inconſiſtent for the ſon to 
have a beard *, when the father had none. 
He cauſed all the tables of ſilver to be taken out of 
the temples 3 and as there was generally inſcribed up- 
Fon them, according to the cuſtom of the Greeks, To 


fit of their. GOODNESS. 

| As for leſs prizes, ſuch as cups and crowns of gold, 
which the ſtatues held in their hands, thoſe he carried 
jo! without any ceremony; ſaying, it was not taking, 
bat receiving them; and that it was idle and ridicu- 
Nous to alk the gods perpetually for good things, and 
to refule them, when they held out their hands them- 
Icives to preſent them to you. Thele ſpoils were car- 


de; and when he had got the money for them, he 

prdered proclamation to be made, that whoever had 

a their cuſtody any things taken out of lacred places, 
(2) Jie. de nat. deor. l. 15. n. 83, 84. 

* Apollo's ſtatues had no beards: 

Vol. V. 0 ſhould 


rut GOOD GODS, he would, he ſaid, take the bene- 


led by his order to the market, and fold at the public 


— — — 


RA. .. 
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ſhould reſtore them entire, within a limited time, to 
the temples from whence they were brought; adding 
in this manner to his impiety to the gods, injuſtice 
to man. 

The amazing precautions that Dionyſius thovght 
neceſſary to the ſecurity of his life, ſhew to what 


anxiety and apprehenſion he was abandoned. (4g) He 


wore under his robe a cuiraſs of braſs. He never ha- 
rangued the people but from the top of an high tower; 
and thought proper to make himſelf invulnerable, by 
being inacceſſible. Not daring to confide in any of 
his friends or relations, his guard was compoſed of 
ſlaves and ſtrangers. He went abroad as little as po 
ſible; fear obliging him to condemn himſelf to a kind 
of impriſonment. Theſe extraordinary precautions 
regard, without doubt, certain intervals of bis reign, 
when frequent conſpiracies againſt him rendered him 
more timid and ſuſpicious than uſual ; for at oth 
times we have ſeen, that he converſed freely cnough 
with the people, and was acceſſible even to familia 
rity. In thoſe dark days of diſtruſt and fear, he fen. 
cied that he ſaw all mankind in arms againſt him, 
Cr) A word which eſcaped his barber, who boaſlec, 
by way of jeſt, that he held a razor at the tyrant 
throat every week, coſt him his life. From thence- 
forth, not to abandon his head and life to the hands 
of a barber, he made his daughters, though very 
young, do him that deſpicable office; and when the) 
were more advanced in years, he took the fcillars 
and razors from them, and taught them to ſing? ot 
his beard with nut-ſhells. (s) He was at laſt 1cduced 
to do himſelf that office, not daring, it ſeems, to trult 
his own daughters any longer. He never went into 
the chamber of his wives at night, till they had been 
firſt ſearched with the utmoſt care and circumipection. 
His bed was ſurrounded with a very broad and dcep 
trench, with a ſmall drawbridge over it for the en 

Cie. Tuſe. queſt. l. 5. n. 57. — 63. r. Plat, de garrub 


p-. 508, Cie. de offic. l. 2. n. 55. 
| trance. 


* * 
——— 7 "SIRE 
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trance. After having well locked and bolted the doors 
of his apartment, he drew up the bridge, that he might 
fleep in ſecurity. (t) Neither his brother, nor even 
his ſon, could be admitted into his chamber, without 
firſt changing tneir cloaths, and being vilited by the 
guards. Is paſling one's days in ſuch a continual circle 
of diſtruſt and terror, to live, to reign ! 

In the midſt of all his greatneſs, poſſeſſed of riches, 
and ſurrounded with pleatures of every kind, during a 
teign of almoſt forty years, notwithſtanding all his 
preſents and profuſions, he never was capable of ma- 
king a ſingle friend. He paſſed his life with none bur 
trembling ſlaves and ſordid flatterers, and never taſted 
the joy of loving or of being beloved, nor the chatms 
of ſocial truth and reciprocal confidence. This he 

wned himſelf, upon an occaſion not unworthy of re- 
petition, 

(%) Damon and Pythias had both been educated in 
the principles of the Pythagorean philoſophy, and were 
united to each other in the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, 
which they had mutually ſworn to obſerve with invio- 
lable fidelity. Their faith was put to a ſevere trial. 
One of them being condemned to die by the tyrant, 
petitioned for permiſſion to make a journey into his 
own country, to ſettle his affairs, promiſing to return 
at a fixed time, the other generouſly offering to be his 
ſecurity. The courtiers, and Dionyſius in particular, 
expected with impatience the event of fo delicate and 
extraordinary an adventure. The day fixed for his 
return drawing nigh, and he not appearing, every 
body began to blame the raſh and imprudent zeal of 
his friend, who had bound himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
But he, far from expreſling any fear or concern, re- 
plied, with tranquillity in his looks, and confidence in 
his expreſſions, that he was aſſured his friend would 
return; as he accorcingly did upon the day and hour 
agreed. The tyrant ſtruck with admiration at ſo un- 


(7) Plut. in Dion. p. 961. 


(4) Cie. de oftic, 1.3. n. 43-; Val. 
Max, I. 4. c. 7. 
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common an inſtance of fidelity, and ſoftened with the 
view of ſo amiable an union, granted him his life, 
and deſired to be admitted as a third perſon into their 
friendſhip. 

(x) He expreſſed with equal ingenuity on another 
occaſion what he thought of his condition. One ef 


his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually extel. 11 
ling with rapture his treaſures, grandeur, the number 1 
of his troops, the extent of his dominions, the mag- 7 
nificence of his palaces, and the univerſal abundance / 
of all good things and enjoyments in his poſſeſſion; al. (y) 
ways repeating, that never man was happier than Dio- 
nyfius. * Becauſe you are of that opinion,” ſaid the WF Dio: 
tyrant to him one day, “ will you taſte, and make beer 
«« proof of my felicity in perſon?” The offer vas aſſer 
accepted with joy. Damocles was placed upon a gel. the 
den bed, covered with carpets of ineſtimable value. ed 
The {ide-boards were loaded with veſſels of gold and cact 
filver. The moſt beautiful ſlaves in the molt iplendid as | 
habits ſtood around, watching the leaſt ſignal to ſerve was 
him. The moſt exquiſite eſſences and perfumes had no 
not been ſpared. The table was ſpread with pro- mod 
portionate magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and der! 
looked upon himſelf as the happieſt man in the world; tem} 
when, unfortunately caſting up his eyes, he beheld o- It 
ver his head the point of a ſword, which hung from WF quiet 
the roof only by a ſingle horſe-bair. He was imme: fathe 
diately ſeized with a cold ſweat ; every thing cilap- WF the | 
peared in an inſtant: he could ſee nothing but the not! 
ſword, nor think of any thing but his danger. In the weal 
height of his fear, he deſired permiſſion to retire, and it, 
declared he would be happy no longer. A very natu- WF year: 


ral image of the life of a tyrant. Ours reigned, as ! 
have obſerved before, thirty eight years. 


C Cic. Tuſc. queſt. I. 5, n. 61. 62. a | afte] 


chap. 2. of Drioxxsius the Younger. 15 5 


. 


His chapter includes the hiſtory of Dionyſius the 
1 younger, tyrant of Syracuſe, ſon of the former; 
and that of Dion, his near relation. 


| SECT. I. Dionyſius the younger ſucceeds his father. 
Dion engages him to invite Plato to his court. Sur- 
priſing alteration occaſioned by his preſence. Con- 
ſpiracy of the courtiers ie prevent the effects of it. 


(y) Dionrstus the elder was ſucceeded by one of 
his ſons of his own name, commonly called 

Dionyſius the younger. After his father's funeral had 
been ſolemnized with the utmoſt magnificence, he 

> aſſembled the people, and deſired they would have 
> the ame good inclinations for him as they had profeſſ- 
ed for his father. They were very different from 
each other in their character: (z) for the latter was 
as peaceable and calm in his diſpoſition as the former 
was active and enterpriſing ; which would have been 
no diſadvantage to his people, had that mildneſs and : 
moderation been the effect of a wiſe and judicious un- 1B 
derſtanding, and not of natural floth and indolence of WH 
| temper. = 
It was ſurpriſing to ſee Dionyſius the younger take ap 

| quict poſſeſſion of the tyranny, after the death of his . 
father, as of a right of inheritance, notwithſtanding 1 
the paſſion of the Syracuſans for liberty, which could f 
not but revive upon ſo favourable an occaſion, and the 4 
| weakneſs of a young prince, undiſtinguiſhed by his me- 
nit, and void of experience. It ſeemed as if the laſt 
| years of the elder Dionyſius, who had applied him- 
ſelf, towards the cloſe of his life, in making his ſubjects 
| taſte the advantages of his government, had, in ſome 
| mcalure, reconciled them to the tyranny ; eſpecially 
aſter his exploits by ſea and land had acquired him a 
great reputation, and infinitely exalted the glory of the 


( A. M. 3632, Ant. J. C. 372. Diod. I. 15. p. 385. (2) Id. 
0 116. P41. 
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Syracuſan power, which he had found means to ren. 
der formidable to Carthage itſelf, as well as to the 
moſt potent ſtates of Greece and Italy. Beſides which, 
it was to be feared, that ſhould they attempt a change 
in the government, the ſad conſequences of a chi 
war might deprive them of all thoſe advantages. Ang 
at the ſame time, the gentle and humane diſpoſition of 
young Dionyſius gave them reaſon to entertain the 
moſt favourable hopes of the future. He therefore 
peaceably aſcended his father's throne. 

England has ſeen ſomething of this kind in the fa. 
mous Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much 
tranquillity -as the beſt of princes, and was interred 
with the ſame honours and pomp as the moſt Jawfyl 
ſovereign. Richard his ſon ſucceeded him, and was 
for ſome time in equal authority with his father, 
though he had not any of his great qualities. 

(a) Dion, the braveſt, and at the ſame time the wileſt 
of the Syracuſans, Dionyſius's brother-in-law, might 
have been of great ſupport to him, had he known 
how to make uſe of his counſels. In the firſt afſem- 
bly held by Dionyſius and all his friends, Dion ſpoke 
in ſo wile a manner upon what was neceſſary and ex- 
pedient in the preſent conjuncture, as ſhewed, that the 
reſt were like infants in compariſon with him, and, in 
regard to a juſt boldneſs and freedom of ſpeech, were 
no more than deſpicable ſlaves of the tyranny, ſolch 
employed in the abject endeavour of pleaſing the prince. 
But what ſurpriſed and amazed them molt was, that 
Dion, at a time when the whole court were ſtruck 
with terror at the proſpe& of the ſtorm, forming on 
the ſide of Carthage, and juſt ready to break upon Sici- 
ly, ſhould infiſt, that if Dionyſus deſired peace, he 
would imbark immediatcly for Africa, and diſpel this 
tempeſt to his ſatisfaction; or if he preferred the war, 
that he would furniſh and maintain him fifty galleys of 
three benches completely equipped for ſervice. 
Dionyſius, admiring and extolling his generous mag: 
(4) Plut. in Dion. p. 960. 961. | Bo 
nanimit) 
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nanimity to the ſkies, profeſſed the higheſt gratitude 
to him for his zeal and affection: but the courtiers, 
> who looked upon Dion's magnificence as a reproach 
to themſelves, and his great power as a leſſening of 
their own, took immediate occaſion from thence to 
calumniate him, and ſpared no diſcourſe that might 
| influence the young prince againſt him. They inſi- 
| nuated, that in making himſelf ſtrong at ſea, he would 
open his way to the tyranny ; and that he deligned to 
| tranſport the ſovereignty on board his veſſels to his 

nephews, the ſons of Ariſtomache. 

But what put them.moſt out of humour with Dion, 
was his manner of life, which was a continual re- 
proach to theirs. For theſe courtiers having preſently 
inſinuated themſelves, and got the aſcendant of the 
young tyrant, „ho had been wretchedly educated, 
thought of nothing but of ſupplying him perpetually 

* with new amuſements, keeping him always employed 
in feaſting, abandoned to women, and all manner of 
ſhameful pleaſures. (5) In the beginning of his reign 
he made a debauch, which continued for three months 
entire; during all which time . his palace, ſhut againſt 
all perſons of ſenſe and reaſon, was crouded with 
drunkards, and reſounded with nothing but low buf- 

foonery, obſcene jeſts, lewd ſongs, dances, maſque- 
rades, and every kind of groſs and diſſolute extrava- 
gance. It is therefore natural to believe, that no- 
thing could be more offenſive and diſguſting to them 
chan the preſence of Dion, who gave into none of 
; We theſe pleaſures. For which reaſon, painting his vir- 
tues in ſuch of the colours of vice as were moſt like- 
y to diſguiſe them, they found means to calumniate 
bim with the prince, and to make his gravity paſs for 
| arrogance, and his freedom of ſpeech for inſolence and 
| ledition, If he advanced any wiſe counſel, they treat- 
| ed him as a ſour pedagogue, who took upon him to 
obtrude his lectures, and to ſchool bis prince without 
being aſked ; and if he refuſed to ſhare in the debauch 
(+) Athen. I. 10. p. 435. 


with 
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with the reſt, they called him a man-hater, a lene. 
tic melancholy wretch, who, from the fantaſtic heig}t 


of virtue, looked down with contempt on the reſt of 


the world, of whom he ſet himſelf up for the cen, 
And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that he had nat. 
rally ſomething auſtere and rigid in his manners and 


behaviour, which ſeemed to argue an haughtineſs of 


nature, very capable, not only of diſguſting a Young 
prince, nurtured from his infancy amidſt flatteries and 
ſubmiſſions, but the beſt of his friends, and thoſe who 
were moſt nearly attached to him. Full of admiration 
for his integrity, fortitude, and nobleneſs of ſenti. 
ments, they repreſented to him, that for a ſtateſman, 
who ought to know how to adapt himſelf to the dif. 
ferent tempers of men, and to apply them to his pu. 
poſes, bis humour was much too rough and forbid. 
ding. (c) Plato afterwards took pains to correct that 
defect in him, by making him intimate with a Philo 
ſopher of a gay and polite turn of mind, whoſe con- 
verſation was very proper to inſpire hin1 with more eaſy 
and inſinuating manners. He obſerves alſo upon that 
failing, in a letter to him, wherein he ſpeak8to this 
effect: ' Conſider, I beg you, that you are cenſured 
« of being deficient in point of good nature and aff 
« bility ; and be entirely aſſured, that the moſt cer- 
« tain means to the ſucceſs of affairs, is to be agree. 
« able to the perſons with whom we have to tranii@. 
« An * haughty carriage keeps people at a diſtance, 
and reduces a man to paſs his life in ſolitude,” 
Notwithſtanding this defect, he continued to be highs 

conſidered at court; where his ſuperior abilities, 
and tranſcendent merit, made him abſolutely necells- 
ry, eſpecially at a time when the ſtate was threatened 
with great danger and emergency, 


(c) Plat. epiſt. 4. 


H' avdaduc prix Evvorxoce M. Dacier renders theſe words, 
Pride is always; the companion «f ſolitude. ] have ſhewn elſewhere wher- 
in this verſion is faulty. Ar of teaching the belles lettres, wel. 3. P. 50% 
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| (4d) As he believed that all the vices of young Dio» 
nylius were the effect of his bad education, and entire 
ignorance of his duty, he conceived juſtly, that the 
© beſt remedy would be to aſſociate him, if poſſible, with 
perſons of wit and ſenſe, whole ſolid, but agreeable 
E converſation, might at once inſtruct and divert him: for 
| the prince did not naturally want parts and genius. 
The ſequel will ſhew, that Dionyſius the younger 
had a natural propenſity to what was good and virtu- 
ous, and a taſte and capacity for arts and (ſciences. He 
knew how to ſet a value upon the merit and talents 
by which men are diſtinguiſhed. He delighted in con- 
verſing with perſons of ability, and from his corre- 
ſpondence with them made himſelf capable of the high- 


eſt improvements. He went ſo far as to familiarize 


the throne with the ſciences, which of themſelves have 
little or no acceſs to it; and by rendering them in 
a manner his favourites, he gave them courage to 
make their appearance in courts. His protection was 
the patent of nobility by which he raiſed them to ho- 
nour and diſtinction. Nor was he inſenſible to the joys 
of friendſhip. In private he was a good parent, rela- 
tion, and maſter, and acquired the affection of all that 
approached him. He was not naturally inclined to 
violence or cruelty ; and it might be faid of him, that 


he was rather a tyrant by ſucceſſion and inheritance, 


than by temper and inclination. 

All which demonſtrates, that he. might have made 
a very tolerable prince, (not to ſay a good one), had an 
early and proper care been taken to cultivate the happy 
diſpolition which he brought into the world with him. 
But his father, to whom all merit, even in his own 
children, gave umbrage, induſtriouſly ſuppreſſed in 


him all tendency to goodneſs, and every noble and e- 


lerated ſentiment, by a bale and obſcure education, 
with the view of preventing his attempting any thing 
againſt himſelf, It was therefore neceſlary to find a 
perſon of the character before mentioned, or rather to 
# (0) Plut. in Dion. p. 962.; Plat. epiſt. 7. p 327. 328. 
| inſpire 


* 
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inſpire himſelf with the deſire of having ſuch an cn 
found. : | 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderful dd. 

dreſs. He often talked to him of Plato, as the me 
profound and illuſtrious cf philoſophers, whoſe mir 
he had experienced, and to whom he was obliged fi 
all he knew. He enlarged upon the elevation of his 
genius, the extent of his knowledge, the amiableni; 
of his character, and the charms of his counverfation, 
He repreſented him particularly as the man of tx 
world moſt capable of forming him in the arts of g-. 
verning, upon which his own and the people's Harp. 
neſs depended. He told him, that his ſubjects, go. 
verned for the future with lenity and indulgence, a a 
good father governs his family, would voluntariiy ten. 
der that obedience to his moderation and juſtice, which 
force and violence extorted from them againſt thr 
will; and that by ſuch a conduct he would, from 
tyrant, become a juſt king, to whom all ivbmiſkun 
would be paid out of affection and gratitude, 

It is incredible how much theſe diſcourſes, intro 
duced in converſation from time to time, as if by ac- 
cident, without affectation, or the appearance ot 
premeditated deſign, inflamed the young prince vit 
the deſire of knowing and converſing with Plato, te 
wrote to him in the moſt importurate and ob!iging 
manner to that purpoſe ; he diſpatched couriers atty 
couriers to haſten his voyage; whilſt Plato, who e- 
prehended the conſequences, and had ſmall. hopes d 
any good effect of it, protracted the affair, and, wilt 
out abſolutely refuſing, ſufficiently intimated, that be 
could not reſolve upon it, without doing violence to 
himſelf, The obſtacles and difficulties made to tht 
young prince's requeſt, were ſo far from diſguſting him, 
that they only ſerved, as it commonly happens, !0 
inflame his delire. The Pythagorean philcfophers d 
Grzcia Major in Italy joined their intreaties with h 
and Dion's, who on bis part redoubled his inſtances, 
and uſed the ſtrongeſt arguments to conquer Plato: 

| | repugnanct 


force. 
chara 
| philo! 


judge 


«c 
T7 


force. 
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« This is not,” ſaid he, “ the concern 
of a private perſon, but of a powerful prince, whoſe 
change of manners will have the ſame effect through» 
out his whole dominions, with the extent of which 

ou are not unacquainted. It is himſelf who makes 
all theſe advances ; who importunes and ſolicits 
ou to come to his aſliſtance, and employs the in- 
tereſt of all your friends to that purpoſe. What 
more favourable conjuncture could we expect from 
the divine providence, than that which now offers 


itfelt ? Are you not afraid that your delays will 


give the flatterers who ſurround the young prince, 
the opportunity of drawing him over to themſelves, 
and of ſeducing him to change his reſolution? 
What reproaches would you not make yourſelf, and 
what diſhonour would it not be to philoſophy, 
ſhould it ever be ſaid, that Plato, whoſe counſels 
to Dionyſus might have eſtabliſned a wile and e- 
quitable government in Sicily, abandoned it to all 
the evils of tyranny, rather than undergo the fa- 
tigves of a voyage, or from I know not what other 
imaginary dithculties ? ”? 

(e) Plato could not reſiſt ſolicitations of ſo much 
Vanquiſhed by the conſideration of his own 


character, and to obviate the reproach of his being a 
E philoſopher in words only, without having ever ſhewn 
E himſelf ſuch in his actions, and conſcious beſides of 


the great advantages which Sicily might acquire from 


his voyage, he ſuffered bimſelf to be perſuaded. 


The flatterers at the court of Dionyſus, terrified 


E with the reſolution he had taken contrary to their re- 
| monſtrances, and fearing the preſence of Plato, of 
which they forelaw the conſequences, united together 


againſt him as their common enemy. 


They rightly 


judged, that if, according to the new maxims of go- 
vernment, all things were to be meaſured by the ſtan- 
dard of true merit, and no favour to be expected from 
the prince, but for the ſervices done the ſtate, they 


(e) Plut. in Dion, p. 962. 
| had 
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had nothing further to expect, and might wait their 
whole lives at court to no manner of purpoſe. They 
therefore ſpared no pains to render Plato's voyage in. 
effe tual, though they were not able to prevent it. 
They prevailed upon Dionyſius to recal Philiſtus fron 
baniſhment, who was not only an able ſoldier, but à 
great hiſtorian, very eloquent and learned, and a zex. 
lous aſſertor of the tyranny. They hoped to find x 
counterpoiſe in him againſt Plato and his philoſophy, 
Upon his being baniſhed by Dionyſius the elder on 
ſome perſonal diſcontent, he retired into the city of 
Adria, where it was believed he compoſed the greateſ 
part of his writings. (f) He wrote the hiſtory of 
Egypt in twelve books, that of Sicily in eleven, and 
of Dionyſius the tyrant in fix ; all which works are 
entirely loſt, Cicero praiſes “ him much, and call; 
him Thucydides the le, pene puſillus Thucydides, to 
ſignify that he copied after that author not unhappily. 
The courtiers at the ſame time made complaints againſt 
Dion to Dionyſius, accuſing him of having held con- 
ferences with Theodotus and Heraclides, the ſecret 
enemies of that prince, upon meaſures for ſubverting 
the tyranny. 

C2) T his was the ſtate of affairs when Plato arrived 
in Sicily. He was received with infinite careſſes, and 
with the higheſt marks of honour and reſpect. Upon 
bis landing, he found one of the prince's chariots e- 
qually magnificent in its horſes and ornaments attend- 
ing vpon him. The tyrant offered a ſacrifice, as it 
ſome ſingular inftance of good fortune had befallen 
him: nor was he miſtaken ; for a wiſe man, who 1s 
capable of giving a prince good counſels, is a treaſure 
of ineſtimable value to a whole nation. But the worth 


(f) Diod. |. 13. p. 222. 


(Plot. in Dion. p. 963. 

* Hunc (I hucydidem) conſecutus eſt Sy tacuſius Phil. ſtus, qui cum 
Dionyſii tyranni familiariſſimus eſſet. otium dum conſumpfit in hiſtoria 
ſcribenda, maximeque I hucydidem eſt, ficu: mah: videtur, iautatus 
Cic. de orat. J. 2. n. 57. 

Siculus ille cieber, acutus, brevis, pene puſillus Thucydides. Ii, 


epiſt. 13. ad 2, frat. l. 2. 
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of ſuch a perſon is rarely known, and more rarely ap- 
plied to the uſes which might be made of it. | 
Plato found the moſt hippy rn imaginable 
in young Dionyſius, who applied himſelf entirely to 
his leſſons and counſels. But as he had improved in- 
finitely from the precepts and example of Socrates his 
maſter, the moſt exquiſite of all the Pagan world in 
forming the mind for a right taſte of truth, he took 
care to adapt himſelf with wonderful addreſs to the 
young tyrant's humour, avoiding all direct attacks up- 
on his paſſions ; taking pain3 to acquire his confilence 
by kind and inſinuating behaviour; and particularly 
| endeavouring to render virtue amiable, and at the ſame 
| time triumphant over vice, which keeps mankind in 
| itz chains, by the ſole ſorce of allurements, plcalures, 
and voluptuouſneſs. 
The change was ſudden and ſurpriſing. The young 
prince, who had abandoned himſelf till then to idle 
neſs, pleaſure, and luxury, and was igaorant of all 
the duties of his character, the inevitable conſequence 


| of a diſſolute life, awaking as from a lethargic ſleep, i ay 
began to open his eyes, to have ſome idea of the i 
| beauty of virtue, and to reliſh the refiaed pleaſure of 14 
converſation equally ſolid and agreeable. He was 14 


now as paſſionately fond of learning aad inſtruction, as 
he had once been averſe and repugnant to them. 


% 


The court, which always apes the prince, and falls in | b | 
with his inclinations in every thing, entered into the if 
lame way of thinking. The apartments of the palace, 1 
like fo many ſchools of geometry, were full of the i's 
vult made uſe of by the profeſſors of that ſcience ia 14 


tracing their figures; and in a very ſhort time the ſtu- 
| oy of philoſophy, and of every kind of literature, be- 
came the reigaing and univerſal taſte. 
The great. benefit of theſe ſtudies in regard to a 
dice, does not conſiſt alone in ſtoring his mind with 
a infinity of the moſt curious, uſeful, and often ne- 


ceſſary notions of things, but has the farther advan» 
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tage of abſtrafting himſelf from idleneſs, indolence, 
and the frivolous amuſements of a court; of habityz. 
ting him to a life of application and reflection; gf 
| Inſpiring him with a paſſion to inform himſelf in the 
duties of the ſovereignty, and to know the character 
of ſuch as have excelled in the art of reigning ; ins 
word, of making himſelf capable of governing the 
ſtate in his own perſon, and of ſeeing every thing with 
his own eyes; that is to ſay, to be indeed a king; 
but that the courtiers and flatterers are almoſt alway; 
unanimous in oppoſing. 

They were conſiderably alarmed by a word that 
eſcaped Dionyſius, and ſhewed how much he was af. 
fected with the diſcourſes he had heard upon the hep. 
pineſs of a king, regarded with tender affection by his 
people as their common father, and the wretched con- 
dition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and dete: 
Some days after Plato's arrival, was the annivertary, 
on which a ſolemn ſacrifice was offered in the palace 
for the prince's proſperity. The herald having prayed 
to this effect, according to cuſtom, That it wyll 
pleaſe the gods to ſupport the tyranny, and preſerve 
the tyrant ; Dionynus, who was not far from him, 
and to whom thoſe terms began to grow odious, called 
out to him aloud, Will you not give over curſing nie! 
Philiftus and his party were infinitely alarmed at that 
expreſſion, and judged from it, that time and hadit 
muſt give Plato an invincible aſcendant over Diony- 
ſius, if the correſpondence of a few days could ſo en- 
tirely alter his diſpoſition. They therefore ſet them. 
ſelves at work upon new and more effeciual ſtratagems 
againſt bim. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dio- 
nyſius led with Plato, and the ſtudies in which he 
employed himſelf, into ridicule, as if intended to 

make a philoſopher of him. But that was not all; 
they laboured in concert to render the zeal of Dion 


and Plato ſuſpected, and even odious to him. They 
| repreſented 
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repreſented them as “* impertinent cenſors and impe- 
rtious pedagogues, who aſſumed an authority over him, 
E which neither conſiſted with his age nor rank. + It 
is no wonder that a young prince like Dionyſius, 
who, with the moſt excellent natural parts, and amidſt 
| the beſt examples, would have found it difficult to 
| have ſupported himſelf, ſhould at length give way to 
* ſuch artful inſinuations in a court, that had long been 
infected, where there was no emulation but to excel 
in vice, and where he was continually beſieged by a 
croud of flatterers inceſſantly prailing and admiring 
| him in every thing. | | 
But the principal application of the courtiers was, to 
© decry the character and conduct of Dion himſelf ; not 
ſeparately, nor in the method of whiſper, but all to- 
| gether, and in public. They tatked openly, and to 
E whoever would give them the hearing, that it was 
very viſible, Dion made uſe of Plato's eloquence, to 
inſinuate and inchant Dionylius, with deſign to dravy 
him into a voluntary reſignation of the throne, that 
be might take poileſſion of it for his nephews, the 
children of Ariſtomache, and eſtabliſh them in the ſove- 
reignty. They added, that it was very extraordinary 
and afflicting, that the Athenians, who had former] 
© invaded Sicily with great forces both by fea and nw 
| Which had all periſhed there, without being able to 
take Syracuſe, ſhould now, with a ſingle ſophiſt, at- 
| tain their point, and ſubvert the tyranny of Diony- 
lius, by perſuading him to diſmiſs the ten thouſand 
| ſtrangers of his guard; to lay aſide his fleet of four 
hundred galleys, which he always kept in readineſs for 
| ſervice; and to diſband his ten thouſand horſe, and 
dhe greateſt part of his foot; for the ſake of going to 
find in the academy, (the place where Plato taught), 
| a pretended ſupreme good, not explicable, and to make 


* Triſtes et ſupercilioſos alienz vitæ cenſores, publicos pædagogos. 
| Sen. epiſt. 123. 


Vu artibus honeſtis pudor retinet ur, nedum inter certamina vi- 
unum pudicitia, aut modeſtia, aut quidquam probi moris ſervaretur- 
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himſelf happy in imagination, by the ſtudy cf geome. 
try, whilſt he abandoned to Dion and his nephews z 
real and ſibſtantial felicity, conſiſting in empire, riches, 
luxury, and pleaſure. 


SECT. II. Baniſhment of Dion. Plato quits the c:urt 
don after, and returns inte Greece. Dion admire 
by all the learned. Plato returns to Syracuſe. 


| "T HE courtiers, intent upon making the beſt uſe of 


every favourable moment, perpetually beſieged 
the young prince; and covering their fecret motives 
under the appearance of zeal for his ſervice, and an af. 
fected moderation in regard to Dion, inceſſantly ad- 
viſed him to take proper meaſures for the ſecurity of 
his life and throne. Such repeated diſcourſes toon 
raifed in the mind of Dionylius the moſt violent fu- 
{picions of Dion, which preſently increaſed into fierce 
reſentment, and broke out in an open rupture, Let. 
ters were privately brought to Dionyſius, written by 
Dion to the Carthaginian ambaſſadors ; wherein he 
tells them, that when they ſhculd treat of peace with 
Dienyſius, he would adviſe them nut ie open the con- 
ferences but in bi, preſence ; becauſe he would aff, 
them in maſking the treaty more firm and laſting. Dio- 


ny ſius read theſe letters to Philiſtus ; and having con- 


certed with bim what meaſures to take, (+) he amu— 
ſed Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and 
led him alone to the ſea- ſide below the citadel, where 
he ſhewed him bis letters, and accuſed him of having 
entered into a league againſt him with the Carthagi- 


nians. Dion would have juſtified himſelf ; but he 1e- 


fuſed to hear him; and made him immediately go en 
board a brigantine, which had orders to carry him to 
the coaſt cf Italy, and to leave him there. Dion im- 
mediately after ſet ſail for Peloponneſus. 

(i) So hard and unjuſt a treatment could not fail of 
making abundance of noiſe, and the whole city decla- 
red againſt it; eſpecially as it was reported, though 


(b) Diod. 1, 16. P. 410. 411. Ci) Plut. in Dion. p. 964. 
| without 
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without foundation, that Plato had been put to death. 
(k) Dionyſius, who apprehended the conſequences, 
took pains to appeaſe the public diſcontent, and to 
obviate complaints. He gave Dion's relations two veſ- 
ſels to tranſport to him in Peloponneſus his riches and 
numerous family ; for he had the equipage of a king, 

As ſoon as Dion was gone, Dionyſius made Plato 
change his lodging, and brought him into the citadel ; 
in appearance to do him honour, but in reality to af- 
ſure himſelf of his perſon, and prevent him from go- 
ing to join Dion. In bringing Plato nearer to him, 
he might alſo have in view the opportunity of hear- 
ing him more frequently, and more commodiouſly. 
For, charmed with the delights of his converſation, 
and ſtudious of pleaſing him in every thing, and to 
merit his affection, he had conceived an elteem, or 
rather paſſion for him, which roſe even to jealouſy, 
but a jealouſy of that violence, that could ſuffer nei- 
ther companion nor rival. He was for ingroſſing him 
entirely to himſelf, for reigning ſolely in his thoughts 
and affections, and for being the only object of his 
love and eſteem. He ſeemed content to give him all 
his treaſures and authority, provided he would but love 
him better than Dion, and not prefer the Jatter's 
friendſhip to his. Plutarch has reaſon to call this paſ- 
ton a tyrannic afettion C. Plato had much to ſuf- 
ter from it; for it had all the ſymptoms of the moſt 
ardent jealouſy, * Sometimes it was all friend(hip, 
careſſes, and fond reipett, with an unbounded effu- 
lion of heart, and an endleſs ſwell of tender ſenti- 
ments : fometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, 
tierce paſſion, and wild emotion; and ſoon after it 
ſunk into repentance, cxcoſes, tears, and humble in- 
treaties of pardon and forgiveneſs. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently 


(5) Plat. epiſt. 7, zds Nn Tupawviroy . 
a k In amore haze omnia inſunt vitia; ſuſpiciones, inimicitiæ, inzutiæ, 
Naciz, bellum, pax rurſum. Terent. ia Eunuch. 

In amore hæc ſunt mala, bellum, pax rurſum. Eorat. 
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for Plato; which obliged Dionyſius to reſtore him his 
liberty, and ſend him home. At his departure, he 
would have laden him with preſents, but Plato refuſeg 
them, contenting himſelf with his promiſe to recall 
Dion the following ſpring. He did not keep his word, 
and only ſent him his revenues, deſiring Plato in his 
Ictters to excuſe his breach of promiſe at the tine 
prefixed, and to impute it only to the war. He aſh. 
red him, as ſoon as peace ſhould be concluded, tht 
Dion thould return; upon condition, however, that he 
ſhould continue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, 
nor endeavour to leſſen him in the opinion of the 
Greeks, © 

Plato, in his return to Greece, went to fre the 
games at Olympia, where he happened to lodge a- 
mongſt ſtrangers of diſtindtion. He cat, and paſſe 
whole days with them, behaving himſelf in a plain 
and {imple manner, without ever mentioning Socrates, 
or the academy, or making himſelf knewn in ar; 
thing, except that his name was Plato. The ſttan. 
gers were overjoyed with having met.with fo kind and 
amiable a companion ; but as he never talked of ary 
thing out of common converſation, they had not tle 
leaſt notion, that he was the philoſopher whoſe reputa- 
tion was fo univerſal. When the games were over, 
they went with him to Athens, where he provided 
them with lodgings, They were ſcarce arrived there, 
when they deſired him to carry them to fee the ti 
mous philoſopher of his name, who had been Socr- 
tes's diſciple. Plato told them ſmiling, that he was 
the man; upon which the ſtrangers, ſurpiiled at their 
having polſlefled fo ineſtimable a treaſure without knows 
ing it, were much diipleated with, and ſecretly ie. 
proached themielves for not having diſcerned the grezt 
merit of the man, through the val of ſimplicity aud 
modeſty he had thrown over it, whilſt they admije 
kim the more upon that account. 

Cm.) The time Dion paſſed at Atkens was not lot 


0 Flut. in Pion. p. 964. 


He 


-- 
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He employed it chiefly in the ſtudy of philoſophy, for 
wich he had a great taſte, and which was become his 
paſſion, * He knew, however, which is not very ea- 
ſy, to confine it within its juſt bounds, and never gave 
himſelf up to it at the expence of any duty. It was 
at the ſame time Plato made him contract a particular 


friendſhip with his nephew Speulippus, who, uniting 


the eaſy and inſinuating manners of a courtier with 
the gravity of a philoſopher, knew how to aſlociate 
mirth and innocent pleaſure with the moſt ſerious af- 
fairs; and by that character, very rarely found a- 
mongſt men of learning, was the moſt proper of all 
men to ſoften what was too rough and auſtere in the 
humour of Dion. | 
Whilſt Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn 
to give the public games, and to have tragedies per- 
formed at the ſcaſt of Bacchus, which was uſually at- 
tended with great magnificence and expence, from an 
extraordinary emulation which had grown into faſhion. 


Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who was ſtu- 


dious of all occaſions of producing him to the public, 
was well pleaſed to reſign that honour to tim, as his 
magnificence might make him till better beloved and 
eſteemed by the Athenians, 

Dion viſited allo the other cities of Greece, where 
he was preſent at all their feaſts and aſſemblies, and 
converſed with the moſt excellent wits, and the moſt 
profound ſtateſmen. He was not diſtinguiſhed in com- 
pany by the loftineſs and pride too common in perſons 
of his rank, but, on the contrary, by an unaffected, 


ſimple, and modeſt air; and eſpecially by the eleva- 


tion of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, and 
the wiſdom of his reflections. All cities paid him the 
bigheſt honours, and the Lacedæmonians declared him 
a citizen of Sparta, without regard to the reſentment 
of Dionyſius, though he actually aſſiſted them at that 
time with a powerful ſupply in their war againſt the 


* Retinuitque, quod eſt difficillimum, ex ſepientia modum. Tacit. in 
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Thebans. So many marks of eſteem and diſtinction 
alarmed the tyrant's jealouſy. He put a ſtop to the 
remittance of Dion's revenues, and ordered them to 
be received by his own officers. 

(n) After Dionyſius had put an end to the war he 
was engaged in in Sicily, of which hiſtory relates ng 
circumſtance, he was afraid that his treatment of Pla. 
to would prejucice the philoſophers againſt him, and 
make him paſs for their enemy. For this reaſon he 
invited the moſt learned men of Italy to his court, 
where hc held frequent aſſemblies, in which, out of x 
: fooliſh ambition, he endeavoured to excel them all in 
eloquence and profound knowledge; venting, without 
application, ſuch of Plato's. diſcourſes as he retzined. 
But as he had thoſe diſcourſes only by rote, and ti; 
heart had never been rightly affected with them, th: 
ſource of his eloquence was ſoon exhauſted. He then 
perceived what he had loſt, by not having made a bet. 
ter uſe of that treaſure of wiſdom once in his own pol- 
ſeſſion, and under his own roof, and by not having 
heard, in all their extent, the admirable lectures of 
the greateſt philoſopher in the world. 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and irregular, 

Dionyſius was ſuddenly ſcized with an exceſſive deſue 
of ſecing Plato again, and uſed all means for that pui- 
poſe. He preveiled upon Architas, and the other Py- 
thagorean philoſophers, to write to him, that he might 
return with all manner of ſecurity, and to be bound 
for the performances of all the promiſes which had 
been made to him. They deputed Archidemus to 
Plato; and Dionyſus ſent at the fame time two galleys 
of three benches of rowers, with ſeveral of his friends 
on board, to intreat his compliance. He alſo wrote 
letters to him with his own band, in which he frankly 
declared, that if he would not be perſuaded to come 
to Sicily, Dion had nothing to expe&t from him; but 
if he came, that he might entirely diſpoſe of every 
thing in his power, | 

Cn) That. epiſt. 7. p. 338.—340. ; Plut. in Dion. p. M966 

. | Dion 
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Dion reccived ſeveral letters at the ſame time from 
his wife and ſiſter, who preſſed him to prevail upon 
Plato to make the voyage, and to ſatisfy the impa- 
tience of Dionyſius, that he might have no new pre- 
texts againſt him upon that account. Whatever re- 
pugnance Plato had to it, he could not reſiſt the warm 
ſolicitations made to him, and determined to go to 
Sicily for the third time, at ſeventy years of age. 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who 
flattered themſelves, that his wiſdom would at length 
overthrow the tyranny, and the joy of Dionyſius was 
inexpreſſible. He appointed the apartment of the gar» 
dens for his lodging, the moſt honourable in the pa- 
lace, and had ſo much confidence in him, that he 
ſatfered his acceſs to him at all hours without being 
ſearched ; a favour not granted to any of his belt 
friends, 
Aſter the firſt careſſes were over, Plato was for en- 
tering into Dion's affair, which he had much at heart, 
and which- was the principal motive of his voyage. 
But Dionyſivs put it off at firſt ; to which enſued com- 
plaints and murmurings, though not outwardly ex- 
preſſed for ſome time. The tyrant took great care to 
conceal his ſentiments upon that head, endeavouring, 
by all manner of honours, and by all poſſible regard 
and complacency, to abate his friendſhip. for Di- 
on. Plato diſſembled on his fide, and though ex- 
tremely ſhocked at ſo notorious a breach of faith, he 
kept his opinion to himſelf, 

Whilſt they were upon theſe terms, and believed 
that no body penetrated their ſecret ; Helicon of Cy- 
zicum, one of Plato's particular friends, foretold, that 
on a certain day there would be an eclipſe of the ſun; 
which happening, according to his prediction, exaq- 
ly at the hour, Dionyſius was ſo much ſurpriſed and 
aſtoniſhed at it, (a proof that he was no great philo- 
ſopher), that he made him a preſent of a“ talent, 
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} N 

Ariſtippus jeſting upon that occaſion, ſaid, that he had 
alſo ſomething very incredible and extraordinary to 
foretel. Upon being preſſed to explain himſelf, «1 
« propheſy,” faid he, © that it will not be long before 
% Dionyſius and Plato, who ſeem to agree ſo well 
6% with each other, will be enemies.” 

Dionyſius verified this prediction: for being weary 
of the conſtraint he laid upon himſelf, he ordered all 
Dion's lands and efte&ts to be fold, and applied the 
money to his own uſe. At the ſame time he made 
Plato quit the apartments in the garden, and gave him 
another lodging without the caſtle in the midſt of his 
guards, who had long hated him, and would bare 
been glad of an opportunity to kill bim, becauſe he 
had adviſed Dionyſius to renounce the tyranny, to 
break them, ard to live without any other guard but 
the love of his people. Plato was ſenſible, that he 
owed his life to the tyrant's favour, who reſtrained the 
Fury of his guard, 

Architas, the celebrated Pythagorcan philoſopher, 
who was the principal perſon and fupreme magitlrate 
of Tarentum, had no ſooner heard of Plato's great 
danger, than he ſent ambaſſadors with a galley of thir- 
ty oars to demand him from Dionyſius, and to remind 
him, that he came to Syracuſe only upon his promiſe, 
and that of all the Pythagorcan philolophers, who had 
engaged for his ſafety ; that therefore he could not re- 
tain him againſt his will, nor ſuffer any inſult to be 
done to his perſon, without a manifeſt breach of faith, 
and abſolutely forfeiting the opinion of all honeſt men, 
Theſe juſt remonſtrances awakened a ſenſe of ſhame 
in the tyrant, who at laſt permitted Plato to return in- 
to Greece. | | 

(6) Philoſophy and wiſdom abandoned the palace with 
him. To the converſations, as agreeable as ulctul, 
to that taſte and paſſion for the arts and ſciences, to 
the grave and judicious reflections of a profoundly wile 
politician, idle tattle, frivolous amuſements, and 2 


(0) Plat. in moral. p. 52. : 
ſtupid 
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ſtupid indolence, entirely averſe to every thing ſerious 
or reaſonable, were ſeen to ſucceed. Gluttony, drun- 
kennels, and debauchery, reſumed their empire at the 
court, and transformed it, from the ſchool of virtue 
which it had been under Plato, into the real ſtable of 


Circe. 


SECT. III. Dian ſets out to deliver Syracuſe. Sud- 
den and fortunate ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. Hor- 
tid ingratitude of the Syracuſans. Unparallelled 
goodneſs of Dion ta them and his moſt cruel enemies. 
His death. 

(p) WW Hes Plato had quittcd Sicily, Dionyſius 

threw off all reſerve, and married his ſiſter 


Arete, Dion's wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. 
| So unworthy a treatment was, in a manner, the ſignal 


of the war. From that moment Dion reſolved to at- 


| tack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge him- 
| {elf for all the wrongs he had done him. Plato did all 
| in his power to make him change his reſolution ; but 
| finding his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold the mil» 
| fortunes he was about to occaſion, and declared, that 
be muſt expect neither aſſiſtance nor relief from him; 
that as he had been the gueſt and companion of Dio- 


nyſius, had lodged in his palace, and joined in the 
ſame ſacrifices with him, he ſhould never forget the 
duties of hoſpitality ; and at the fame time, not to be 
wanting to his friendſhip for Dion, that he would con- 
tinue neuter, always ready to diſcharge the offices 
of a mediator between them, though he ſhould op- 


| poſe their deſigns, when they tended to the deſtruction 
| of each other. 


Whether prudence, or gratitude, or the conviction 


| that Dion could not juſtifiably undertake to dethrone 


Dionyſius ; this was Plato's opinion. On the other 
hand, Speuſippus, and all the reſt of Dion's friends, 


perpetually exhorted him to go and reſtore the liberty | 


of Sicily, which opened its arms to him, and was 


(?) A M. 3643. Ant. J. C. 361. Plut. in Dion. P- 966.— 965. 
ready 
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ready to receive him with the utmoſt joy. This was 
indeed the diſpoſition of Syracuſe, which Speuſippus, 
during his reſidence there with Plato, had ſufficiently 
experienced. This was the univerſal cry ; whillt they 
importuned and conjured Dion to come thither, de. 
firing bim not to be in pain for the want of ſhips or 
troops, but only to imbark in the firſt mellchanr-veſ. 
ſel he met with, and lend his perſon and name to the 
Syracuſans againſt Dionyſius. 

Dion did not heſitate any longer upon takiug that 
reſolution, which in one reſpect coſt him not a little, 
From. the time that Dionylius had obliged him to 
quit Syracuſe and Sicily, he had led in his baniſhmen: 
the moſt agreeable life it was poſſible to imagine, for 
a perſon who, like him, had contracted a taſte for the 
delights of ſtudy. He enjoyed in peace the converl:z- 
tion of the philoſophers, and was preſent at their dil- 
putations; ſhining in a manner entirely peculiar to him. 
ſelf, by the greatneſs of his genius, and the folidity 
of his judgment; going to all the cities of the learned 
Greece, to ſee and converſe with the moſt eminent for 
knowledge and capacity, and to correſpond with th: 
ableſt politicians; leaving every where the marks ct 
his liberality and magnificence; equally beloved and 
reſpected by all that knew him; and receiving where. 
ever he came, the higheſt honours, which were ten. 
dered more to his merit than his birth. It was tron! 
ſo happy a life that he withdrew himſelf to go to tit 
relief of his country, which implored his protection, 
and to deliver it from the yoke of a tyranny uni! 
which it had long groaned. 

No enterpriſe perhaps was ever formed with lo 
much boldneſs, or conducted with ſo much prudence. 
Dion began to raiſe foreign troops privately, by pro- 
per agents, for the better concealment of his deſign. 
A great number of conſiderable perſons, and who were 
at the head of affairs, joined with him. But, what is 
very ſurpriſing, of all thoſe the tyrant had baniſhed, and 
who were not leſs than a thouſand, only twenty-five 

| | | accompanicd 
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accompanied him in this expedition; ſo much had 
fear got the poſſeſſion of them. The iſle of Zacynthus 
was the place of rendezvous, where the troops atlem- 
bled, to the number of almoſt cight hundred ; but all 
of them courage proved, on great occaſions, excellent- 
ly diſciplined and robuſt, of an audacity and expe- 
rience rarely to be found amongſt the moſt brave and 
warlike ; and, in fine, highly capable of animating the 
troops which Dion was in hopes of finding in Sicily, 
and of ſetting them the example of fighting with all 
the valour ſo noble an enterpriſe required. 

But when they were to ſet forwards, and it was 
known that this armament was intended againſt Si- 
cily and Dionytius, (for till then it had not been de- 
clared), they were all in a conſternation, and repented 
their having engaged in the enterpriſe, which they 
could not but conceive as the effect of extreme raſh- 
nels and folly, that, in the laſt deſpair, was for putting 
every thing to the hazard. Dion had occaſion at this 
time for all his reſolution and eloquence to reanimate 
the troops, and remove their fears. But after he had 
ſpoke to them, and with an aſſured, though modeſt 
tone, had made them undeiſtand, that he did not lead 
them in this expedition as ſoldiers, but as officers, to 
put thera at the head of the Syraculans, and all the 
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; people of Sicily, who had been long prepared for a 


revolt, their dread and ſadneſs were changed into ſhouts 
of joy, and they deſired nothing ſo much as to pro- 
ceed on their voyage. 

Dion having prepared a magnificent facrifice to be 
offered to Apollo, pat bimſelt at the head of his troops 


completely armed, and in that equipage marched in 
| proceſlion to the temple. He afterwards. gave a great 
feaſt to the whole company; at the end of which, af- 
ter the libations and ſolemu prayers had been made, 
| there happened a ſudden ceciiple of the moon. Dion, 
| who was well verſcd in the caules of ſuch appearances, 


reaſſured his ſoldiers, who were at fiat in ſome terror 
vpon that account. The next Gay tney unbarke.i on 
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board two trading veſſels, which were followed by a 
third not ſo large, and by two barks of thirty oars. 

() Who could have imagined, ſays an hiſtorian, that 
a man, with two merchant-veſlels, ſhould ever dare to 
attack a prince who had four * hundred ſhips of war, 
an hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, 
with magazines of arms and corn in proportion, and 
treaſures ſufficient to pay and maintain them ; who, 
beſides all this, was in poſſeſſion of one of the greateſt 
and ſtrongeſt cities then in the world, with ports, 
arſenals, and impregnable citadels, with the additional 
ſtrength and ſupport of a great number of potent al. 
lies? The event will ſhew, whether force and power 
are adamantine chains for retaining a ſtate in ſubjectiun, 
as the elder Dionyſus flattered himſelf; or if the 
goodneſs, humanity, and juſtice of princes, and the 
love of ſubjects, are not infinitely ſtronger and more 
indiſſoluble ties. | 

(r) Dion having put to ſea with his ſmall body of 
troops, was twelve days under fail, with little wind; 
and the thirteenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Sicily, 
about twelve or fifteen leagues from Syracuſe. When 
they came up with that place, the pilot gave notice, 
that they muſt land directly, that there was reaſon to 
tear an hurricane, and therefore not proper to put 
to ſea, But Dion, who apprehended making his de- 
ſcent ſo near the enemy, and choſe to land further ol, 
doubled the cape of Pachynus; which he had no ſoone 
paſſed than a furious ſtorm aroſe, attended with 


(7) Diod. I. 16. p. 412. (7) Plat. in Dion, p. 968.— 972. Diod. 
3. 76. p. 414—417- 

It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the two Dionyſii were capable 
of entertaining ſo great a force by ſea and land, their dominions being 
only a part of Sicily, and conſequently of no great extent. It is true, 
that the city of Syracuſe had been very much enriched by commerce; nd 
that thoſe two princes received great contributions both from the places 
of Sicily and Italy in their dependence : but it is ſtill no eaſy maticr (0 
conceive how all this ſhou!dſullice to the enormous expences of Diony ſus 
the elder, in fitting out great flects, raiting and maintaining numerous 
urmies, ang erccting-magnificent buildings. It were to be wiſhed, that 
Liſtorians had given us ſome better lights upon this head. ; 

T1, 


| of ſtopping to take a little ſleep. 
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rain, thunder, and lightning, which drove his ſhips 
to the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where they were in 
great danger of daſhing to pieces againſt the rocks. 
Happily for them, a ſouth wind riſing ſuddenly, con- 
trary to expectation, they unfurled all their fails ; and, 
after having made vows to the gods, they ſtood out to 
ſea for Sicily, They ran in this manner four days, 
and on the fifth entered the port of Minoa, a ſmall 
town of Sicily under the Carthaginians; whoſe com- 
mander Synalus was Dion's particular friend and gueſt, 
They were perfectly well received; and would have 
ſtaid there ſome time to refreſh themſelves, after 
the rude fatigues they had ſuffered during the ſtorm, 
if they had not been informed, that Dionyſus was 


| abſent, having imbarked ſome days before for the 


coaſt of Italy, attended by fourſcore veſſels. The ſol- 
diers demanded earneſtly to be led on againſt the ene. 
my; and Dion, having deſired Synalus to ſend his 
baggage after him when proper, marched directly to 
Syracuſe. | 

His troops increaſed conſiderably upon his route, by 
the great number of thoſe who came to join him from 
all parts. The news of his arrival being ſoon known 
at Syracuſe, Timocrates, who had married Dion's 
wife, the ſiſter of Dionyſius, to whom he had left the 
command of the city in his abſence, diſpatched a 
courier to him into Italy, with advice of Dion's pro- 
grels, But that cowier, being almoſt at his journey's 
end, was ſo fatigued with having run the beſt part of 
the night, that he found himſelf under the neceſſity 


In the mean time, a 
wolf, attracted by the ſmell of a piece of meat which 


be had in bis wallet, came to the place, and ran awa 
| vith both the fleſh and the bag, in which he had alſo 
| put his diſpatckcs, 


Dionyſius was by this means 
prevented for ſome time from knowing that Dion was 


need, and then received the news from other 
| hands, 


When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs a- 
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bout half a league from the eity, he ordered his troops 

to halt, and offered a ſacrifice upon the river ſide, ad. 

dreſſing his prayers to the riſing ſun. All who were 
| preſent, ſceing him with a wreath of flowers upon his 
| head, which he wore upon account of the ſacrifice, 
| crowned themſelves alſo in the fame manner, as ani. 
| mated with one and the fame ſpirit. He had been 
joined on his march by at leaſt five thouſand men, and 
advanced with them towards the city, "Fhe moſt con. 
fiderable of the inhabitants came out in white ha- 
bits to receive him at the gates. At the ſame time, 
the people fell upon the tyrant's friends, and upon the 
{pies and informers; an accurſed race of wretchcs *, 
THE ENEMIES OF THE GODS AND MEN, fays Ply. 
tarch, who made it the buſineſs of their lives, to di. 
ſperſe themſelves into all parts, to mingle with the 
citizens, to pry into all their affairs, and to report to 
the tyrant whatever they ſaid or thought, and often 
what they neithc: ſaid nor thought. Theſe were the 
fiſt victims to the fury of the people, and were 
knocked on the head with ſtaves immediately. Tino» 
crates not being able to throw himſelf into the cita- 
del, rode oft on horſeback. - 

At that inſtant Dion appeared within ſight of be 
walls. He marched at the head of his troops mois 
ficently armed, with his brother Megacles on one ſide, 
and Callippus the Athenian on the cther, both crown- 
ed with chaplets of flowers, After him came an 
hundi ed of the foreign ſoldiers, fine troops whom |: 
had choſen for his guard. The relt followed in or- 
der of battle, with their officers at the head of them. 
The Syracuſans beheld them with inexpreſſible fatil- 
faction, and received them as a ſacred proccilion, 
whom the gods themſelves regarded with pleaſure, and 
who reſtored them their liberty with the democracy, 
forty-eight years after they had been baniſhed from 
their city. 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the 
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trumpets to ſound, to appeaſe the noiſe and tumult ; - 


and ſilence being made, an herald proclaimed, Tha? 
Dion and Megacles were come to aboliſh the tyranny, 
and to free the Syracuſans and all the people of Sicily 
from the yoke of the tyrant. And being deſirous to 
harangue the people in perſon, he went to the upper 
part of the city, through the quarter called Achradina. 
Where-ever he paſled, the Syracuſans had ſet out, on 
both ſides of the ſtreets, tables and bowls, and had 
prepared victims; and as he came before their houſes, 
they threw all forts of flowers upon him, addreſſing 
vows and prayers to him as to a god. Such was 
the origin of idolatry ; which paid divine honours to 
thoſe who had done the people any great and ſignal 
ſervices. And can there be any ſervice, any gift, 
fo grateful, ſo valuable, as that of liberty! Not far 
from the citadel, and below the place called Penta- 


ple, ſtood a ſun- dial upon an high pedeſtal, erected 


by Dionyſius. Dion placed himſelf upon it; and, 
in a ſpeech to the people, cxhorted them to employ 
their utmoſt efforts for the recovery and preſervation 
of their liberty. . The Syracuſans, tranſported with 
what he faid, and to exprels their gratitude and affee- 
tion, elected him and his brother captain-generals, with 
ſupreme authority ; and by their conſent, and at their 
intreaty, joined with them twenty of the moſt con- 
ſiderable citizens, half of whom were of the num- 
ber of thoſe who had been banithed by Dionyſius, and 
returned with Dion. 

Having afterwards taken the caſtle of Epipolis, he 
ict the citizens who were priſoners in it at liberty, 
and fortificd it with ſtrong works. Dionyſus arrived 
from Italy ſeven days after, and entered the citadel by 
ca. The ſame day a great number of carriages 
brought Dion the arms which he had left with Sy- 
nalus. Theſe he diſtributed amongſt the citizens, who 
were unprovided. All the reſt armed and equipped 
themſelves as well as they could, expreſſing the great- 
ct ardor and ſatisfaction. 

| ; ;* 236; Dionyſius 
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Ci 
Dionyſius began by ſending ambaſſadors to Dion 

and the Syracuſans with propoſals, which ſeemed very ra 
advantageous, The anſwer was, that, by way of pre. an 
liminary, he muſt abdicate the tyranny; to which th 
Dionyſius did not ſeem averſe. From thence he came n3 
to interviews and conferences; which were only feints fic 
to gain time, and abate the ardor of the Syracuſans, me 
by the hope of an accommodation. Accordingly, ha- his 
ving made the deputics who were ſent to treat with an 
him priſoners, he ſuddenly attacked, with a great pat ſpe 
of his troops, the wall with which the Syraculans ze. 
had ſurrounded the citadel, and made ſcveral breaches tyi 
in it. So warm and unexpected an aſſault put Dion's ob 
ſoldiers into great confuſion, who immediately feed. abe 
Dion endeavoured in vain to ſtop them; and be- ade 
lieving example more prevalent than words, he threw we 
himſelf fiercely into the midſt of the enemy, eie Eis 
he ſtood their charge with intrepid courage, and to 
killed great numbers of them. He received a wound mu 
in the hand from a ſpear ; his arms were fcarcz proot 
againſt the great number of darts thrown at bim; ſius 
and his ſhield being pierced through in many places gere 
with ſpears and javelins, he was at length beat down. ME bis 
His ſoldiers immediately brought him off from tre of r 
enemy. He left Timonides to command them; and at b 
getting on horſeback, rode through the whole city, pic 
\ opt the flight of the Syracuſans ; and taking tte ther 
foreign ſoldiers, whom he had left to guard the quar- ace 
ter called 4chradina, he led them on freſh againſt Zoo. 
Dicnyſius's troops, who were already fatigued, and tron 
entirely diſcouraged by ſo vigorous and unexpected a WF tyra 
refillance. It was now no longer a battle, but a p.. of! 
ſuit. A great number of the tyrant's troops weile tom 
killed upon the ſpot, and the reſt eſcaped with dit. cule 
culty into the citadel, This victory was ſignal and thre 
glorious. The Syracuſans, to reward the valour of latio 
the foreign troops, gave each of them a confiderabl? BF hat, 
ſum of money; and thoſe ſoldiers, to honour Dion, If ©ltac 


preſented him with a crown of gold, 7 
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Soon after came heralds from Dionyſius, with ſeve- 
ral letters for Dion from the women of his family, 
2nd with one from Dionyſius himſelf, Dion ordered 
them all to be read in a full aſſembly. That of Dio- 
nyſius was couched in the form of a requeſt and juſti- 
fication ; intermixed, however, with the moſt terrible 
menaces againſt the perſons who were deareſt to Dion; 
his ſiſter, wife, and fon. It was wrote with an art 
and addreſs exceedingly proper to render Dion ſu- 
ſpected. Dionyſius puts him in mind of the ardor and 
zeal he had formerly expreſſed, for the ſupport of the 
tyranny. He exhorts him at a diſtance, and with ſome 
obſcurity, though eaſy enough to be underſtood, not to 
aboliſh it entirely; but to preſerve it for himſelf. He 
| alviſes him not to give the people their liberty, who 
were far from affecting him at heatt; nor to abandon 
bis own fafety, and that of his friends and relations, 
to the capricious humour of a violent and inconſtant 
multitude. 

(5) The reading of this letter had the effect Diony- 
| fius propoſed from it. The Syracuſans, without re- 
gerd to Dion's goodneſs to them, and the greatneſs of 
| his ſoul, in forgetting his deareſt intereſts, and the ties 
of nature, to reſtore them their liberty, took umbrage 
| at his. too great authority, and conceived injurious ſu- 
ipicions of him. The arrival of Heraclides confirmed 
them in their ſentiments, and determined them to act 
accordingly, He was one of the baniſhed perſons, a 
200d ſoldier, and well known amongſt the troops, 
from having been in conſiderable commands under the 

a W tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a ſecret enemy 
.f Dion's, between whom and himſelf there had been 
e ome difference in Peloponueſus. He came to Syra— 
H- cuſe with ſeven galleys of three benches of oars, and 
nd WF bree other veſſels, not to join Dion, but in the reſo- 
of WW hetion to march with his own forces agezinſt the ty» 
ble nat, whom he found reduced to fhut himſelf up in the 
2n, cttadel. His firſt endeavour was to ingratiate himſelf 
(5) Vlut, in Dion. p. 972.—975-; Diod. l. 16. p. 419.— 422. 
F with 
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with the people; for which an open and inſinvatirg 
behaviour made him very fit, whilſt Dion's auſtere pra. 
vity was offenſive to the multitude ; eſpecially as they 
were become more haughty and untrattable from the 
laſt victory, and * expected to be treated like a popu- 
lar ſtate, even before they could call themſelves a free 
people; that is to ſay, in the full ſenſe of the Grech 
terms, they were for being uſed with complaiſance, 
flattery, regard, and a deference to all their capriciou; 
humours. | 

What gratitude could be expected from a people 
that conſulted only their paſſions and blind prejudices? 
The Syracuſans formed an aſſembly immediately upon 
their own accord, and choſe Heraclides admiral. Di. 
on came unexpectedly thither, and complained hig 
of ſuch a proceeding ; as the charge conferred vpon 
Heraclides was an abridgment of his oflice ; that he 
was no longer generaliſſimo, if another commanded at 
ſea, Thoſe remcnſtrances obliged the Syraculans, a. 

ainſt their will, to deprive Heraclides of the office 
they had ſo lately conferred upon him. When the 
aſſembly broke up, Dion ſent for him, and, after ſome 
gentle reprimands for his ſtrange conduct with regard 
to him, in ſo delicate a conjuncture, wherein the lest 
diviſion amongſt them might ruin every thing, he ſum- 
moned a new aſſembly himſclf, and, in the preſence 
of the whole people, appointed Heraclides admirz!, 
and gave him a guard, as he had himſelf, 

He thought, by the force of kind offices, to get thc 
better of his rival's ill-will; who, in his exprefiions 
and outward behaviour, made his court to Dion, con- 
fefſed his obligations to him, and obeyed his ord*:; 
with a promptitude and punctuality, which expre#ſed 
an entire devotion to his ſervice, and a delire of occa- 
ſions to do him pleaſure. But underhand, by his in- 


trigues and cabals, he influenced the people againli 


him, and oppoled his deſigns in every thing. If Dion 
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gave his conſent, that Dionyſius ſhould quit the cita- 
del by treaty, he was accuſed of favouring, and in- 
tending to fave him: if, to ſatisfy them, he conti- 
pued the ſiege, without hearkening to any propoſals 
of accommodation, they did not fail to reproach him 
with the deſire of protracting the war, for the ſake of 
continuing in command, and to keep the citizens in 
awe and reſpect. 

Philiſtus, who came to the tyrant's relief with ſeve- 
ral galleys, having been defeated, and put to death, 
Dionyſius ſent to offer Dion the citadel, with the arms | 
and troops in it, and money to pay them for five 1 
months, if he might be permitted by a treaty to re- | 
tire into Italy for the reſt of his life, and be allowed 
the revenue of certain lands, which he mentioned, in 
the neighbourhood of Syracuſe. The Syracuſans, 
who were in hopes of taking Dionyſius alive, rejected 
thoſe propoſals ; and Dionylius, deſpairing of recon- 
ciling them to his terms, left the citadel in the hands 
of his eldeſt fon Apollocrates ; and taking the advan- 
tage of a favourable wind, C:) imbarked for Italy, 
with his treaſures and effects of the greateſt value, and "i 
ſuch of his friends as were deareſt to him. gf 
| Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very A} 

much blamed for having ſoffered him to eſcape by his 
| negligence. To regain the people's favour, he pro- 
poſed a new diſtribution of lands, inſinuating, that as 
| liberty was founded in equality, ſo poverty was the 

principle of ſervitude. Upon Dion's oppoſing this mo- 
don, Heraclides perſuaded the people to reduce the 
. pay of the foreign troops, who amounted to three 
thouſand men; to declare a new diviſion of land; to 
appoint new generals; and deliver themſelves in good 
P time from Dion's inſupportable ſeverity. The Syra- 
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ja culans agreed, and nominated twenty-five new offi- | 
i: cers, Heraclides being one of the number. 15 
n WF At the ſame time they ſent privately to ſolicit the 


foreign ſoldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with 
0 (!) A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. 
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them, promiſing to give them a ſhare in the govern. 
ment as natives and citizens. Thoſe generous troops 
received the offer with diſdain; and then placing Dion 
in the centre of them, with a fidelity and affection of 
which there are few examples, they made their bo- 
dies and their arms a rampart for him, and carried 
him out of the city, without doing the leaſt violence 
to any body, but warmly reproaching all they met 
with ingratitude and perfidy. The Syracuſans, why 
contemned their ſmall number, and attributed their 
moderation to fear, and want of courage, began to 
attack them; not doubting but they ſhould defeat, and 
put them all to the ſword, before they got out of the 
City, 

Dion, reduced to the neceſſity of either fighting the 
citizens, or periſi:ing with his troops, held out his 
hands to the Syracuſans, imploring them, in the molt 
tender and affectionate manner, to deſiſt, and pointirg 
to the citadel full of enemies, who ſaw all that pale! 
with the utmoſt joy. But finding them deaf and in- 
ſenſible to all his remonſtrances, he commanded his 
ſoldiers to march in cloſe order without attacking ; 
which they obeyed, contenting themſelves with mas 
king a great noife with their arms, and raiſing great 
cries, as if they were going to fall upon the Syrac 
ſans, The latter were diſmayed with thoſe appearan- 
ces, and ran away in every ſtreet without being pur» 
ſued. Dion haſtened the march of his troops towards 
the country of the Leontines. 

The officers of the Syracuſans, laughed at and 1ici- 
culed by the women of the city, were deſirous to te- 
trieve their honour, and made their troops take arms, 
and return to the purſuit of Dion. They came up 
with him at the paſs of a river, and made their bote 
advance to {kirmiſh. But when they ſaw that Dion 
was reſolved in carneſt to repel their inſults, and had 
made his troops face about with great indignation, 
they were again ſeized with terror; and taking to their 

heels 
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heels in a more ſhameful manner than before, made 
all the haſte they could to regain the city. 

(4) The Leontines received Dion with great marks 
of honour and eſteem. They alſo made preſents to his 
ſoldiers, and declared them free citizens. Some days 
after which, they ſent ambaſſadors to demand juſtice 
ſor the ill treatment of theſe troops, to the Syracuſans; 
who, on their ſide, ſent deputies to complain of Dion. 
Syracuſe was intoxicated with inconliderate joy and 
inlolent proſperity, which entirely baniſhed reflection 
and judgment. 

Every thing conſpired to {well and inflame their pride. 
The citadel was ſo much reduced by famine, that the 
ſoldiers of Dionyſus, after having ſuffered very much, 
relolved at laſt to ſurrender it. They lent in the night 
to make that propoſal, and were to perform condi- 
tions the next morning. But at day-break, whillt 
they were preparing to execute the treaty, Nypfius, 

an able and valiant general, whom Dionyſius had ſent 
* Italy with corn and money to the beſieged, ap- 
peared with his galleys, and anchored near Arethuſa. 
Plenty ſucceeding on a ſudden to famine, Nypſius 
landed his troops, and ſummoned an aſſembly, where- 
in he made a ſpeech to the ſoldiers ſuitable to the pre- 
ent conjuncture, which determined them to hazard all 
vangers. The citadel, that was upon the point of 
lurrendering, was relieved in this manner, contrary to 

all expectalion. 

The Syracuſans at the ſame time baſtened on board 


i. cir galleys, and attacked the enemy's fleet. They 
e. bak ſome of their thips, took others, and purſued 
„ de reſt to the ſhore. But this very victory was the 
0 anon, of their ruin. Abandoned to their own dil- 
(co Ncret an, without either leader of authority to com— 
n d them, or counſel, the officers, as well as fol- 


ad ders, gave themſelves up to rejoicing, feaſting g, drio! 

n, e debauchery, and every kind of looſe e 

cir ypſius knew well how to take advantage of this ge- 

pls % Plut. p. 975,981; Diod. |. 26. p. 422. 423. 
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neral infatuation. He attacked the wall that incloſed 
the citadel, of which having made himſelf maſter, he 
demoliſhed it in ſeveral places, and permitted his (4. 
diers to enter and plunder the city, All things were in 
the utmoſt confuſion. Here the citizens, half aſleep, 
had their throats cut ; there houſes were plundered, 
whilſt the women and children were driven off into 
the citadel, without regard to their tears, cries, and 
lamentations. 

There was but one man who could remedy this 
misfortune, and preſerve the city. This was in eve- 
ry body's thoughts, but no one had courage enong): 
to propoſe it; ſo much aſhamed were they of the un. 
generous manner in which they had driven him out, 
As the danger increaſed every moment, and alle. ay 
approached the quarter Achradina, in the heigh it of 
their extremity and deſpair, a voice was heard from 
the horſe and allies, which ſaid, that it was ab/7!»tc! 
neceſſary to recall Dion and the Pelsponneſian trop 
from the country of the Leontines. As ſoon as auy 
body had courage enough to utter thoſe words, they 
were the general cry of the Syracuſans, who, wit! 
tears of joy and grief, made prayers to the gods, that 
they would bring him back to them. The hope alone 
of leeing him again, gave them new courage, and en- 
abled them to make head againſt the enemy. "The de- 
puties ſet out immediately with full ſpeed, and asd 
at the city of Leontium late in the evening. 

As ſoon as they alighted, they threw themſelves at a 
Dion's feet, bathed in their tears, and related the de- 
plorable extremity to which the Syracuſans were te- 
duced. Some of the Leontines, and ſeveral of the 
Peloponneiian foldiers, who had ſeen them airive, 
were already got round Dion, and conceived rightih, 
from their emotion and proſtrate behaviour, that lome: 
thing very extraordinary had happened. Dion has n 79 
{ooner heard what they had to ſay, than he 2 
them with him to the aſſembly, which formed . if 
immediately; for the people ran thither with abuts 
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dance of eagerneſs. The two principal deputies ex- 

lained in a few words the greatneſs of their diſtreſs, 
and “ implored the foreign troops to haſten to the re- 
« lief of the Syracuſans, and to forget the ill treat- 
« ment they had received; and the rather, becauſe 
« that_unfortunate people had already paid a ſeverer 
penalty for it, than the moſt injured amongſt them 
ce would deſire to impoſe.” 

The deputies having finiſhed their diſcourſe, the 
whole theatre, where the aſſembly was held, continu- 
ed fad and ſilent. Dion roſe ; but as ſoon as he be- 
gan to ſpeak, a torrent of tears ſuppreſſed his utter- 
ance. The foreign ſoldiers called out to him to take 
courage, and expreſſed a generous compaſſion of his 
grief. At length, having recovered himſelf a little, 
he ſpoke to them in theſe terms. © Men ©. Pelopon- 
„ ncſus, and you our allies, I have aſſembled you 
© here, that you might deliberate upon what rega:ds 
« yourſelves : as for my part, I muſt not deitberate $ 
« upon any thing when Syracule is in dunger. If I 
cannot preſerve it, I go to perith with it, and to 

| « bury myſelf in its ruins. But for you, if you are 
© reſolved to aſũſt us once more, us, who are the 
moſt imprudent and molt unfortunate of mankind, 
come and relieve the city of Syracuſe, from hence- 
forth the work of your hands. If not, and the juſt 
% ſubjects of complaint which you have againft ile 
Syracuſans, determine you to abandon thein in their 
*« preſent condition, and to ſuffer them to perith ; 


I 
may you receive from the immortal gods the re- 
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ö ward you merit, for the affection aud fidelity which 

6 * you have hitherto expreſſed for me. For the reſt, 7 
7 * I have only to deſire, that you will keep Dion in by 
„pour remembrance, who did not aban on vow 2 
; „when unworthily treated by his country, nor his 8 

country, when fallen into misfortunes.” : 

d He had no ſooner ceaſed ſpeaking, than “e foreign 3; 


i Wh oldiers roſe up with loud cries, and intreated him to 
t% Vol. . : 


lead 
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lead them on that moment to the relief of Syracuſe. ty 
The deputies, tranſported with joy, ſaluted and em. re 
braced them, praying the gods to beſtow upon Dion Cc 
and them all kind of happineſs and proſperity. When al 
the tumult was appeaſed, Dion ordered them to pre. bl 
pare for the march, and, as ſoon as they had ſupped, av 
to return with their arms to the ſame place; being de. ch 
termined to ſet out the ſame night, and fly to the te. N 
lief of his country. in 

In the mean time, at Syracuſe, the officers of Dio. ſe 
nyſius, after having done all the miſchief they could ſt 


to the city, retired at night into the citadel with the 
loſs of ſome of their ſoldiers. This ſhort reſpite gare 
the ſeditious orators new courage, who, flattering 
themſelves that the enemy would lie ſtill after what 
they had done, exhorted the Syracuſans to think ng 
further of Dion, not to receive him if he came to their 
relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them in 
courage, but to defend their city and liberty with their 
own arms and valour. New deputies were inſtantly 
diſpatched from the general officers to prevent his co- 
ming, and from the principal citizens and his friends, 
to deſire him to haſten his march; which difference of 
ſentiments, and contrariety of advices, occaſioned his 
marching ſlowly, and by ſmall journeys. 

When the night was far ſpent, Dion's enemies ſei- 
zed the gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. 
At the ſame inſtant, Nypſius, well appriſed of all tht 


paſſed in Syracuſe, made a ſally from the citadel with WW be 
a greater body of troops, and more determinate than "= 
before. They demoliſhed the wall that incloſed them * 
entirely, and entered the city, which they plundered. W 
Nothing but ſlaughter and blood was feen every where. . 
Nor did they ſtop for the pillage, but ſeemed to have 47 
no other view, than to ruin and deſtroy all before 150 
them. One would have thought, the fon of Dion) -· oy 


ius, whom his father had left in the citadel, being 1. 
duced to deſpair, and prompted by an exceſs of ha. 
tred for the Syracuſans, was determined to bury the 

| tyranny 
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tyranny in the ruins of the city. To prevent Dion's 
relief of it, they had recourſe to fire, the ſwifteſt of 
geſtructions, burning with torches and lighted ſtraw 
all places within their power, and darting combultt- 
bles againſt the reſt. The Syracuſans, who fled to 
avoid the flames, were butchercd in the ſtreets ; and 
thoſe who, to ſhun the all-murdering ſword, retired 
into the houſes, were driven out of them again by the 
incroaching fire; for there were abundance of hou- 
ſes burning, and many that fell upon the people in the 
ſtreets. 

Theſe very flames opened the city for Dion, by 


| obliging the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates 


ſhut againſt him. Couriers after couriers were dif- 
patched to haſten his march. Heraclides himſelf, his 


| moſt declared and mortal enemy, deputed his brother, 


and afterwards his uncle Theodotus, to conjure him 
to advance with the utmoſt ſpeed, there being no bo- 
dy beſides himſelf to make head againſt the enemy, he 
being wounded, and the city almoſt entirely ruined, 
and reduced to aſhes. 

Dion received this news when he was about ſixty 


| *ſtadia from the gates. His ſoldiers upon that occa- 
| fion marched with the utmoſt diligence, and with fo 


good a will, that it was not long before he arrived at 


| the walls of the city. He there detached his light- 
armed troops againſt the enemy, to reanimate the Sy- 


racuſans by the ſight of them. He then drew up his 
heavy armed infantry, and the citizens, who came run- 
ning to join him on all ſlides. He divided them into 
imall parties, of greater depth than front, and put dif. 


| ferent officers at the head of them, that they might 
de capable of attacking in ſeveral places at once, and 
| appear ſtronger and more formidable to the enemy. 


After having made theſe diſpoſitions, and prayed to 


the gods, he marched acroſs the city againſt the ene- 
| Wy. In every ſtreet as he paſſed, he was welcomed 


with acclamations, cries of joy, and ſongs of victory, 
Tuo or three leagues. 
R 2 mingled 
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mingled with the prayers and bleſſings of all the Syr. 
cuſans; who called Dion their preſerver and thr 
god, and his ſoldiers, their brothers and fellow-citi. 
zens. At that inſtant, there was not a ſingle man in 
the city ſo fond of life, as not to he much more in 
pain for Dion's ſafety than his own, and not to fear 
much more for him, than for all the reſt together, ſce. 
ing him march foremolt to fo great a danger over 
dlood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the ſtreets 
and public places were univerſally covered. 

On the other hand, the view of the enemy was no 
leſs terrible : for they were animated by rage and de- 
ſpair, and were poſted in line of battle behind the 
ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which made 
the approach very difficult and dangerous. They were 
under the neceſſity of defending the citadel, which was 
their ſafety and retreat, and durſt not remove from it, 
leſt their communication ſhould be cut off. But what 
v'as moſt capable of difordering and diſcouraging Di. 
on's ſoldiers, and made their march very painful and 
difficult, was the fire. For where-ever they turned 
themſelves, they marched by the light of the houſcs 
in flames, and were obliged to go over ruins in the 
midſt of fires; expoſing themſelves to being cruſhed 
in pieces by the fall of walls, beams, and roofs of 
houſes, which tottered half conſumed by the flames, 
and under the neceſlity of keeping their ranks, whillt 
they opened their way through frightful clouds of 
imoke, mingled with duſt, 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very 
mall number on each fide were capable of coming to 
blows, from the want of room, and the unevennels 
of the ground. But at length Dion's ſoldiers, en- 
couraged and ſupported by the cries and ardor of the 


Svyracuſans, charged the enemy with ſuch redoublcd 


vigor, that the troops of Nypſius gave way. The 
greateſt part of them eſcaped into the citadel, whic! 
was very near; and thoſe who remained without, be- 

| | ing 
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reign troops. 

The time would not admit their making immediate 
rejoicings for their victory, in the manner ſo great an 
exploit deſerved ; the Syracuſans being obliged to ap- 
ply to the preſervation of their houſes, and to paſs the 
whole night in extinguiſhing the fire ; which however 
they did not eſtect without ,* cat difficulty. 


duſt ſtay in the city, but all fled ſelf condemned to 
avoid the puniſhment due to their crimes. Only He- 
raclides and Theodotus came to Dion, and put them- 
ſelves into his hands, confeſſing their injurious treat- 
ment of him, and conjuring him not to imitate their 
ill conduct: that it became Dion, ſuperior as he was 
in all other reſpects to the reſt of mankind, to ſhew 
himſelf as much ſo in that greatneſs of foul, which 
| could conquer reſentment and revenge, and forgive 


his pardon. 
Heraclides and Theodatus having made theſe ſup- 
| plications, Dion's friends adviſed him not to ſpare men 
cf their vile and malignant diſpoſition; but to aban- 
don Heraclides to the ſoldiers, and, in ſo doing, exter- 
minate from the ſtate that ſpirit of ſedition and in- 
uigue; a diſtemper that has really ſomething of mad- 
{ nels in it, and is no leſs to be feared from its perni- 
cious conſequences, than tyranny itſelf. But Dios 
to appeaſe them, faid, © That other captains gene- 
rally made the means of conquering their enemies 
| © their ſole application; that, for his part, he had 


© ſubdue. anger, envy, and all the jarring paſſions of 
* the mind: that the ſign of having conquered them is 
not kindneſs and aftability to friends and perſons of 
merit; but treating thoſe with humanity who have 
injured us, and in being always ready to forgive 
« them: that he did nor deſire fo much to appear 
| R 3 &« ſuperior 


ing broke, were cut to pieces in the purſuit by the fo- | 


At the return of day, none of the ſeditious orators - 


the ungrateful, who owned themſelves unworthy of 


)* paſſed much time in the academy, in learning to 
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« ſuperior to Heraclides in power and ability, as in 
c wiſdom and juſtice ; for in that, true and eſlenti;] 
te ſuperiority conſiſts. That if Heraclides be wie- 
& ked, invidious, and perfidious, muſt Dion contg. 
& minate and diſhonour himſelf with low reſentmen: ? 
It is true, according to human laws, there ſeems 
e to be leſs injuſtice in revenging an injury, than 
c committing it; but if ce conſult nature, we ſha" 
e find both the one and the other to have their rile in 
e the ſame weakneſs of mind. Beſides, there is n9 
« diſpoſition ſo obdurate and ſavage, but may be 
« vanquiſhed by the force of kind uſage and obliga. 
« tions.” Dion upon theſe maxims pardoned Hera. 
clides. 

His next application was to incloſe the citadel with 
a new work, and he ordered each of the Syracuſans to 
go out and cut a large ſtake. In the night, he {ct his 
joldiers to work, whiltt the Syracuſans took their rel}, 
He furrounded the citadel in this manner with a tron? 
paliſade, before it was perceived; ſo that, in th: 
morning, the greatneſs of the work, and the ſudden- 
neſs of the execution, were matter of admiration for 
all the world, as well the enemy, as the citizens. 

Having finiſhed this palifade, he buried the dead; 
and diſr.ifling the priſoners taken from the enemy, b. 
ſummoned an aſſembly. Heraclides propoſed in it, that 
Dion thou!d be elected generaliſſimo, with ſupreme 
nuthority by ſe2 and land. All the people of worth, 
and the molt conſiderable of the citizens, were plcaſed 
with the propoſal, and defired it might have the au- 
thority of the aſſembly. But the mariners and arti- 
tans, who were lorry that Heraclides ſhould loſe the 
office of admiral z and convinced, that although he 
were little eſtimable in all other reſpects, he would at 
leaſt be more for the people than Dion, they oppoſed 
it with ail their power. Dion, to avoid diſturbance 
and conluſion, did not infiſt upon that point, and ac- 
quieſced that Eeraclides ſhould continue to command 
in chief at ſea. But his oppoſing the 3 of 

ands 
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lands and houſes, which they were carneſt for havin 
take place, and his cancelling and annulling whats 
ever had been decreed upon that head, imbroiled him 
with them irretiievably. 

Heraclides, taking advantage of a diſpoſition fo fa- 
vourable to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals 
and intrigues; as appeared openly by an attempt of 
his to make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and to ſhut 
the gates upon his rival : but it proved unſucceſsful, 
A Spartan, who had becn ſent to the aid of Syracuſe, 
negotiated a new accommodation between Heraclides 
and Dion, under the ſtricteſt oaths, and the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of obedience on the tide of the former; 
weak ties to a man void of faith and probity. 

The Syracuſans having diſmiſſed their ſea-forccs, 
who were become unneceſſary, applied ſolely to the 
liege of the citacel, and rebuilt the wall which had been 
thrown down. As no relief came to the beſieged, 
and bread began to fall thort with them, the ſoldiers 
grew mutinous, and would obferve no diſcipline, The 
{on of Diony ſius, finding Eimſelf without hope or re- 
lource, capitulated with Dion to ſurrender the citadel, 
with all the arms and munitions of war. He carried 
his mother and fifters away with him, filled five gal - 
leys with his people and effects, and went to his fa- 
ther; for Dion gave him entire liberty to retite un- 
moleſted, It is eaſy to conceive the joy of the city 
upon his departure. Women, children, old people, all 
were paſſionately ford of gratifying their eyes from 
the port with ſo-agrecable a ſpectacle, and to folemnize 
the joyful day, on which, after ſo many years ſervi- 
tude, the ſun aroſe for the firſt time upon the Syra- 
cuſan liberty. | 7 

Apollecrates having ſet fail, and Dion begun his 
mach to enter the citadel, the princeſſes who were 
there, did not ſtay till he arrived, but came out to 
meet him at the gates. Ariſtomache led the fon of 
Dion; after whom came Arete, his wife, with her 
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eyes fixed upon the ground, and full of tears. Dion 
embraced his ſiſter firſt, and afterwards his fon, Ali. 
ſtomache, then preſenting Arete to him, ſpoke thus: 
e The tears you ſee her ſhed, the ſhame expreſſed in 
ce her looks, at the time your preſence reſtores us life 
& and joy, her ſilence itſelf, and her confuſion, ſuf. 
ce ciently denote the grief ſhe ſuffers at the ſight of 
& an huſband, to whom another has been ſubſtituted 
ce contrary to her will, but who alone has alway; 
ce poſſeſſed her heart. Shall ſhe ſalute you as ber 
& uncle? ſhall ſhe embrace you as her huſband?” 
Ariſtomache having ſpoke in this manner, Dion with 
his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced his wife; 
to whom he gave his ſon, and ſent them home to his 
houſe ; becauſe he thought proper to leave the citadel 
to the diſcretion of the Syracuſans, as an evidence of 
their liberty. 

For himſelf, after having rewarded with a rmagn!. 
ficence truly royal all thoſe who had contributed to 
his ſucceſs, according to their rank and merit, at the 
height of glory and happineſs, and the object, not on- 
ly of Sicily, but of Carthage and all Greece, who c- 
ſteemed him tte wiſeſt and moſt fortunate captain tha: 
ever lived, he conſtantly retained his original ſumplici- 
ty; as modeſt and plain in his garb, equipage, and 
table, as if he had lived in the academy with 1139, 
and not with people bred in armies, with officers and 
ſoldiers, who often breathe nothing but pleaſures and 
magnificence. Accordingly, at the time Plato wrote 
him, that the eyes of all mankind were upon him aloe; 
little affected with that gederal admiration, hi thoughts 
were always intent upon the academy, that ichoo! of 
wiſdom and virtue, where exploits and ſucceſſes were 
not judged from the external ſplendor and noiſe with 
which they are atterded, but from the wiſe and mo- 
derate uſe of them. 

Dion deſjgncd to eſtabliſh a form of government it 
Syracuſe, compeſed of the Spartan and Cretan, bit 
whercia che ariſtocratical was always to prevail, and 
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to decide important affairs by the authority, which, 
according to his plan, was to be veſted in a council of 
elders. Heraclides again oppoſed him in this ſcheme, 
till turbulent and ſeditious according to cuſtom, and 
ſolely intent upon gaining the people by flattery, ca- 
reſſes, and other popular arts. One day, when Dion 
ſent for him to the council, he aniwered, that he would 
not come; and that, being only a private perſon, he 
ſhould be in the aſſembly with the reſt of the citizens, 
whenever it was ſummoned, His view, in ſuch be- 
haviour, was to make his court to the people, and to 
render Dion odious; who, weary of his repeated in- 
ſults, permitted thoſe to Kill him, he had formerly 
prevented. They accordingly went to his houſe and 


| diſpatched him. We ſhall ſee preſently Dion's own 
| ſenſe of this action. 


The Syracuſans were highly afflicted for his death: 
but as Dion ſolemnized his funcral with great magni- 


| ficence, followed his body in perſon at the head of his 


whole army, and afterwards harargued the people up- 
on the occation, they were appeaſed, and forgave him 
the murder; convinced, that it was impoſlible for the 


| city ever to be free from commotions and ſedition, 
| whilſt Heraclides and Dion governed together. 


(x) After that murder Dion never knew joy, or 
peace of mind. An hideous ſpectre, which he ſaw in 
the night, filled him with trouble, terror, and melan- 
choly. The phantom ſeemed a woman of enormous 
ſtature, who, in her attire, air, and haggard looks, 
reſembled a fury ſweeping his houſe with violence. 
His ſon's death, who, for ſome unknown grief, had 
thrown himſelf from the roof of an houſe, paſſed for 


| the accompliſhment of that ominous apparition, and 
vas the prelude to his misfortunes, Callippus gave 
| the laſt hand to them. He was an Athenian, with 


whom Dion had contracted an intimate friendfhip, 
willſt he lodged in his houſe at Athens, and with 
vhom he lived ever after with entire freedom and un- 
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bounded confidence. Callippus, having given hin. 
ſelf up to his ambitious views, and entertained thoughts 
of making himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, threw off all 
regard for the ſacred ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, 
and contrived to get rid of Dion, who was the ſole 
obſtacle to his deſigns. Notwichſtanding his care to 
conceal them, they got air, and came to the cars of 
Dion's ſiſter and wife, who Joſt no time, and ſpied 
no pains to ciſcover the truth by a very ſtrict inquiry, 
To prevent its effects, he went to them with tears in 


his eyes, and the appearance of being inconlvlable 


that any body ſhould ſuſpect him of ſuch a crime, or 
think him capable of fo black a deſign. They iniifted 
upon his taking the great oath, as it was called. The 
perſon who ſwore it, was wrapt in the purple mantle of 
the goddeſs Proferpine, and holding a lighted torch in 
his hand, pronounced in the temple the moſt dreadful 
execrations againit himſelf it is poſſible to imagine. 
The oath coſt him nothing, but did not convince 
the princeſſes. They daily received new intimations 
of his guilt from ſeveral hands; as did Dion himſch, 
whoſe friends in general perſuaded him to prevent Cal- 
lippus's crime by a juſt and ſudden puniſhment. But 
he could never rcfolve upon it. The death of Hera. 


clides, which he looked upon as an horrible blot in lis 


reputation and virtue, was perpetually prefent to his 
troubled imagination, and renewed by continual ter- 
rors his grief and repentance. Tormented night and 
day by that cruel remembrance, he profeſſed that he 
had rather die a thouſand deaths, and preſent his throat 
himſelf to whoever would kill him, than to live un- 
der the neceſſity of continual precautions, not only 

againſt his enemies, but the beſt of Eis friends. 
Callippus ill deſerved that name. He haſtencd the 
execution, of his ciime, and cauſed Dion to be aſiall!- 
nated in his own houſe by the Zacynthian ſoldiers, 
who were entirely devoted to his intereſt, The litter 
and wife of that prince were put into priſon, » here 
| | de 
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the latter was delivered of a ſon, which ſhe reſolved 
to nurſe there herſelf. 

Y After this murder, Callippus was for ſome time 
in a ſplendid condition, having made himſelf maſter 
of Syracuſe, by the means of the troops, who were 
entirely devoted to his ſervice, in effect of the gifts he 
beſtowed upon them. The Pagans believed, that the 
Divinity ought to puniſh great crimes in a ſudden and 
extraordinary manner in this life. And Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, that the ſucceſs of Callippus occaſioned very 
great complaints againſt the gods, as ſuffering calmly, 
and without indignation, the vileſt of men to raiſe 
himſelf to ſo exalted a fortune, by ſo deteſtable and 
impious a method. But Providence was not long 
without juſtifying itſelf ; .for Callippus ſoon ſuffered the 
puniſhment of his guilt. Having marched with his 
troops to take Catanea, Syracule revolted againſt him, 
and threw off ſo ſhameful a ſubjection. He afterwards 


| attacked Meſſina, where he loſt abundance of men, 


and particularly the Zacynthian ſoldiers, who had 
murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive him; 
but all deteſting him as the molt execrable of wretches, 


he retired to Rhegium; where, after having led for 
| ſome time a miſerable life, he was killed by Leptinus 
| and Polyperchon, and it was ſaid, with the fame dag- 


ger with which Dion had been aſſaſſinated. 

Hiſtory has few examples of ſo diſtinct an attention 
of Providence to punith great crimes, ſuch as murder, 
perfidy, treaſon, either in the authors of thoſe crimes 
themſelves, - who commanded or executed them, or in 


| the accomplices any way concerned in them. The 


divine juſtice evidences itfelf from time to time in 
this manner, to prove that it is not unconcerned and 
inattentive; and to prevent the inundation of crimes 
which an entire impunity would occaſion : but it 
does not always diſtinguiſh itſelf by remarkable cha- 
ſtilements in this world, to intimate to mankind, 
(y) A. NM. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. 

- that 
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that greater puniſhments are reſerved for guilt in the ſe 
next. cl 


As for Ariſtomache and Arete, as ſoon as they p- 
came out of priſon, Icetes of Syracuſe, one of Dion's 
friends, received them into his houſe, and treated lo 
them at firſt with an attention, fidelity, and generq. 7 
ſity of the moſt exemplary kind, had he perſevered. br 
But complying at laſt with Dion's enemies, he pro. cc 
vided a bark for them; and having put them on board, th 
under the pretence of ſending them to Peloponneſus, 
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he gave orders to thoſe who were to carry them, to ab 
| kill them in the paſſage, and to throw them into the W 
| ſea, He was not long without receiving the chaſliſc. WH «© 
41 ment due to his black treachery; for being taken by af 
1 Timoleon, he was put to death. The Syraculan;, th 
A fully to avenge Dion, killed allo the two ſons of that WW { 
. traitor. 
* 


Cz) The relations and friends of Dion, ſoon aft: 
his death, had wrote to Plato, to conſult him upon che _ 
manner in which they ſhould behave in the preſent WM ] 
troubled and fluctuating condition of Syracuſe, an c 


know what fort of government it was proper to c!i:- 10 
bliſh there. Plato, who knew the Syracuſans were if ul 
equally incapable of entire liberty or abſolute cri: WE eſt 
tude, exhorted them ſtrenuouſly to pacify all things 3 WW © 
ſoon as poſlible ; and for that purpoſe, to change te M 
tyranny, of which the very name was odjous, int» 2 20 
lawful ſovereignty, which would make ſubjection cg (*! 
and agrecable. He adviſed them, (and, according to ©? 
him, it had been Dion's opinion), to create three Wi ©*© 
kings; one to be Hipparinus, Dion's ſon; another, WF 


Hipparinus, Dionyſius the younger's brother, who WW e. 
ſeemed to be well inclined towards the people; and i An 
Dionyſius himſelf, if he would comply with ſuch con- ſtar 
ditions as ſhoald be preſcribed him: their authority 
to be not unlike that of the kings of Sparta, By the ot! 
fame ſcheme, thirty five magiſtrates were to be ap- WM ©2 © 
pointed, to take care that the laws ſhould be duly ob. «cl 


(z) Plat. ep. 9. 3 
lerved, \ 
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ſerved, to have great authority both in times of war 
end peace, and to ſerve as a balance between the 
power of the kings, the ſenate, and the people. 

It does not appear, that this advice was ever fol- 
lowed, which indeed had its great inconveniencies. 
(a) It is only known, that Hipparinus, Dionyſius's 
brother, having landed at Syracuſe with a fleet, and 
conſiderable forces, expelled Callippus, and exerciſed 
the ſovereign power two years. 

The hiſtory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes 
about fifty years, beginning with Dionytius the elder, 
who reigned thirty- eight of them, and continuing to 
the death of Dion. I ihall return in the ſequel to the 
affairs of Sicily, and ſhall relate the end of Dionyſius 
the younger, and the re- eſtabliſhment of the Syracu- 
lan liberty by Timoleon. 


SECT. IV. Character of Dion, 


T is not caſy to ſind ſo many excellent qualities in 

one and the ſame perſon as were unite4 in Dion. 
do not conſider in this place, his wonderful taſte for 
the ſciences, his art of aſſociating them with the great- 
eſt employments of war and peace, of extracting from 
them the rules of conduct, and maxim of govern- 
ment, and of making them an equally uſeful and ho- 
nourable entertainment of his leiſure. I coafine my- 
{elf to the ſtateſman and patriot ; and, in this view, 


| tow admirably does he appear! Greatne!s of loul, 


elevation of ſentiments, generoſity in beſtowing his 


| wealth, heroic valour in battle, attended with a cools 


nefs of temper, and a prudence ſcarce to be parallelled, 


| 4 mind vaſt and capable of the higheſt views, a con- 
| ſtancy not to be ſhaken by the greatelt dangers, or 


the moſt unexpected revolutions of fortune, the love 
of his country and of the public good carried almoſt 
to exceſs. Theſe are part of Dion's virtues. The 
delign he formed of delivering his country from the 


(a) Diod. 1.16 p. 436. 
VOL. V. 8 yoke 
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yoke of the tyranny, and his boldneſs and wiſdom in f 
the execution of it, explain of what he was capable, a 
But what I conceive the greateſt beauty in Dion's 
character, the moſt worthy of admiration, and, if! Vi 
may ſay ſo, the moſt above human nature, is the ſt 
greatneſs of foul, and unexampled patience, with which Cc 
| he ſuffered the ingratitude of his country. He had of 
abandoned and ſacrificed every thing to come to their be 
relief ; he had reduced the tyranny to extremities, and ſu 
was upon the point of re-eſtabliſhing them in the ful m 
poſſeſſion of their liberty: In return for ſuch great or 
ſervices, they ſhamefully expel him the city, accom- in 
panied with an handful of foreign ſoldiers, whoſe fide: tu 
lity they had not been able to corrupt; they load kin an 
with injuries, and add to their baſe perfidy, the mol! fre 
cruel outrages and indignity : To punith thoſe un. to 
grateful traitors, he had only a ſignal to give, and thr 
to leave the reſt to the indignation of his ſoldiers: ne 
Maſter of theirs, as well as his own temper, he ſtops wh 
their impetuoſity ; and, without diſarming their hands, an 
reſtrains their juſt rage; ſuffering them, in the vet; W the 
height and ardor of an attack, only to terrify and WW loo 
not kill his enemies, becauſe he could not forget tha! mu 
they were his fellow-citizens and brethren. mo 
There ſeems to be only one defect that can be ob- wo 
jetted to Dion; which is, his having ſomething rigid qui; 
and auſtere in his humour, that made him leſs acccl- am! 
| lible and ſociable than he ſhould have been, and kept I 
| even perſons of worth, and his beſt friends, at a kind tain 
of diſtance. Plato, and thole who had his glory fin-. trar 
cerely at heart, had often animadverted upon this tun coſt 
of mind in him: but notwithſtanding the reproaches upc 
which were made him upon his too auſtere gravity, whi 
and the inflexible ſeverity with which he treated the 
people, he ſtill piqued himſelf upon abating nothing 0: 40 


them. Whether his genius was entirely averſe to t!! 
arts of inſinuation and perſuaſion ; or that, from the 
view of correcting and reforming the Syracuſan:, 
vitiated and corrupted by the flattering and complai- 


ſant 
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ſant diſcourſes of their orators, he choſe that rough 
and manly manner of behaving to them. 

Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of go- 
verning. From the throne to the loweſt office in the 
ſtate, whoever is charged with the care of ruling and 
conducting others, ought particularly to ſtudy the “ art 
of managing mens tcmapers, and of giving them that 
bent and turn of mind that may beſt ſuit his mca- 
ſures 3 which cannot be done by aſſuming the ſevere 
maſter, by commanding haughtily, and contenting 
one's ſelf with laying down the rule and the duty with 
inflexible rigor. There is in the tight itſelf, in vir- 
tue, and the exerciſe of all functions, an exaëtitude 
and ſteadineſs, or rather a kind of ſtiffneſs, which 
frequently degenerates into a vice, when carried in- 
to extremes. I know it is never allowable to break 
through rules; but it is always laudable, and often 
neceſſary, to ſoften and make them more convertible; 
which is beſt effected by a Kindneſs of manners, 
and an inſinuating behaviour; not always exacting 
the diſcharge of a duty in its utmoſt rigor; over- 
looking abundance of ſmall faults, that do not merit 
much notice; and obſerving upon thoſe which are 
more conſiderable, with favour and goodneſs: in a 
word, in endeavouring, by all poſſible means, to ac- 
quire people's affection, and to render virtue and duty 
amiable, 

Dion's permiſſion to kill Heraclides, which was ob- 
tained with difficulty, or rather forced from him, con- 
trary to his natural diſpoſition as well as principles, 
coſt him dear, and brought the trouble and anguiſh 
upon him that laſted to the day of his death, and of 
which they were the principal cauſe. 


Which art an ancient poet called flexanims, algue omnium regina 
rerum gratis. Cic. l. 1. de divine n. 80. 
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SECT. V. Dionyfius the younger reaſcends the throne, 
Syracuſe implores aid of the Corinthians, who jon] 
Timoleon. That general enters Syracuſe, notwith- 
ſtanding all the endeavours of Nicetas to prevent 
him. Dionyſius ſurrenders himſelf to him, and re- 
tires to Corinth. | 


(4) (Altius, who had cauſed Dion to be mur- 
dered, and had ſubſtituted himſelf in his 
place, did not poſſeſs his power long. Thirtcen 
months after, Hipparinus, Dionyſius's brother, arriving 
unexpectedly at Syracuſe with a numerous flect, ex- 
pelled him from the city, and recovered his paternal 
ſovereignty, which he held during two years. 

(b) Syracuſe and all Sicily being haraſſed by difſe. 
rent factions and inteſtine war, were in a miſerable 
condition. Dionyſius taking the advantage of thoſe 
troubles, ten years after he had been obliged to quit 
the throne, had aſſembled fome foreign troops, and 
having overcome Nypſæus, who had made himlelf 
maſter of Syracuſe, he reinſtated himſelf in the pol- 
ſeſſion of his dominions. 

Cc) It was perhaps to thank the gods for bis re- 
eſtabliſhment, and to expreſs his gratitude to them, that 
he ſent ſtatues of gold and ivory to Olympia and Del. 
phos, of very great value. The galleys which caried 
them were taken by Iphicrates, who was at that 
time near (d) Corcyra with a fleet. He wrote to A- 
thens, to know in what manner he ſhould diſpoſe of 
bis ſacred booty; and was anſwered, not to cxamine 
ſcrupulouſly for what it was deſigned, but to make 
uſe of it for the ſubſiſtence of his troops. Diony ſius 
complained exceſſively of ſuch treatment to the Athe- 
nians, in a letter which he wrote them; wherein he 
reproached, with great warmth and juſtice, their ava» 
rice and ſacrilegious impiety. 


(4) A. M. 3647. Ant. J. C. 357. Diod. I. 16. p. 4 32.—436- 
{®) A. NI. 3654. Ant. J. Go 350. Cc) Diod. J. 16. P- 453» 
(4) Corfu, | En 
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ce A commander of pirates had acted much more 
nobly, and more religiouſly, in regard to the Romans 
about fifty years before. After the taking of Veii, 
which had been ten years beſieged, they ſent a golden 


cup to Delphos. The deputies who carried that pre- 


ſent were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and carried 
to that iſland. It was the * cuſtom to divide all the 
prizes they took as 4 common ſtock. The ifland at 
that time was under the government of a magiſtrate 
more like the Romans in his manners than thoſe he 
governed, He was called Timaſitheus t, and his be- 
baviour agreed well with the ſignification of his name. 
Full of regard for the envoys, the ſacred gift they 
carried, the motive af their offering, and more for the 
majeſty of the god for whom it was deſigned, he inſpi · 
red the multitude, that generally follow the example 
of thoſe who rule them, with the ſame ſentiments of 
reſpect and religion. The envoys were received there- 
fore with all the marks of diſtinction, and their ex- 
pences borne by the public. Timaſitheus convoyed 
them with a good ſquadron to Delphos, and brought 
them back in the fame manner to Rome, It is eaſy to 
judge how ſenſibly the Romans were affected with fo 
noble a proceeding. By a decree of the ſenate they 
rewarded Timaſitheus with great preſents, and granted 
him the right of hoſpitality. And fifty years alter, 
when the Romans rook Lipara from the Carthaginians, 
wich the ſame gratitude as if the action had been but 
lately done, they thought themſelves obliged to do 
further honour to the family of their benefactor, and 


(ec) Tit. Liv. decad. 1. I. 5. c. 28, ; Diod. I. 14. p. 307. 

Mos erat civitatis, velut publico ltrocinio partam prædam dividere. 
Forte eo anno in ſummo magiſtratu erat Timaſiheus quidam, Romanis 
vir ſimilior quam ſais : qui legatorum nomen, donumque, et deum cui 
mitteretur, et doni cauſam veritus ipſe, multitudinem quoque, quæ ſem- 
per ferme regenti elt ſimilis, religionis juſtæ implevit; adductoſque in 
publicum hoſpitium legatos, cum præſidio etiam navium Delphos proſe- 
tus, Romam inde ſolpites reſtituit. Hoſpitium cum eo ſenatus conſul» 
io eſt fact: um, douaque publice data. Tit. Liv. 

{ Timalitheus ſigniſies one who honours the gods, 
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reſolved that all his deſcendents ſhould be for ever ex. 
empted from the tribute impoſed upon the other inha. 
bitants of that iſland. | | | 

This was certainly great and noble on both ſides ; 
but the contraſt does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionyſius: Though he expreſſed ſome 
regard for the gods, bis actions argued no humanity 
for his ſubjects. His paſt misfortunes, inſtead of cor. 
recting and ſoftening his diſpoſition, had only ſerved to 
inflame it, and to render him more favage and brutal 


than before. 


Cf) Fhe moſt worthy and conſiderable of the citi. 
zens, not being able to ſupport ſo cruel a ſervitude, 
had recourſe to Icetas, King of the Leontines, and a- 
bandoning themſelves to his conduct, elected him their 
general; not that they Helieved he differed in any thing 
from the moſt declared tyrants, but becauſe they had 
no other reſburce. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the Carthaginians, who 
were almoſt always at war with the Syracuſans, art. 
ved in Sicily with a great fleet; and having made a 
great progreſs there, the Sicilians, and the people cf 
Syracuſe, reſolved to ſend an embally into Greece, to 
demand aid of the Corinthians, from whom the Syrz- 
cuſans were deſcended, and who had always openly 
declared againſt tyrants in favour of liberty. Icetz, 
who propoſed no other end from his command than 
to make himfelf maſter of Syracuſe, and had 10 
thoughts of ſetting it free, treated jecretly with the 
Carthaginians, though in public he affected to pratic 
the wits meaſures of the Syracuſans, and even ſent his 
deputies along with theirs. e 

C2) Corinth reccived the ambaſſadors perfectly well, 
and immeciately appointed Timoleon their general. 
He had Jed a retired life for twenty. years, withcut 
interfering in public affairs, and was far from belie- 

Cf) Diod. l. 16. p-. 459» & 464+; Plut. in Timol. P- 236. & 243. 

(2) A. M. 3655. Ant. J. C. 349. | 


ving, 


motl 
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ving, that, at his age, and in the circumſtances he then 
was, he ſhould be thought on upon ſuch an occaſion, 

He was deſcended from one of the nobleſt families 
of Corinth, loved his country paſſionately, and difco- 
vered, upon all occaſions, a ſingular humanity of tem- 
per, except againſt tyrants and bad men. He was an 
excellent captain ; and as in his youth he had all the 
maturity of age, in age he had all the fire and courage 
of the moſt ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother, called Timophanes, whom 
he tenderly loved, as he had demonſtrated in a battle, 
in which he covered him with his body, and ſaved his 
life at the great danger of his own ; but his country 
was ſtill dearer to him. That brother having made him- 
ſelf tyrant of it, ſo black a crime gave him the ſharp- 
eſt affliction. He made uſe of all poſſible means to 
bring him back to his duty; kindneſs, friendſhip, af— 
ſection, remonſtrances, and even menaces. But find- 
ing all his endeavours ineffectual, and that nothing 
could prevail upon an heart abandoned to ambition, 
he cauſed his brother to be aſlaſſinated in his preſence 
by two of his friends and intimates; and thought, that, 
vpon ſuch an occaſion, the laws of nature ought to 
give place to thoſe of his country. 

That action was admired and applauded by the 
principal citizens of Corinth, and by moſt of the phi- 
jolophers, who looked upon it as the molt noble ef- 
fort of human virtue; and Plutarch ſeems to paſs the 
lane judgment upon it. All the world were not of 
that opinion; and ſome people reproached him as an 
zbominable parricide, who could not fail of drawin 
cown the vengeance of the gods upon him.. His 
mother eſpecially, in the exceſs of her grief, uttered 
the moſt dreadful curſes and imprecations againſt 
him; and when he came to conſole her, not bein 
able to bear the ſight of her ſon's murderer, ſhe thruſt 
70 away with indignation, and ſhut her doors againſt 
im. 

He was then ſtruck wich all the horror of the moſt 

| | guilty, 
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guilty, and giving himſelf up to the cruelleſt remorſe, 
conſidered Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but az 
a brother, and reſolved to put an end to his life, by 
abſtaining from all nouriſhment. It was with great 
difficulty his friends diſſuaded him from that fatal re. 
ſolution. Overcome by their prayers and inſtances, 
he was at length prevailed upon to live; but he con. 
demned himſelf to paſs the reſt of his days in ſolitude. 
From that moment he renounced all public affairs; 
and for ſeveral years never came to the city, but wan. 
dered about in the moſt ſolitary and deſert places, a. 
bandoned to excels of grief and melaneholy : ſo true 
it is, that neither the praiſes of flatterers, nor the falſe 
reaſonings of politicians, can ſuppreſs the cries of con. 
ſcience, which is at once the witneſs, judge, and exe. 
cutioner of thoſe who preſume to violate the moſt 


_ ſacred rights and ties of nature. 
He paſſed twenty years in this condition. 


He did 
indeed return to Corinth at the latter part of that 
time, but lived there always private and retired, with- 
out concerning himſelf with the adminiſtration of the 
government, It was not without great repugnance 
that he accepted the employment of general ; but he 
did not think it allowable to refuſe the ſervice of his 
country, and his duty prevailed againſt his inclination, 

Wbilſt Timoleon aſſembled his troops, and was 
preparing to fail, the Corinthians received letters from 
Icetas, in which he told them, © that it was not ne- 
e ceſiary for them to make any farther levies, or to 
«© cxhavuſt themſelves in great expences to come to Si- 
& cily, and expole themſelves to evident danger; that 


e the Carthaginians, appriſed of their deſign, were 


& waiting to intercept their fquadron in its paſſage 
« with a great fleet; and that their ſiowneſs in lending 
& their troops had obliged him to call in the Carthagi- 
c“ nians themiſelves to his aid, and to make uſe of them 
« againſt the tyrant.” He had made a ſecret treaty 
with them, by which it was ſtipulated, that, akcer the 
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expulſion of Dionyſius from Syracuſe, he ſhould take 
polleſſion of it in his place. 

The reading of theſe letters, far from cooling the 
xcal of the Corinthians, only incenſed them more than 
at firſt, and haſtened the departure of Timoleon. He 
imbarked on board ten galleys, and arrived ſafe up- 
on the coaſt of Italy, where the news that came from 
Sicily extremely perplexed him, and diſcouraged his 
troops. It brought an account, that Icetas had de- 
feated Dionyſus, and having made himſelf maſter of 
the greateſt part of Syracuſe, had obliged the tyrant 
to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and in that quarter 
called the le, where he beſieged him; and that he 
had given orders to the Carthaginians to prevent 'T is 
moleon's approach, and to come on ſhore, that they 
might make a peaccable partition of Sicily between 
them, when they ſhould have reduced that general to 
retire. 

The Carthaginians in conſequence had ſent twenty 
ralleys to Rhegium. Ihe Corinthians, upon their ar- 
rival at that port, found ambaſladors from Icetas, 
who declared to Timoleon, that he might come to 
Syracuſe, and would be well recived there, provided 
be diſmiſſed his troops. The propoſal was entirely 
injurious, and at the ſame time more perplexing. It 
ſeemed impoſſible to beat the veſſels, which the bar- 
barians had cauſed to advance to intercept them in 
their paſſage, being twice their force ; and to retire, 
was to abandon all Sicily to extreme diſtreſs, which 
could not avoid being the reward of icetas's treachery, 
and of the ſupport which the Carthaginians ſhould 
give the tyranny. | 

In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a 
conference with the ambaſſadors, and the principal 
oilicers of the Carthaginian ſquadron, in the preſence 
of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he ſaid, to 
viſcharge himſelf, and for his own ſecurity, that his 
country might not accule him of having diſobeyed its 
orders, and betrayed irs intereſts. The governor and 

| | magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates of Rhegium were of intelligence with hin, 
They deſired nothing more than to ſee the Corinthians 
in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and apprehended nothing { 
much as the neighbourhood of the barbarians. They 
ſummoned therefore an aſſembly, and ſhut the gates 
of the city, upon pretence of preventing the citizens 
from going abroad, in order to their applying them. 
ſelves ſolely to the preſent affair. 
| The people being afſembled, long ſpeeches were 
made of little or no tendency, every body treating the 
ſame ſubject, and repeating the ſame reaſons, or "2d. 
ing new ones, only to protrat the council, and ty 
gain time. W bilt this was doing, nine of the Corin 
thian galleys went off, and were ſuffered to pals by 
the Carthaginian veſſels, believing that their departure 
had been concerted with their own officers, who were 
in the city ; and that thoſe nine galleys were to return 
to Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Timolecn 
to Icetas's army at Syracuſe. When Timoleon wa; 
informed in a whiſper, that his galleys were at fea, he 
flipt gently through the croud, which, to favour tis 
going off, tkrorged exceedingly around the tribur:l 

He got to the ſea- ſide, imbarked directly, and having 
rejoined his galley, they arrived together at Tauro- 
menium, a city of Sicily; where they were received 
with open arms by Andromachus, who commanded it 
and who joined his citizens with the Corinthian troops, 
to reinſtate the Sicilian liberties. 

It is eaſy to comprehend how much the Caribe. 
nians were ſurpriſed and aſhamed of being ſo deccived: 
but, as ſome body told them, being Phcenicians, (who 
paſſed for the greateſt cheats in the world), fraud and 
artifice ought not to give them ſo much aſtoniſhment 
and diſpleaſure, 

Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was 
| terrified, and made the greateſt part of the Carthagt- 
nian galleys advance. IJhey had an hundred and fifty 
long ſhips, fifty thouſand foot, and three hundred am- 
ed chariots. The Syracuſans loſt alt hope when they 

| ſy 
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ſaw the Carthaginians in poſſeſſion of the port, Icetas 
maſter of the city, Dionyſius blocked up in the citadel, 


and Timoleon without any other hold in Sicily than 
by a nook of its coaſt, the ſmall city of Tauromenium, 


| with little hope and leſs force; for his troops did not 


amount in all to more than a thouſand ſoldiers, and 


he had ſcarce proviſions for their ſubſiſtence. Beſides 
which the cities placed no confidence in him. The 


ils they had ſuffered from the extortion and cruelty 
that had been practiſed amongſt them, had exaſpera- 
ted them againſt all commanders of troops, eſpecially 
after the horrid treachery of Callippus and Pharax; 
who being both ſent, the one from Athens, and the 


other from Sparta, to free Sicily and expel the tyrants, 


* made them conceive the tyranny gentle and deſirable, 
> {0 ſevere were the vexations with which they had 
| oppreſſed them. They were afraid of experiencing 


the ſame treatment from Timoleon. | 
The inhabitants of Adranon, a ſmall city below 


mount Atna, being divided amongſt themſelves, one 


party had called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and 
the other had applied to Timoleon. The two chiefs 
arrived almoſt at the ſame time in the neighbourhood 
of Adranon ; the former with five thouſand men, and 


the latter with only twelve hundred. Notwithſtand- 
ing this inequality, Timoleon, who juttly conceived 
that he ſhould find the Carthaginians in diſorder, and 


| employed in taking up their quarters, and pitching 
| their tents, made his troops advance, and, without 


| loſing time to reſt them, as the officers adviſed him, 


he marched directly to charge the enemy; who no 


| {ooner ſaw him, than they took to their heels. This 


occaſioned their killing only three hundred, and taking 


| twice as many priſoners ; but the Carthaginians loſt 
| their camp, and all their baggage. The Adranites 


opened their gates at the ſame time, and received Ti- 
moleon. Other cities ſent their deputies to him ſoon 
after, and made thcir ſubmiſſion, 
Dionyſius himſelf, who renounced his yain hope 
an 
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and ſaw himſelf at the point of being reduced, as ful 
of contempt for Icetas, who had ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſo ſhamefully defeated, as of admiration and eſteem 
for Timoleon, ſent ambaſſadors to the latter, to treat 
of ſurrendering himſelf and the citadel to the Corin- 
thians. Timoleon, taking the advantage of fo uney. 
pected a good fortune, made Euclid and Telemachus, 
with four hundred ſoldiers, file off into the caſtle, 

not all at once, aor in the day-time ; that being! in 
poſſible, the Carthaginians being maſters of the gate, 
but in platoons, and by ſtealth. Thoſe troops, ha- 
ving got ſucceſsfully into the citadel, took pollen 
of it with all the tyrant's moveables, and proviſions of 
war. For he had a conſiderable number of horſe, a 
ſorts of engines and darts, beſides ſeventy thouſan! 
ſuits of armour, which had been laid up there long be. 
fore. Dionyſius had alſo two thouſand regular troops, 
which with the reſt he ſurrendered to Timoleon. Ani 
for himſelf, taking with him his money, and ſome 
few of his friends, he imbarked unperceived by the 
4 of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Tino- 
eon 

It was the firſt time of his life that he had: ae 

ed in the low and abject ſtate of a private perſon, ar 

a ſuppliant ; he who had been born and nurtored i 
the arms of the tyranny, and had ſeen himſelf maſter o- 
the moſt powerful kingdom that had ever been ulurpe! 
by tyrants. He had poſſeſſed it ten years entire, be. 


fore Dion took arms againſt him, and ſome years i: 


ter, though always in the midſt of wars and battlc: 

Ch) He was ſent to Corinth with only one galley with. 
out convoy, and with very little money. He ſerves 
there for a ſight, every body running to gaze at him; 
ſome with a ſecret joy of heart to feed their eyes 
with the view of the miſeries of a man, whon: the 
name of tyrant rendered odious ; others with a kin 

of compaſſion, from comparing the ſplendid conc! 
tion from which he had fallen, with the inextricad: 


A. M. 3657. Ant. J. C. 347. 
abyſ⸗ 


| potera 
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abyſs of diſtreſs into which they beheld him plunged, 
His manner of life at Corinth did not long excite 
any ſentiments in regard to him, but thoſe of contempt 
and indignation. He paſſed whole days in perfumers 
ſhops, in taverns, or with actreſſes and ſingers, diſ- 
puting with them upon the rules of muſic, and the 
harmony of airs. Some people have thought, that he 
behaved in ſuch a manner out of policy, not to give 
umbrage to the Corinthians, nor to diſcover any thought 
or deſire of recovering his dominions. But ſuch an 
opinion does him too much honour ; and it ſeems more 
probable, that nurtured and educated as he was in 
drunkenneſs and debauchery, he only followed his in- 
clination, and that he paſſed his life in the kind of 
ſlavery into which he was fallen as he had done upon 
the throne, having no other reſource or conſolation in 
his misfortunes. 
(i) Some writers ſay, that the extreme poverty to 
which he was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open 
a {chool there, and to teach children to read; perhaps, 
ſays “ Cicero, without doubt jeſtingly, to retain a ſpe- 
cies of empire, and not abſolutely to renounce the 
habit and pleaſure of commanding. (kJ) Whether that 
E were his motive or not, it is certain, that Dionyſius, 
| 'who had ſeen himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and of al- 

| moſt all Sicily, who had poſſeſſed immenſe riches, and 
had numerous fleets and great armies of horſe and foot 
under his command; that the fame + Dionylius re- 

| duced now almoſt to beggary, and from a king be- 
come a ſchoolmaſter, was a good leſſon for perſons 
of cxalted ſtations not to confide in their grandeur, 
nor to rely too much upon their fortune. The La- 
cedæmonians ſome time after gave Philip this admo- 
; WW iition, C/) That prince, having wrote to them in very 


A (i) Cie. Tuſe. Quzſt, l. 3. n. 27. (k) Val. Max. I. 6. c. 9. 

RO, Demet. Thaler. de = 59 7 RO 

- WF * Dionyſus Corinthi pueros docebat, uſque adeo imperio carere non 
poterat. 


| + Tanta mutatione mejores natu, nequis nimis fortune crederet, ma- 
| gilter ludi tactus ex tyranuo docuit, 
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haughty and menacing terms, they made him no o. 
ther anſwer, but Dionyſius at Corinth. | 

An expreſſion of Dionyſius, which has been pre. 
ſerved, ſeems to argue, if it be true, that he knew 
how to make a good uſe of his adverſity, and to turn 
his misfortunes to his advantage; which would be 
very much to his praiſe, but contrary to what has 
been related of him before. (m) Whilſt he lived at 
Corinth, a ſtranger rallied him unſeaſonably, and with 
an indecent groſſneſs, upon his commerce with the 
philoſophers during his moſt ſplendid fortune, and aſk. 
ed him by way of infult, Of what conſequence all the 
wiſdom of Plato had been to him? Can you believe 
then, replied he, that I have received no benefit from 
Plato, and fee me bear ill fortune as 1 do? 


SECT. VI. Timolecn, after ſeveral victories, reſtores 
liberty to Syracuſe, where he inſtitutes wiſe larus, 
He quits his authority, and paſſes the reſt of hi; 
life in retirement. His death. Honours paid t; 
his memory. 


Cu AFTER the retreat of Dionyſius, Icetas preſſed 

the ſiege of the citadel of Syracuſe with the 
utmoſt vigor, and kept it ſo cloſely blocked up, that 
the convoys ſent to the Corinthians could not enter it 
without great difficulty. Timoleon, who was at Ca- 
tana, ſent them frequently thither. To deprive them 
of this relief, Icetas and Mago ſet out together with 
deſign to beſiege that place. During their abſence, 
Leon the Corinthian, 'who commanded in the citadel, 
having obſerved from the ramparts, that thoſe who 
had been left to continue the ſiege, were very remils 
in their duty, he made a ſudden furious ſally upon 
them, whilſt they were diſperſed, killed part of them, 
put the reſt to flight, and ſeized the quarter of the 


city called Achradina, which was the ſtrongeſt part 


of it, and had been leaſt injured by the enemy. Leon 


n. Plut. in Timol. p. 243. (n) A.M. 3658. Ant. J. C. 


346, Plut. in Timol. P- 243—248.; Diod. I. 16. P · 465. & 474 


fortified . 
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fortified it in the beſt manner the time would admit, 
and joined it to the citadel by works of communica- 
tion. 

This bad news cauſed Mago and IJcetas to return 
immediately. At the ſame time a body of troops from 
Corinth landed ſafe in Sicily, having deceived the vi- 
glance of the Carthaginian ſquadron poſted to inter- 
cept them. When they were landed, Timoleon re- 
ceived them with joy, and after having taken poſſeſ- 
fon of Meſſina, marched in battle - array againſt Sy- 
racuſe. His army conſiſted of only four thouſand men. 
When he approached the city, his firſt care was to 
ſend emiſſaries amongſt the ſoldiers that bore arms for 
Icetas. They repreſented to them, that it was high- 
ly ſhameful for Greeks, as they were, to labour that 
Syracuſe and all Sicily {ſhould be given up to the Car- 
thaginians, the wickedeſt and moſt cruel of all bar- 
barians : That Icetas had only to join Timoleon, 
and to act in concert with him againſt the common 
enemy. Thoſe ſoldiers, having ſpread theſe inſinua- 
tions throughout the whole camp, gave Mago violent 
ſuſpicions of his being betrayed ; beſides which, he 
had already for ſome time fought a pretext to retire. 
For theſe reaſons, notwithſtanding the intreaties and 
warm remonſtrances of Icctas, he weighed anchor, 
and ſet fail for Africa, hamefully abandoning the 
conqueſt of Sicily. ; 
Iimolcon's army the next day appeared before the 

place in line of battle, and attacked it in three diffe- 
rent quarters with ſo much vigor and ſucceſs, that 
Icetas s troops were univerſally overthrown, and put 
to flight. Thus, by a good fortune that has few ex- 
amples, he carried Syracuſe by force in an inſtant, 
which was at that time one of the ſtrongeſt cities in 
the world, When he had made himſelf maſter of 
it, he did not act like Dion, in ſparing the forts and 
public edifices for their beauty and magnificence. To 
avoid giving the ſame caule of ſuſpicion, which at firſt 
decried, though without foundation, and at length 
| TI 43 ruined, 
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ruined, that great man, he cauſed proclamation to be 
made by ſound of trumpet, that all Syracuſans why 
would come with their tools, might employ themſelves 
in demoliſhing the forts of the tyrants. In conc. 
quence of which, the Syracuſans conſidering that pry. 
clamation and day as the commencement of their !;. 
berty, ran in multitudes to the citadel, which they 
not only demoliſhed, but the palaces of the tyrants; 
breaking open their tombs at the fame time, which 
they allo threw down and deſtroyed. - 

The citadel being razed, and the ground made le. 
vel, Timoleon cauſed tribunals to be erected upon it, 
for the diſpenſation of juſtice in the name of the pec- 
ple; that the ſame place from whence, under the 
tyrants, every day ſome bloody edict had iſſued, might 
become the aſylum and bulwark of liberty and inno- 
cence. 

Timoleon was maſter of the city; but it wanted 
people to inhabit it: for ſome having periſhed in the 
wars and ſeditions, and others being fled to avoid the 
power of the tyrants, Syracuſe was become a deſert, 
and the graſs was grown fo high in the ſtreets, that 
horſes grazed in them. All the cities of Sicily were 
almoſt in the ſame condition. Timoleon and . the 
Syracuſans therefore found it neceſſary to write to 
Corinth, to deſire that people might be ſent from 
Greece to inhabit Syracuſe ; that otherwiſe the coun- 
try could never recover itſelf, and was beſides thrcat- 
ened with a new war. For they had received advice, 
that Mago having killed himſelf, the Carthaginians, 
enraged at his having acquitted himſelf fo ill of his 
charge, had hung up his body upon a croſs, and were 
making great levies to return into Sicily with a more 
numerous army than at the beginning of the year. 

Thoſe letters being arrived with ambaſſadors from 
Syracuſe, who conjured the Corinthians to take com- 
paſſion of their city, and to be a ſecond time the foun- 
ders of it, the Corinthians did not conſider the cala- 
mity of that people as an occaſion of aggrandizing 
£707 themſelves, 
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themſelves, and of making themſelves maſters of the 
city, according to the maxims of a baſe and infamous 
policy; but ſending to all the ſacred games of Greece, 
and to all public aſſemblies, they cauſed proclamation 


to be made in them by heralds, That the Corinthians 


having aboliſhed the tyranny of Syracuſe, and expelled 
the tyrants, they declared free and independent the 
Syracuſans, and all the people of Sicily who ſhould 
return into their own country, and exhorted them to 
repair thither, to partake of an equal and juſt diſtri- 
bution of the lands amongſt them. At the fame time, 
they diſpatched couriers into Aſia and into all the 
iſles, whither great numbers of fugitives had retired, 
to invite them to come as ſoon as poſſible to Corinth, 
which would provide them veſſels, commanders, and 
a ſafe convoy, to tranſport them into their country 
at its OWN expences. 

Upon this publication, Corinth reccived univerſa! 
praiſes and bleſſings, as it juſtly deſerved, It was 
every where proclaimed, Thar Corinth had delivered 
Syracuſe from the tyrants, had preſerved it from fall- 


ing into the hands of the barbarians, and reſtored it 


to its citizens. It is not neceſſary to inſiſt here upon 
the grandeur of ſo noble and generous an action: the 


mere relation of it muſt make the impreſſion that al- 


ways reſults froin the great and noble; and every bo- 
dy owned, that never conqueſt or triumph equalled 
the glory which the Corinthians then acquired by ſo 
perfect and magnanimous a diſintereſtedneſs. 

Thoſe who came to Corinth, not being ſufficiently 
numerous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from 
that city, and from all Greece, to augment this kind 
of colony, Having obtained their requeſt, and find- 
ing themſelves increaſed to ten thouſand, they im- 


barked for Syracuſe, where a multitude of people 


from all parts of Italy and Sicily had joined Timo» 
leon. It was ſaid their number amounted to fixty 


| thouſand and upwards. Timoleon diſtributed the 
lands amongſt them gratis; but ſold them the houſes, 
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with which he raiſed a very great ſum; leaving it to 1 
the diſcretion of the old inhabitants to redeem their of 
own; and by this means he collected a conſiderable ar 
fund for ſuch of the people as were poor, and unable 
to ſupport either their own neceſlities, or the charges ar 
of the war, m 
The ſtatues of the tyrants, and of all the princes at 
who had governed Sicily, were put up to ſale : but firf bf 
they were cited, and ſentenced in the forms of lau. te 
One only eſcaped the rigor of this inquiry, and was ol 
preſerved; which was Gelon, who had gained a ccle. pi 
brated victory over the Carthaginians at Himera, and tz 
governed the people with lenity and juſtice; for which fi 
his memory was ſtill cheriſhed and honoured. If the fe 
ſame ſcrutiny were made into all ſtatues, I do not a 
| know whether many would continue in being. En 
Co) Hiſtory has preſerved another ſentence paſſec tl 
alſo in regard to a ſtatue, but of a very different kind. ti 
The fact is curious, and will excuſe a digreſſion. Ni. 
con, a champion of * Thaſos, had been crowned ta 9 
teen hundred times victor in the folemn games of n 
Greece. A man of that merit could not fail of be- 0 
ing envied. After his death, one of his competitors b 
inſulted his ſtatue, and gave it ſeveral blows ; to te- d 
venge, perhaps, thoſe he had formerly received from 0 
him it repreſented, But the ſtatue, as if ſenſible ot { 
that outrage, fell from its height upon the perſon that c 
inſulted it, and killed him. The fon of him who hut 8 
been cruſhed to death, proceeded juridically ageint { 
the ſtatue, as guilty of homicide, and punithable by c 
the law of Draco. That famous legiſlator of Athens, i 
to inſpire a greater horror for the guilt of murder, 
had ordained, that even the inanimate things ſhould \ 


be deſtroyed, which ſhould occaſion the death of 
a man dy their fall. The Thaſians, conformably to 
this law, decreed, that the ſtatue ſhould be thrown 
into the fea. But ſome years after, being atllicicd 
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with a great famine, and having conſulted the oracle 
of Delphos, they cauſed it to be taken out of the ſea, 
and rendered new honours to it. 


Syracuſe being raiſed in a manner from the grave, 


and people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Ti- 


moleon, deſirous of freeing the other cities of Sicily, 
and finally to extirpate tyranny and tyrants out of it, 
began his march with his army. He compelled Ice» 
tas to renounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, 
obliged him to demoliſh his forts, and to live as a 
private perſon in the city of the Leontines. Leptinus, 
tyrant of Apollonia, and of ſeveral other cities and 
fortreſſes, ſeeing himſelf in danger of being taken by 
force, ſurrendered himſelf, Timoleon ſpared tis life, 
and ſent him to Corinth. For he thought nothing 
more great and honourable, than to let all Greece fee 
the tyrants of Sicily in a ſtate of humiliation, and 
living like exiles, 

He returned afterwards to Syracuſe, to regulate the 
government, and to inſtitute lach laws as ſhould be 
moſt important and neceſſary, in conjunction with 
Cephalus and Dionyſius, two legiſlators ſent to him 
by the Corinthians: for he had not the weakneſs to 
deſire unlimited power, and ſole adminiſtration. But 
on his departure, that the troops in his pay might get 
lomething for themſelves, and to keep them in exer- 
eiſe at the fame time, he ſent them, under the com- 
mand of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places 
ſubject to the Carthaginians. Thoſe troops brought 
over ſeveral cities from the barbarians, lived always 
in abundance, made much booty, and returned with 
conſiderable ſums of money, which was of great ſer- 
vice in the ſupport of the war. 

Cp) About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at 
Lily bæum, under Aſdrubal and Amilcar, with an ar- 
my of ſeventy thouſand men, two hundred ſhips of 
war, a thouſand tranſports laden with machines, arm- 
ed chariots, horſes, ammunition, and proviſions. They 


Ce) Flut. in Timol. p. 249. 255. 
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propoſed no leſs than the entire expulſion of the Greeks 
out of Sicily. Timoleon did not think fit to wait 
their advancing ; and though he could raiſe only (ix 
or ſeven thouſand men, ſo great was the people's ter. 
ror, he marched with that ſmall body of troops againſt 
the formidable army of the enemy, and obtained a ce. 
lebrated victory near the river Crimeſus ; an account 
of which may be found in the hiſtory of the Cartha- 
ginians 455 Timoleon returned to Syracuſe, amidſt 
ſhouts of joy and univerſal applauſes. 

He had before effected the conqueſt and reduction 
of the Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, 
nor taken from them their tyrannical diſpoſition, 
They united together, and formed a powerful league 
againit him. Timoleon immediately took the field, 
and ſoon put a final end to their hopes. He made 
them all ſuffer the juſt puniſhment their revolt de- 
ſerved. Icetas, amongſt others, with his ſon, were 
put to death as tyrants and traitors. His wife and 
daughters having been ſent to Syracuſe, and prelented 
to the people, were allo ſentenced to die, and execu- 
ted accordingly. The people, without doubt, deſign- 
ed to avenge Dion, their firſt deliverer, by that decree: 
for it was the ſame Icetas who had cauſed Arcte, 
Dion's wife, his ſiſter Ariſtomache, and his ſon, an 
infant, to be thrown into the ſea. 

Virtue is ſeldom or never without envy. Two ac: 
cuſers ſummoned Timoleon to anſwer for his conduct 
before the judges ; and having aſſigned him a certain 
day for his appearance, demanded ſureties of him. 
The people expreſſed great indignation againſt ſuch a 
proceeding, and would have diſpenſed with ſo great 4 
man's obſerving the uſual formalities : which he ſtrong- 
ly oppoled ; giving for his reaſon, that all he had un- 
dertaken, had no other principle, than that the laws 
might have their due courſe. He was accuſed of mal- 
verſation during his command of the army. Timoleon, 
without giving himſelf the trouble to refute thoſc 

(2) Voh1, | 
calumnics, 
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calumnies, only replied, © That he thanked the gods, 


« who had heard his prayers, and that he at length 
« ſaw the Syracuſans enjoy an entire liberty of ſaying 
every thing; a liberty abſolutely unknown to them 


under the tyrants, but which it was juſt to confine | 
« within due bounds,” 1 


That great man had given Syracuſe wiſe laws, had 
purged all Sicily of the tyrants which had ſo long in- 
feſted it, had re-eſtabliſhed peace and ſecurity univer- 
ally, and ſupplied the cities ruined by the war with 
the means of reinſtating themſelves. After ſuch glo- 
rious actions, which had acquired him an unbounded 
credit, he quitted his authority to lire in retirement, 
The Syraculans had given him the beſt houſe in the 
city in gratitude for his great ſervices, and another 
very fine and agreeable one in the country, where he 
generally reſided with his wife and children, whom 
he had ſent for from Corinth ; for he did not return 
thither, and Syracuſe was become his country. He 
had the wiſdom, in reſigning every thing, to abſtract 
himſelf entirely alſo from envy, which never fails to 
attend exalted ſtations, and pays no reſped to merit, 
however great and ſubſtantial, He ſhunned the rock 
on which the greateſt men, through an inſatiate luſt of 
honours and power, are often ſhipwrecked ; that 1s, 
by engaging to the end of their lives in new cares and 
troubles, of which age renders them incapable, and 
by chuſing rather to ſink under, than to lay down the 
weight of them . | 

Timoleon, who knew all the value of a + noble and 
glorious leiſure, acted in a different manner. He paſſ- 
ed the reſt of his life as a private perſon, enjoying 
the grateful ſatisfaction of ſeeing ſo many cities and 
ſuch a numerous people indebted to him for their hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity. But he was always reſpected 
and conſulted as the common oracle of Sicily. Nei— 
ther treaty of peace, inſtitution of law, diviſion of 


* Malunt deficere quam deſinere. Quintil. 
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land, nor regulation of government, ſeemed well done, 
if Timoleon had not been conſulted, and put the laſt 
hand to it. 

His age was tried with a very ſenſible afffiction, 
which he ſupported with aſtoniſhing patience ; it was 
the loſs of fight. That accident, far from leſſening 
him in the conlideration and regard of the people, 
ſerved only to augment them. The Syracuſans did 
not content themſelves with paying him frequent vi- 
ſits ; they conducted all ſtrangers, both in town and 
country, to ſee their benefactor and deliverer. When 
they had any important affair to deliberate upon in the 
aſſembly of the people, they called him in to their af. 
ſiſtance, who came thither in a chariot drawn by two 
horſes, which croſſed the public place to the theatre; 
and in that manner he was introduced into the aſſem- 
bly amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of joy of the 
whole people. After he had given his opinion, which 
was always religiouſly obſerved, his domeſtics recon- 
ducted him croſs the theatre, followed by all the citi. 
zens beyond the gates with continual ſhouts of joy 
and clapping of hands. 

He had ſtill greater honours paid to him after his 
death. Nothing was wanting that could add to the 
magnificence of the proceſſion, which followed his 
bier, of which the tears that were ſhed, and the bleſ- 
ſings uttered by every body in honour of his memory, 
were the nobleſt ornament. Thoſe tears were nei- 
ther the effect of cuſtom, and the formality of mourn- 
ing, nor exacted by public decree, but flowed from a 
native ſource, ſincere affection, lively gratitude, and 
inconſolable ſorrow. A law was alſo made, that an- 
nually for the future, upon the day of his death, the 
muſic and gymnic games ſhould be celebrated with 
horſe-races in honour of him. But what was ſtill more 
honourable for the memory of that great man, was 
the decree of the Sytacuſan people; that whenever 
Sicily ſhould be engaged in a war with foreigners, 
they ſhould fend to Corinth for a general. R 


* 
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1 do not know, that hiſtory has any thing more 
great and accompliſhed than what it ſays of Timo- 
leon. I ſpeak not only of his military exploits, and 
the happy ſucceſs of all his undertakings. Plutarch 
obſerves a characteriſtic in them, which diſtinguiſhes 
Timoleon from all the great men of his times, and 
makes uſe, upon that occaſion, of a very remarkable 
compariſon. There is, ſays he, in painting and poe- 
try, pieces which are excellent in themſelves, and 
which, at the füſt view, may be known to be the 
works of a maſter ; but ſome of them denote their ha- 
ving coſt abundance of pains and application ; whereas 
in others an caſy and native grace is ſeen, which adds 
exceedingly to their value, and amongſt the latter he 
places the poems of Homer. There is ſomething of 
this ſort occurs, when we compare the great actions 
of Epaminondas and Ageſilaus with thoſe of Timo- 
leon. In the former we find them executed with force 
and innumerable difficulties; but in the latter there is 
an eaſineſs and facility, which diſtinguiſh them as the 
work, not of fortune, but of virtue, which fortune 
ſeems to have taken pleaſure in ſeconding. It is Plus 
tarch who ſtill ſpeaks. 

But not to mention his military actions; what I ad- 
mire moſt in Timoleon, is his warm and diſintereſted 
| paſhon for the public good, and his reſerving only for 
| himſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing others happy by his ſer- 
| vicesz his extreme remoteneſs from ambition and 
havghtineſs ; his honourable retirement into the coun- 
try; his modeſty, moderation, and indifference for 
the honours paid him; and, what is till more uncom- 
mon, his averſion for all flattery, and even juſt prais 
les, When“ ſomebody extolled in his preſence his 
wiſdom, valour, and glory, in having expelled the ty- 
| rants, he made no anſwer, but that he thought him- 
* Cum ſuas laudes audiret prædicari, nunquam aliud dixit, quam ſe in 
| £2 re maximas diis gratias agere et habere, quod, cum Siciliam recreare 


| conſlituiſſent, tum ſe potiſſimum ducem eſſe voluiſſent Nihil enim re- 
| Tum humanarum ſine deot um numine agi putabat. Cer. Nep. in Timol. 
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ſelf obliged to expreſs his gratitude to the gods, why, 
having decreed to reſtore peace and liberty to Sicily, 
had vouchſafed to make choice of him in prefercnce 
to all others for ſo honourable a miniſtration : for he 
was fully perſuaded, that all human events are guided 
and diſpoſed by the ſecret decrees of divine provi. 
dence. What a treaſure, what an happineſs for a (tate, 
is ſuch a miniſter ! 
For the better underſtanding his value, we have on. 
ly to compare the condition of Syracuſe under Timo. 
leon, with its ſtate under the two Dionyſius's. It is 
the ſame city, inhabitants, and people : but how dif. 
ferent is-it under the difterent governments we ſpeak 
of! The two tyrants had no thoughts but of making 
themſelves feared, and of depreſling their ſubjects to 
render them more paſſive. They were terrible in ef. 
fect, as they deſired to be, but at the ſame time de- 
teſted and abhorred; and had more to fear from theit 
ſubjects, than their ſubjects from them. Timoleon, 
on the contrary, who looked upon himſelf as the fa- 
ther of the Syracuſan people, and who had no thoughts 
but of making them happy, enjoyed the refined plca. 
ſure of being beloved and revered as a parent by his 
children: and he was remembered amongſt them with 
bleſſings, becauſe they could not reflect upon the peace 
and felicity they enjoyed, without calling to mind at 
the ſame time the wiſe legiſlator, to whom they were 
indebted for thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings. 
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two very illuſt:ious generals of the Thebans, 

Epaminondas and Pelopidas, the deaths of A- 
gelilaus King of Sparta, and of Artaxerxes Mncmon 
King of Perſia, 


T HIS book contains principally the hiſtory of 


SECT. I. State of Creece from the treaty of Antalci- 
des. The Lacedemontans declare war azuin/t the 
city of Mynthus. They ſeize v fraud and violence 
up;n the citadel of Theb-s. Clynthus ſurrenders. 


fa) HE peace of Antaicides, of which mention 
has been made in the third chapter of the 

ninth book, had given the Grecian ſtates great matter 
of kiſcontenc and divition. In effect of that treaty, the 
Thebans had been obliged to abandon the cities of 
Bœotia, and to let them enjoy their liberty; and the 
Corinthians to withdraw their garrilon from Argos, 
which by that means became free and independent. 
The Lacedæmonians, who were the authors and exe- 
cutors of this treaty, ſa their power extremely aug - 
mented by it, and were induſtrious to make farther 
additions to %y They compelled the Mantinzans, a- 
galnſt whom they pretended to have many caules of 
complaint in the Jaſt war, to demoliſh the walls of 


N42 A. M. 36:7. Ant. J. C. 387, Xenoph. hiſt- Græc. l. 5. p. 550- 
553. 
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their city, and to inhabit four different places, as they 
bad done before. | 
(b) The two kings of Sparta, Ageſipolis and Age. 
ſilaus, were of quite different characters, and as oppg. 
ſite in their opinions upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. 
The firſt, who was naturally inclined to peace, and a 
ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, was for having Sparta, al. 
ready much exclaimed againſt for the treaty of Antal. 


cides, ſuffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their libertics, 


according to the tenor of that treaty, and not diſturb 
their tranquillity through an unjuſt deſire of extending 
their dominions. The other, on the contrary, reſile(s, 
active, and full of great views of ambition and cou- 
queſt, breathed nothing but war. 

Cc) At the ſame time, deputics arrived at Sparta 
from Acanthus and Apollonia, two very conſiderab!s 
cities of Macedonia, in reſpect to Olynthus a city of 


'Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, originally of Chalcis 


in Eubœa. (d) Athens, after the victories of Saln— 
min and Marathon, had conquered many places on the 
fide of Thrace, and even in Thrace itſelf. Thc 
cities threw off the yoke, as ſoon as Sparta, at the 
concluſion of the Peloponneſian war, had 1vincd the 
power of Athens, Olynthus was of this number. 
The deputies of Acanthus and Apollonia reprclcnted 


ſituate in their neighbourhood, daily improved n 
ſtrength in an extraordinary manner; that it perpetual. 
ly extended its dominions by new conquelts ; that it 
obliged all the cities round about to ſubmit to it, aud 
to enter into its meaſures 3 and was upon the point of 
concluding an alliance with the Athenians. and Ih- 
bans. The affair being taken into conſideration, it 
was unanimouſly reſolved, that it was nccetlaty to 
declare war againſt the Olyntbians. It was agiec, 
that the allied cities ſhould furniſh ten thouſand trovps, 
with liberty, to ſuch as delired it, to ſubſtitute mo. 
(b) Diod.l. 15. p. 341. (c) A. M. 3621. Ant. J. C. 33. 

(4) Dive. I. 15. p. 55445556, | 
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0 ney, at the rate of three oboli Ce) a- day for each 
foot - ſoldier, and four times as much for the horle. 
The Lacedæmonians, to loſe no time, made their 
troops march directly, under the command of Euda- 
: midas, who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phœbidas, 
his brother, might have the leading of thoſe which 
were to follow, and join him ſoon after. When he 
arrived in that part of Macedonia, which is alſo called 
Thrace, he garriſoned ſuch places as applied to him 
for that purpoſe; ſeized upon Potidea, a city in alli- 
ance with the Olynthians, which ſurrendered without 
making any defence; and began the war againſt Olyn- 
thus, though ſlowly, as it was neceſſary tor a general 
to act before his troops were all aſſembled. _ 

Cf) Phebidas began his march ſoon after, and being 
arrived near Thebes, incamped without the walls near 
the Gymnaſium, or public place of exerciſe. Iſmenius 
and Leontides, both polemarchs, that is, generals of 
the army, and ſupreme magiſtrates of Thebes, were at 
the head of two different factions. The firſt, who 
had engaged Pelopidas in his party, was no friend to 
the Lacedzemonians, nor they to him; becauſe he 
publicly declared for popular government and liberty. 
The other, on the contrary, favoured an oligarchy, and 
was ſupported by the Lacedzemonians with their whole 
intereſt, I am obliged to enter into this detail, be- 
cauſe the event I am going to relate, and which was 
a conſequence of it, oceaſions the important war be- 
tween the Thebans and Spartans, 

This being the ſtate of aftairs at Thebes, Leonti- 
des applied to Phæbidas, and propoſed to him to ſeize 
the citadel, called Cadmœa, to expel the adherents of 
Iſmenius, and to give the Lacedæmonians poſſeſſion of 
it. He repreſented to him, that nothing could be 
more glorious for him, than to make himſelf maſter 
of Thebes, whillt his brother was endeavouring to re- 


(e F ve pence. Cf) A.M. 3622. Ant. J. C. 382. Xenoph. 
p. 556,—558.; Plut. in Age fil. p. 602. 609.; Id. in Pelop. p. 280. 
Diod. I. 15. p. 341. 342. 
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ſucceſs of his brother's enterpriſe; and that the The. 
bans, who had prohibited their citizens by decrce to 
bear arms againſt the Olynthians, would not fail, up. 
on his making himſelf maſter of the citadel, to ſupply 
him with whatever number of horſe and foot be mon 
think proper} for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 
Phebidas, who had much ambition and little con. 
duct, and who had no other view than to ſignalize him. 
ſelf by ſome extraordinaty action, without examining 
the conſequences, ſuffered himſelf to be ealily per. 
fuaded. Whilſt the Thebans, entirely ſecure under 
the treaty of peace lately concluded by the Grecian 
ttates, celebrated the feaſts of Ceres, and expected 
nothing leſs than ſuch an act of hoſtility, Phebidac, 
conducted by Leontides, took poſſeſſion of the citadel, 
The ſenate was then fitting. Leontides went to them, 
and declared, that there was nothing to be feared 
from the Lacedæmonians, who had entered the cita- 
del; that they were only the enemies of thoſe who 
were for diſturbing the public tranquillity ; that as for 
himſelf, by the power his office of polemarch gare 
him of confining whoever caballed againſt the ſtate, 
he ſhould put Iſmenius into a place of ſecurity, who 
factiouſly endeavoured to break the peace. He was 
ſeized accordingly, and carried to the citadel. The 
party of Iſmenius ſeeing their chief a priſoner, and ap- 
prehending the utmoſt violence for themſelves, quit. 
ted the city with precipitation, and retired to Athens, 
to the nun;ber of four hundred and upwards. They 
were ſoon aſter baniſhed by a public decree. Velo: 
pidas was of the number: but Epaminondas remained 
at Thebes unmoleſted ; being diſregarded as a man en- 
tirely devoted to the ſtudy of philolophy, who did nat 
intermeddle in affairs of ſtate; and alſo from his po- 
verty, which left no room to fear any thing from him: 
A new polemarch was nominated in the room of I. 
menius, and Leontides went to Lacedæmon. 


The news of Phæbidas's enterpriſe, who at a time 
00 


duce Olynthus; that he would thereby facilitate the 
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of general peace had taken poſſeſſion of a citadel by 
force, upon which he had no claim or right, had oc- 
calioned great murmurings and complaints. Such e- 
ſpecially as oppoſed Ageſilaus, who was ſuſpected of 
having ſhared in the ſcheme, demanded by whoſe or- 
ders Phzbidas had committed fo Rrange a breach of 
public faith. Ageſilaus, who well knew that thoſe 
warm reproaches were aimed at him, made no diffi- 
culty of juſtifying Phæbidas, and declared openly, and 
before all the world,“ That the action ought to be 


« conſidered in itſelf, in order to underſtand whether 


« jt were uſeful or not; that whatever was expedient 
for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but com- 
« manded to act upon his own authority, and with- 
% out waiting the orders of any body.” Strange 
principles to be advanced by a perſon, who upon other 
occaſions had maintained, That juſtice was the ſupreme 
of virtues, and tha! without it, valour itſelf, and 
every other great quality, were uſeleſs and unavail- 
ing! It is the fame man that made anfwer, when 
ſomebody in his preſence magnified the King of Per- 
ſia's grandeur, He whom you call the great king, in 
what is he greater than me, unleſs he be more juſt ? 
A truly noble and admirable maxim, THAT JUSTICE 
MUST BE THE RULE. OF WHATEVER EXCELS AND 
IS GREAT! but a maxim that he had only in his 
mouth, and which all his actions contraditted ; con» 
formable to the principle of the generality of politi- 
cians, who imagine, that a ſtateſman ought always to 
have juſtice in his mouth, but never loſe an occaſion 
of violating it for the advantage of his country. 

But let us now hear the ſentence, which the auguſt 
aſſembly of Sparta, fo renowned for the wifdom of 
its counſels and the equity of its decrees, is about to 
pronounce. The affair being maturely conſidered, 
the whole diſcuſſed at large, and the manner of it fer 
in its full light, the aſſembly reſolved, that Phæbidas 
ſhould be deprived of his command, and fined an 
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hundred thouſand drachma's (g); but that they ſhould 
continue to hold the citadel, and keep a good parri. 
ſon in it. What a ſtrange contradiction was this, ſay; 
Polybius (4), what a diſregard of all juſtice and rea- 
jon! to puniſh the criminal, and approve the crime; 
and not only to approve the crime tacitly, and with. 
out having any ſhare in it, but to ratify it by the public 
authority, and.continue it in the name of the ſtate for 
the advantages ariling from it! But this was not all; 
commiſſioners, appointed by all the cities in alliance 
with Sparta, were diſpatched to the citadel of Thebes 
to try Iſmenius, upon whom they paſſed ſentence of 
death, which was immediately executed. Such fla. 
grant injuſtice ſeldom remains unpunithed. To act 
in fuch a manner, ſays Polybius again, is neither for 
one's country's intereſt, nor one's own. 

(i) Teleutias, Ageſilaus's brother, had been ſubſ:- 
tuted in the place of Phæbidas to command the relt of 
the troops of the allies deſigned againſt Olynthus ; 
whither he marched with all expedition. The city 
was ſtrong, and furniſhed with every thing neceliuy 
to a good defence. Several ſallies were made with 
good ſucceſs, in one of which Teleutias was killed. 
The next year King Ageſipolis had the command of 
the army. The campaign paſſed in ſkirmiſhing, 
without any thing decilive. Ageſipolis died ſoon at- 
ter of a diſcaſe, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Cleombrotus (, who reigned nine years, About 
that time began the hundredth Olympiad. Sparta 
made freſh efforts to terminate the war with the Olyn- 
thians. Polybidas their general preſſed the ſiege with 
vigor. The place being in want of proviſions, was 
at laſt obliged to ſurrender, and was received by the 
Spartans into the number of their allies. 


C2). About 20201. Sterling. Lib. 4. p. 196. 
(!) Xenoph. J. 5. p. 559-—56s-; Diod. |. 15. p. 342, 343 
A. NM. 3624. Ant. J. C. 3800. 
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SECT. II. Sparta's preſperity. Character of tus ils 
luſtrious Thebans, Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 
The latter forms the deſign of reſtoring the liberty 
of his country. Conſpiracy againſt the tyrants 
wiſely conducted, ana happily executed, The cita- 
del is retaken, 


(1) HE fortune of the Lacedæmonians never ap- 
peared with greater ſplendor, nor their power 
more ſtrongly eſtabliſhed. All Greece was ſubjected 
to them either by force or alliance. They were in 
poſſeſſion of Thebes, a moſt powerful city, and with 
that, of all Bœotia. They had found means to hum- 
ble Argos, and to hold it in dependence. Corinth 
was entirely at their devotion, and obeyed their or- 
ders in every thing. The Athenians, abandoned by 
their allies, and reduced almoſt to their own ſtrength, 
were in no condition to make head againſt them. It 
any city or people in their alliance attempted to abl- 
tract themſelves from their power, an immediate pu- 
niſhment reduced them to their former obedience, and 
terrified all others from following their example. 
Thus, maſters by ſea and land, all trembled before 
them; and the moſt formidable princes, as the King 
of Perſia, and the tyrant of Sicily, ſeemed to emulate 
each other in courting their friendſhip and alliance. 
A-proſperity founded in injuſtice, can be of no 
long duration. 
the Spartan power, came from the quarter where they 
nad acted the higheſt injuries, and from whence they 
did not ſeem to bave any thing to fear, that is to ſay, 
from Thebes. Two illuſtrious citizens of that ſtate 
will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre of 
22 and for that reaſon deſerve our notice in this 
place. c | 
(n) Theſe are Pelopidas and Epaminondas; both 
(1) Xenoph. I. 5. p. 56s. ; Diod. |. 15. p. 334- 
(m) Viut. in Pelop. p. 279 
deſcended 
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deſcended' from the nobleſt families of Thebes. pelo. 0 
pidas, nurtured in the greateſt affluence, and whijg Felo 
young, ſole heir of a very rich flouriſhing family, em. body 
ployed his wealth, from the firſt poſſeſſion of it, in mine 
the relief of ſuch as had occaſion for it, and merited the « 
his favour ; ſhewing, in that wiſe uſe of his riches, verſ; 
that he was really their maſter, and not their flare, By 
For, according to Ariſtotle's remark repeated by Py. eipa 
tarch, * moſt men either make no uſe at all of their their 
fortunes out of avarice, or abuſe them in bad or tri. that 
fling expences. As for Epaminondas, poverty was all time 
his inheritance, in which his honour, and one might tion 
almoſt ſay his joy and delight, conſiſted. He waz If wi 
born of poor parents, and conſequently familiarize milte 
from his infancy with poverty, which he made more Alcil 
grateful and eaſy to him by his taſte for philoſophy, ſion, 
Pelopidas, who ſupported a great number of citizens, the 
never being able to prevail on him to accept his offers, throt 
and to make uſe of his fortune, reſolved to ſhare in care 
the poverty of bis friend, by making him his cxπ m. occal 
ple, and became the model, as well as admiration of neich 
the whole city, from the modeſty of his dreſs, and T nor t 
the frugality of his table. and 
(Cu) If Epaminondas was poor as to the gocds of their 
fortune, thoſe of the head and heart made him 2 molt is, uf 
ample amends. Modeſt, prudent, grave, happy in im. tarch 
proving occaſions, poſſe ſſing, in a ſupreme degree, the fatal 
ſcience of war, equally valiant and wiſe, eaſy and com. IM the | 
plaiſant in the commerce of the world, ſuffering, with vanc 
incredible patience, the people's, and even bis friends rende 
ill treatment, uniting, with the ardor for military ch. Such 
erciſes, a wonderful taſte for ſtudy and the fcicnces, make 
piquing himſelf eſpecially fo much upon truth and fin I affair 
cerity, that he made a ſcruple of telling a lie even in I bare 
jeſt, or for diverſion. Adeo veritatis diligens, ut ue WF (7 
joco quidem mentiretur. | retire 
(u Cor. Nep. in Epam. c. 3- 1 | 
* Tov Tov, of wv Þ xror (as T6 7ASTS dig peixprhoyiay, e H ld. de 
Xpurlay d. owl ay. | ad 346. 


They 
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() They were both equally inclined to virtue. But 
Felopidas was beſt pleaſed with the exerciſes of the 
body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation of the 
mind. For which reaſon, they employed their leiſure, 
the one in the palæſtra and the chace, the other in con- 
verfation and the ſtudy of philoſophy. 

But what perſons of ſenſe and judgment muſt prin- 
cipally admire in them, and which is rarely found in 
their high rank, is the perfect union and friendſhip 
that always ſubſiſted between them, during the whole 
time they were employed together in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the public affairs, whether in war or peace. 
If we examine the government of Ariſtides and The- 
miſtocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and 
Alcibiades, we ſhall find them full of trouble, diſſen- 
ſion, and debate. The two friends we ſpeak of held 
the fiſt offices in the ſlate; all great affairs paſſed 
through their hands ; every thing was confided to their 
care and authority, In ſuch delicate conjunctures what 
occaſions of pique and jealouſy generally ariſe ? But 
neither difference of ſentiment, diverſity of intereſt, 

nor the leaſt emotion of envy, ever altered their union 
and good underſtanding. The reaſon of which was, 
| their being founded vpon an unalterable principle, that 
is, upon virtue; which in all their actions, ſays Plu- 
tarch, occaſioned their having neither glory nor riches, 
fatal ſources of ſtrife and divilion, in view, but lolely 
the public good; and made them deſire, not the ad- 
vancement or honour of their own families, but to 
lender their country more powerful and flouriſhing. 
Such are the two illuſtrious men who are about to 
| make their appearance, and to give a new face to the 
affairs of Greece, by the great events in which they 
| have a principal ſhare. 
* (#) Leontides, being appriſed that the exiles had 
retired to Athens, where they had been well received 


(2) Plut. in Pelop. p. 279. C A. M. 3626. Ant. J. C. 378. 


Nenoph. hiſt. Gr. I. 5. p. 566.— 568.; Plut. in Pclop. p. 260.— 284. 


Id. de Socrat. gen. p. 5 86.— 599. & 594.,-598.; Diod. I. 15. p. 344» 
ad 346.; Cor. Nep. in Pelop. c. 1.—4. | 
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by the people, and were in great eſteem with all peg. 
ple of worth and honour, ſent thither certain unknoug 
perſons to aſſaſſinate the moſt conſiderable of them, 
Only Androclides was killed, all the reſt eſcaping the 
contrivances of Leontides. 

At the ſame time the Athenians received letters 
from Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or aſſiſting te 
exiles, and with orders to expel them their city, 48 
they were declared common enemies by all the allies, 
The humanity and virtue peculiar and natural to the 
Athenians, made them reject fo infamous a propoſal 
with horror. They were tranſported with the occa- 
ſion of expreſſing their gratitude to the Thebans for à 

revious obligation of the ſame nature. For the The- 
. had contributed moſt to the re- eſtabliſhment af 
the popular government at Athens, having declared in 
their favour by a public decree, contrary to the pro- 
hibition of Sparta; and it was from Thebes Thraſy- 
bulus ſet out to deliver Athens from the tyranny of 
the Thirty. | 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went 
to all the exiles one after another, of whom Melon 
was the moſt conſiderable. He repreſented to them, 
« That it was unworthy of honeſt men to contert 
“ themſelves with having faved their own lives, and 
4 to look with indifference upon their country, in- 
te ſlaved and miſerable : That whatever good-wi!l the 
ec people of Athens might expreſs for them, it was not 
&« fit that they ſhould ſuffer their fate to depend upon 
© the decrees of a people, which their natural incon- 
& ſtancy, and the malignity of orators that turned 
& them any way at will, might ſoon alter: That it was 
« neceſiary to hazard every thing after the example 
ee of Thraſybulus, and to ſet before them his int1cpid 
% valour, and generous fortitude, as a model: 7 hat 
&« as he ſet out from Thebes to ſuppreſs and dell: oy 
« the tyrants of Athens, ſo they might go from 4 
„ thens to reſtore Thebes its ancient liberty.“ 

This diſcourſe made all the im preſſion upon the 5 
les 
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iles that could be expected. They ſent privately to 
inform their friends at Thebes of their reſolution, who 
extremely approved their deſign. Charon, one of the 
principal perſons of the city, offered to receive the 
conſpirators into his houſe. Philidas found means to 
get himſelf made ſecretary to Archias and Philip, 
who were then polemarchs, or ſupreme magiſtrates of 
the city. As for Epaminondas, he had for ſome time 
diligently endeavoured to inſpire the younger The— 
bans, by his diſcourſe, with a paſſionate deſire to throw 
off the Spartan yoke, () He was ignorant of no- 
thing that had been projected; but he believed, that 
he ought not to have any thare in it; becauſe, as he 
{ajd, he could not reſolve to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his country; foreſeeing that his friends would 
not keep within the due bounds of the enterpriſe, 
however lawful in itſelf, and that the tyranis would 
not periſh alone; and, convinced beſides, that a citi- 
zen, who ſhould not appear to have taken either par- 
ty, would have it in his power to influence the people 
with better effect. 

The day for the execution of the project being fix- 
ed, the exiles thovght proper, that Pherenicus, with 
all the conſpirators, ſhould ſtop at Thriaſium, a little 
town not far from Thebes, and that a ſmall number 
of the youngelt of them ſhould venture into the city, 
Twelve perſons, of the beſt families of Thebes, all us 
nited by a {ſtrict and faithful friendihip with each c- 
tier, though competitors for glory and honour, offer- 
ed themſelves for this bold enterpriſe. Pelopidas was 
of this number. After having embraced their com- 
panions, and diſpatched a meſlenger to Charon to give 
him notice of their coming, they ſet out, dreſſed in 
mean habits, carrying hounds with them, and poles 
1a their hands, for pitching of nets, that ſuch as they 
met on the way might have no ſoſpicion of them, and 
take them only for hunters that had wandered after 
their game. | 


(4) Plut. de gen $ocrat, p. 594» : 
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Their meſſenger being arrived at Thebes, and la. 
ving informed Charon that they were ſet out, the ap. 
proach of danger did not alter his ſentiments ; and as 
he wanted neither courage nor honour, he prepared kiz 
houſe for their reception. 

One of the conſpirators, who was no bad man, 
loved his country, and would have ſerved the exiles 
with all his power; but had neither the reſolution 
nor conſtancy neceſſary for ſuch an enterpriſe, and 
could think of nothing but difficulties and obſtacles, 
that preſented themſelves in crouds to his imagination, 
Much diſordered with the proſpect of danger, this per. 
ſon retired into his houſe, without ſaying any thing, 
and diſpatched one of his friends to Melon and Pelo- 
pidas, to deſire them to defer their enterpriſe, and re- 
turn to Athens till a more favourable opportunity, 
Happily, that friend not finding his horſe's bridle, and 
loſing a great deal of time in quarrelling with his wife, 
was prevented from going. | 

Pelopidas and his companions, diſguiſed like pca- 
ſants, and having ſeparated from each other, entered 
the city at different gates, towards the clole of day. 
It was then early in the winter; the north wind blew, 
and the ſnow fell ; which contributed to conceal them, 
every body keeping within doors upon account of t:: 
cold weather; belides which, it gave them an oppc:- 
tunity of covering their faces. Some, who were 2: 
the ſecret, received and conducted them to Charon 
houſe ; where, of exiles and others, their whole nun 
ber amounted to forty-eight. 

Philidas, fecretary to the-* Bœotarchs, who was in 
the plot, had, ſome time before, invited Archias and 
his companions to ſupper, promiſing them an exquiſte 
repaſt, and the company of ſome of the fineſt women 
in the city. The gueſts being met at the appointed 
time, they ſat down to table. They had been tree 

* The magiſtrates and genera's who were charged with the gie. 


ment of Thebes, were called Bæctarchs, that is to {ay, commanders, 0 
governors of Berti. 
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with the glaſs, and were almoſt drunk; when it was 
whiſpered about, but not known where the report be- 
gan, that the exiles were in the city. Philidas, with- 
out ſhewing any concern, did his utmoſt to change 
the diſcourſe. Archias however ſent one of his offi- 
cers to Charon, with orders to come to him immediately, 
It was now late; and Pelopidas and the conſpirators 
were preparing to ſet out, and had put on their ar- 
mour and ſwords, when, on a ſudden, they heard a 
knocking at the door. Some body went to it ; and 
being told by the officer, that he was come from the 
magittrates, with orders for Charon to attend them 
immediately; he ran to him halt out of his wits, to 
2cquaint him with that terrible meſſage. They all 
concluded, that the conſpiracy was diſcovered, and 
believed themſelves loſt, before it would be poſlible 
to execute any thing worthy their cauſe and valour. 
However, they were all of opinion, that Charon ſhould 
obey the order, and preſent himſelf with an air of aſ- 
ſurance to the magiſtrates, as void of fear, and un- 
conſcious of offence. | 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage, in dangers 
which threatened only himſelf ; but at that time, ter- 
riſied for his friends, and apprehending allo, that he 
thould be ſuſpected of ſome treachery, if ſo many 
brave citizens, whom he had received into his houſe, 
ſhould be deſtroyed, he went to his wife's apartment, 
and fetched his only fon, of fifteen years old at moſt, 
who, in beauty and ſtrength, excelled all the youths 
of his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas ; 
laying at the ſame time, © If you diſcover that I have 
% betrayed you, and have been guilty of treachery 
** upon this occaſion, revenge yourſelves on me in 
„ this my only ſon, whom, as dear as he is to me, 
„ I abandon to you, and let him fall a victim with- 
out mercy to his father's pertidy.” 

Theſe expreſſions wounded them to the heart. But 
what gave them the moſt ſenſible pain, was, his ima- 
gining there was any one amongſt them ſo mean and 
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ungrateful to form to himſelf the leaſt ſuſpicion in re. P 
gard to him. They conjured him unanimouſly not to 80 
leave his ſon with them, but to put him into ſome e 
place of ſafety; that his friends and country might bf 
not want an avenger, if he ſhould be fo fortunate to pe 
eſcape the tyrants. No,” replicd the father; « he th 
4“ ſhall ſtay with you, and ſhare your fate. If he wi 
& muſt periſh, what nobler end can he make, than ſta 
« with his father and beſt friends? For you, my lon, 
& exert yourſelf beyond your years, and ſhew a cou. fto 
« rage worthy of you and of me. You ſee here the lee 
ent 


& moſt excellent of the Thebans. Make, under ſuch 
& maſtcrs, a noble eſſay of glory, and learn to fight, 
« or, if it muſt be fo, to die like them, for liberty, 
cc For the reſt, I ama not without hopes; for I be. 
& lieve, that the juſtice of our cauſe will draw down 
« the favour and protection of the gods upon us.” 
He concluded with a prayer for them; and, after en- 
bracing the conſpirators, went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himſelf, and to 
compole his looks and voice, that he might not appear 
under any concern. When he came to the door 0 
the houſe where the feaſt was kept, Archias and Phi. 
lidas came out to him, and aſked the meaning of 2 
report, that diſaffected people were arrived in the 
city, and were concealed in ſome houſe ? He ſecmed 
aſtoniſhed ; and finding, by their anſwers to his que- 
ſtions, that they had no preciſe information of any 
thing, he aſſumed a bolder tone, and faid, “ It is very 
« likely, the report you ſpeak of is only a falle alarm 
dc intended to interrupt your mirth: however, as it 
ic ought not to be neglected, I'll go immediately and 
c make the ſtricteſt inquiry poſſible into it.” Philidas 
praiſed his prudence and zeal; and carrying Archias 
back into the company, he plunged him again in th: 
debauch, and continued the entertainment, by keep: 
ing the gueits in perpetual expectation of the women 
he had promited them. 

Charon, on his return home, found his friends ali 

preparech 
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prepared, not to conquer or to ſave their lives, but 
to die gloriouſly, and to ſell themſelves as dear as they 
could, The ſerenity and joy of his looks explained 
beforehand, that they had nothing to fear. He re- 
peated all that had paſſed ; after which, they had no 
thoughts but of the inſtant execution of a deſign, to 
which the leaſt delay might occaſion a thouſand ob- 
ſtacles. 

In effect, at that very inſtant happened a ſecond 
ſtorm, far more violent than the firſt, and which 
ſeemed as if it could not poſſibly fail of making the 
enterpriſe miſcarry. A courier from Athens arrived 
in great haſte with a packet, which contained a cir» 
cumſtantial account of the whole conſpiracy, as was 
afterwards diſcovered. That £ouricr was brought farit 
to Archias, who was far gone in wine, and breathed 
nothing but plcaſure and the bottle. In giving him 
his diſpatches, he ſaid, “ My Lord, the perſon who 

„ writes you theſe letters, conjures you to read them 
« immediately, being ſerious affairs.” Archias re- 
plied laughing, “ Serious affairs to-morrow ; hich 

words were afterwards uſed by the Greeks as a pro- 
verb; and taking the letters, he put them under þ his 
pillow, and continued the converſation and debauch. 

The conſpirators were at that time in the ſtreets, 

| | divided into two parties; the one, with Pelopidas at 
| their head, marched againſt Leontides, who was not 
at the feaſt; the other againſt Archias, under the 
command of Charon. Theſe had put on womens 

habits over their armour, and crowned themſelves 
with pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely covered 


+ partment where the feaſt was kept, the gueſts made a 
great noiſe, and ſet up loud ſhouts of joy. But they 
„vere told, that the women would not come in, 
till the ſervants were all diſmiſſed; which was done 
immediately. They were ſent to neighbouring houſes, 


Ouν,⁰ erg &upior, Feu, TH exvlats, 
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N their faces. When they came to the door of the a- 
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where there was no want of wine for their entertain. 
ment. The conſpirators, by this ſtratagem, having 
made themſelves maſters of the field of battle, entered 
ſword in band; and ſhewing themſelves in their true 
colours, put all the gueſts to the ſword, and with 
them the magiſtrates, who were full of wine, and in 
no condition to defend themſelves. Pelopidas met 
with more reſiſtance. Leontides, who was aſlcep in 
bed, awaked with the noiſe that was made, and 11. 
ſing immediately, armed himſelf with his {word, an 
laid ſome of the conſpirators at his feet; but was at 
laſt killed bimſelf. | 

This grand affair being executed in this manner, 
with ſo much diſpatch and ſucceſs, couriers were in- 
mediately diſpatched to Thriaſium. The doors of the 
priſons were broke open, and five hundred priſoners 
let out. The Thebans were called upon to reſume 
their liberty, and arms were given to all they met. 
The ſpoils affixed to the porticos were taken down, 
and the armourers and cutlers ſhops broke open for 
that purpoſe, Epaminondas and Gorgidas came in 
arms to join them, with ſome old perſons of great 
eſtimation, whom they had got together. 

The whole city was in great terror and confuſion; 
the houſes all illuminated with torches, and the ſtreets 
thronged with the multitude paſling to and fro. The 
people, in a conſternation at what had happened, and 
for want of ſufficient information, waited impatiently 
for the day to know their deſtiny, The Lacedæmo- 
nian captains were therefore thought guilty of a very 
great error, in not falling upon them during their dil 
order; for the garriſon conſiſted of fifteen hundred 


men, beſides three thouſand who had taken refuge 


in the citadel. Alarmed by the cries they heard, the 
illuminations they faw in the houſes, and the tumult 
of the multitude running backwards and forwards, 
they lay ſtill, and contented themſelves with guarding 
the citadel, after having ſent coutiers to Sparta 11 
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the news of what had happened, and to demand an 
immediate reinforcement. 

The next day at ſun-riſe, the exiles arrived with 
their arms, and the people were ſummoned to aſſemble. 
Epaminondas and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas thi- 


ther, ſurrounded with all their ſacrificers, carrying 


in their hands the ſacred bandages and fillets, and 
exhorting the citizens to aſſiſt their country, and to 
join with their gods. At this ſlight, the whole aſſem- 
bly roſe up with loud acclamations and clapping of 
hands, and reccived the conſpirators as their benefac- 
tors and deliverers. The fame day, Pelopidas, Me- 
lon, and Charon, were elected Bœotarchs. 

Soon after the exiles arrived five thouſand foot, and 
five hundred horſe, ſent by the Athenians to Pelopidas 
under the command of Demophoon. Thole troops, 
with others which joined them from all the cities of 
Bœotia, compoſed an army of twelve thouſand foot, 
and as many horſe; and, without loſs of time, beſieged 
the citadel, that it might be taken before relief could 
come from Sparta. 

The beſieged made a vigorous defence, in hopes of 
a ſpeedy ſuccour, and ſeemed reſolved rather to die 
than ſurrender the place; at leaſt, the Lacedzmonians 
| were of that opinion: but they were not the greateſt 
number of the garriſon, When proviſions began to 
fall ſhort, and famine to preſs them, the reſt of the 
troops obliged the Spartans to ſurrender. The gar- 
riſon had their lives granted them, and were per- 
| mitted to retire whither they thought fit. They were 
ſcarce marched out, when the aid arrived. The La- 
| eedxmonians found Cleombiotus at Megara, at the 
bead of a powerful army, which, with a little more 
expedition, might have ſaved the citadel. But this 
| was not the firſt time the natural ſlowneſs of the La- 
cedæmonians had occaſioned the miſcarriage of their 
| enterpriſes. The three commanders who had capi- 
tulated, were tried. Two of them were puniſhed with 
death; and the third had ſo great a fine laid upon 
K 3 him, 
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him, that, not being able to pay it, he baniſhed him. 
ſelf from Peloponneſus. | | 
Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, 
the moſt memorable that ever was executed by ſy. 
priſe and ſtratagem. Plutarch with reaſon compare; 
it to that of Thraſybulus. - Both exiles, deſtitute in 
themſelves of all reſource, and reduced to implore x 
foreign ſupport, from the bold deſign of attacking a 
formidable power with an handful of men; and over. 
coming all obſtacles to their enterpriſe ſolely by their 
valour, had each of them the good fortunc to deliver 
their country, and to change the face of its affairs en- 
tirely. For the Athenians were indebted to Thraly. 
bulus for that ſudden and happy change, which, free. 
ing them from the oppreſſion they groaned under, nt 
only reſtored their liberty, but with it their ancient 
ſplendor, and put them into a condition to humble, 
and make Sparta tremble in their turn. We ſhall ſce 
in like manner, that the war which reduced the piice 
of Sparta, and deprived it of the empire by fea end 
land, was the work of this ſingle night, in which Fe. 
lopidas, without taking either citadel or fortreis, and 
entering only one of twelve into a private houſe, 
* unlooſed and broke the chains impoſed by the Lace» 
dz monians on all the other ſtates of Greece, thougl it 
appeared impracticable ever to produce ſuch an etc, 


* 


Sr cT. III. Sphodrias the Lacedæmenian forms a di. with 
ſign againſt the Piræus without ſucceſs. The 4- the 
thenians declare for the Thebans. Shkirmifhes le- had 
tween the latter and the Lacedemonians. and 


(r) HE Lacedzmonians, after the injury the, raſh 

| pretended to have received by the enterpii W _— 

x Fr) A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 377. Xenoph. I. 5. p. 560572: with 
| Plut. in Ageſ. p. 609. 610.; Id. in Pelop. p. 284- 285. of x 
i 2 Tlexowidas, q ge wrlerpopZ 70 ab beg JET ** 8 Ju, 29 12 Hi 
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of Pelopidas, did not continue quiet, but applied them- 
ſelves in earneſt to their revenge. Ageſilaus, rightly 
judging an expedition of that kind, of which the end 
was to ſupport tyrarts, would not reflect much ho- 
nour upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who had late- 
ly ſucceeded King Ageſipolis ; under pretence that his 
great age diſpenſed with his undertaking it. Cleom- 
brotus entered Bœotia with his army, The firſt 
campaign was. not vigorous, and terminated in com- 
mitting ſome ravages in the country; after which 
the King retired, and detaching part of his troops to 
Sphodrias, who commanded at Theſpiæ, returned to 
Sparta, 

The Athenians, who did not think themſelves in a 
condition to make head againit the Lacedæmonians, 
and were afraid of the conſequences, in which their 
league with the Thebans was likely to engage them, 
repented their having entered into it, and renounced it. 
Thoſe who perſiſted to adhere to the Theban party, 
were ſome impriſoned, ſome put to death, others ba- 
niſhed, and the rich ſeverely fined. The Theban af- 
fairs ſeemed almoſt deſperate; not having any alliance 
to ſupport them. Pelopidas and Gorgidas were then 
at the head of them, and were ſtudious of findin 
means to imbroil the Athenians with the Lacedæmo- 
nians; and this was the ſtratagem they contrived. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Theſpiæ 
with a body of troops, to receive and protect ſuch of 
the Bœotians 'as ſhould revolt againſt Thebes. He 


bad acquired ſome reputation amongſt the ſoldiery, 


and wanted neither courage nor ambition; but he was 
raſh, ſuperficial, full of himſelf, and conſequently apt 
Velopidas and Gorgidas ſent 


| privately a merchant of bis own acquaintance to him, 
With the offer, as from himſelf, of a conſiderable ſum 
of money, and with inſinuations ſtill more agrecable 
to him than money, as they flatter ed his vanity. © Af- 
| © ter having repreſented to hirn, that one of his me- 
nit and reputation ovght to fom iome great enter- 
5 « priſe 
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te priſe to immortalize his name; he propoſed to him 
te the ſeizing of the Piræus by ſurpriſe, when the A. 
ce thenians had no expectation of ſuch an attempt. He 
& added, that nothing could be more grateful to the 
ce Lacedæmonians, than to fee themſelves maſters of 
« Athens; and that the Thebans, enraged at the A. 
te thenians, whom they conſidered as traitors and de. 
c ſerters, would lend them no aſſiſtance.“ 

Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and en. 
vying the glory of Phæbidas, who, in his ſenſe, had 
rendered himſelf renowned and illuſtrious by his unjuſt 
attempt upon "Thebes, conceived it would be a m. ach 
more ſhining and glorious exploit, to ſeize the Pirzus 
of his own accord, and deprive the Athenians of thcir 
great power at ſea, by an unforeſeen attack by land, 
He undertook the enterpriſe therefore with great joy; 
which was neither leſs unjuſt nor leſs horrid than th:t 
of the Cadmea, but not exccuted with the ſame bold- 
neſs and ſucceſs, For having ſet out in the night from 
Theſpiæ, with the view of ſurpriſing the Pirqus be- 
fore light, the day-break overtook him in the plain of 
Tbriaſium near Eleuſis; and finding himſelf ciicorers 
ed, he returned ſha :mefully to Theſpiæ with ſome boc- 
ty which be had taken. 

The Athenians immediately ſent ambaſſadors with 
their complaints to Sparta. Thoſe ambaſſadors found, 
that the Lacedæmonians had not waited their arrival 
to accuſe Sphodrias, but had already cited him before 
the council to anſwer for his conduct. He was afrai. 
to obey that ſummons, having juſt reaſon to apprehend 
the iſſue of a trial, and the reſentment of his count: y 
He had a fon, u bo had contracted a ſtrict and nts 
friendſhip with the ſon of Ageſilaus. The latter ſol- 
cited his father fo earneſtly, or rather tormented him 
with ſuch extreme importunity and perſeverance, that 
he could not refuſe Sphodrias his protection, and got 
him fully abſolved. Ageſilaus was little delicate, 55 
we have icen alrcady, in point of juſtice, when the 
ſervice of his friends was in queſtion, He was, be⸗ 
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ſides, of all mankind, the moſt tender and indulgent 
father to his children. It is reported of him, that 
when they were little, he would play with them, and 
divert himſelf with riding upon a ſtick amongſt them; 
and that having been ſurpriſed by a friend in that ac- 
tion, he deſired him not to tell any body of it till he 
himfelf was a father. | 
Cs.) The unjuſt ſentence paſſed in favour of Spho- 
drias by the Spartans, exceedingly incenſed the Athe- 
nians, and determined them to renew their alliance 
with Thebes immediately, and to aſſiſt them with all 
their power. They fitted out a flect, and gave the 
command of it to Timotheus, ſon of the iliuſtriovs 
Conon, whoſe reputation he well ſuſtained by his own 
valour and exploits. It was he whom his enemies, in 
envy of the glory he had acquired by his great actions, 
painted flecping with the goddeſs Fortune at his fect 
taking towns in nets for him (7) : But upon this oc- 
calion he proved that he was not aſleep. After ha- 
ving ravaged the coaſt of Laconia, he attacked the iſle 
of Corcyra (2), which he took. He treated the inha- 
vitants with great humanity, and made no alteration 
| In their liberty or laws, which very much inclined the 
| neighbouring cities in favour of Athens. The Spar- 
tans on their fide made powerful preparations for the 
war, and were principally intent upon retaking Corcy- 
ra, Its happy ſituation between Sicily and Greece 
rendered that ifland very important. They therefore 
engaged Dionyſius the tyrant in the expedition, and 
demanded aid of him. In the mean time they diſ- 
patched their fleet under Mnaſippus. The Athenians 
lent ſixty fail againſt them to the relief of Corcyra, 
under Timotheus at firſt; but ſoon after, upon his 
ſeeming to act too ſlowly, Iphicrates was ſubſtituted in 
bis place. Mnaſippus having made himſelf odious to 
his troops by his haughtineſs, rigor, and avarice, was 
very ill obeyed by them, and loſt his life in an engage- 
( Nenoph. I. 5. p. 584.—589-; Plut. in Ageſ. p. 610. 611.; Id. 
2 Pelop. p, 285.— 288. Ct) Plut. in Syl. p. 454. ( Cortu. 
| ment. 
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ment. TIphicrates did not arrive till after his death, 
when he received advice, that the Syracuſan ſquadron 
of ten galleys approached ; which he attacked fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that not one of them eſcaped. He had de- 
manded, that the orator Calliſtratus, and Chabrias, one 
of the moſt renowned captains of his time, ſhould be 
joined in commiſſion with him. Xenophon admires 
his wiſdom and greatneſs of ſoul] upon that account, 
in being ſatisfied with appearing to have occaſion for 
counſel, and not apprehending to ſhare the glory of 
his victories with others. | 

Ageſilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon 
him the command of the troops againſt Thebes. He 
entered Bœotia, where he did abundance of damage 
to the T hebans, not without conſiderable loſs on his 
own fide. The two armies came every day to blows, 
and were perpetually engaged, though not in formal 
battle, yet in ſkirmiſhes ; which ſerved to inſtruct 
the Thebans in the trade of war, and to inſpire them 
with valour, boldneſs, and experience. It is reported, 
that the Spartan Antalcides told Ageſilaus very jultly 
upon this head, when he was brought back from Bcz- 
otia much wounded, My Lord Ageſilaus, you have a 
fine reward fer the leſſins yeu have given the The- 
bans in the art of war, which, before you taught it 
them, they neither weuld, nor could learn, It was to 
prevent this inconvenience, that Lycurgus, in one of 
the three laws which he calls Rhetre, forbad the La- 
cedæmonians to make war often upon the fame ene- 
my, leſt they ſhould make them too good ſoldiers, 
by obliging them to the frequent defence of them- 
| ſelves. 

Several campaigns paſſed in this manner without 
any thing deciſive on either ſide. It was prudent in 
the Theban generals not to hazard a battle hitherto, 
and to give their ſoldiers time to enure and imbolcen 
themſelves. When the occaſion was favourable, they 


let them looſe like generous hounds, and after having 
given them a taſte of victory by way of reward, they 
called 
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called them off, contented with their courage and ala- 
crity. The principal glory of their ſucceis and this 
wiſe conduct was due to Pelopidas. 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of 
prelude to the battle of Leuctra, added much to his 
reputation. Having failed in his enterpriſe againſt 
Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedæmonians, 
at his return he found the enemy poſted to intercept 
him near Tegyra. As foon as the Thebans perceived 
them from the defiles, ſomebody run in ail haſte to 
Pelopidas, and told him, We are fallen into the encmy's 
hands. Ah! replied he, why ſhould we not rather 
ſay, that they are fallen into curs ? At the ſame time 
he ordered his cavalry, which were his rearguard, to 
advance to the front, that they might begin the fight. 
He was aſſured, that his foot, which were only three 
hundred men, and were called the ſacred battalion, 
would break through the enemy, where-ever they char- 
ged, though ſupetior in number, as they were by at 
lealt two thirds. The aſſault began where the gene- 
rals of each party were poſted, and was very rude. 
The two generals of the Lacedæmonians, who had 
charged Pelopidas, were preſently killed ; all that were 
with them being either flain or diſperſed. The reſt 
of the Lacedæmonian troops were ſo daunted, that 
they opened a paſſage for the Thebans, who might 
have marched on to ſave themſelves if they bad thought 
fit: but Pelopidas, diſdaining to make ule of that o- 
pening for his retreat, advanced againſt thole who 
were {till drawn up in battle, and made fo great a 
laughter of them, that they were all diſmayed, and 
fled in diforder. The Thebans did not purtue them 
tar, leſt they ſhould be ſurpriſed. They conteated 
themſelves with having broken them, and with raaking 
1 glorious retreat not inferior to a victory, becauſe 
through the enemy diſperſed and defeated. 

This little encounter, for it can be called no more, 
was in a manner the ſource of the great actions and 
rents we are about to treat of. It had never hap- 
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pened till then in any war, either againſt the barb. 
rians or Greeks, that the Lacedemonians had hee; 
defeated with the ſuperiority of number on their ide, 
nor even with equal forces in battle-array. For which 
reaſon they were inſupportably proud, and their repy. 
tation alone kept their enemies in awe, who never durſt 
ſhew themſelves in the field before them, unleſs ſupe. 
rior in number. They now loſt that glory, and the 
Thebans in their turn became the terror and drcad 
even of thoſe who had rendered themſelves fo univer. 
ſally formidable. 

(x) The enterpriſe of Artaxerxes Mnemon again 
Egypt, and the death of Evagoras King of Cyprus, 
ſhould naturally come in here. But I ſhall defer tho: 
articles, to avoid breaking in upon the Theban affair. 
SECT IV. New troubles in Greece. The Lacedemu— 

nians declare war againſt Thebes. They are de- 

feated and put to flight in the battle of Leuctra. 

Epaminondas ravages Laconia, and marches ts the 

gates of Sparta. 


Cy) HII sr the Perſians were engaged in the 

Egyptian war, great troubles aro! in 
Greece. In that interval the 'Thebans, having taken 
Plata (z), and afterwards Theſpiæ, entirely demo- 
liſhed thoſe cities, and expelled the inhabitants. The 
Platzans retired to Athens with their wives and chil- 
dren, where they were received with the utmoſt favour, 
and adopted into the number of the citizens.. 

(a) Artaxerxes, being informed of the ſtate of the 
Grecian affairs, ſent a new embaſſy thither to per- 
ſuade the ſeveral cities and republics at war to lay 
down their arms, and accommodate their differences 
upon the plan of the treaty of Antalcides. By that 


(x) A. M. 3627. A. M. 3630. (y) Diod, |. 15. p. 36! 

3 52, (2) Platza, a city of Eœotia; Theſpiz of Achaia, 
(4) A. M. 3633. Ant. J. C. 371. Kenoph, biſt. Græc. I. 6. p. 55% 
ad 593. Dion, p. 365. 366. | 
| peace, 
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zace, as has been obſerved in its place, it was con- 

cluded, that all the cities of Greece ſhould enjoy their 
liberty, and be governed by their own laws. In vir- 
tue of this article, the Lacedemonians preſſed the 
Thebans to reſtore their liberty to all the cities of 
Bœot ia, to rebuild Platæa and Theſpiæ which they 
had demoliſhed, and to reſtore them with their de- 
pendences to their ancient inhabitants. The Thebans 
on their {ide inſiſted alſo, that the Lacedzemonians 
ſhould give liberty to all thoſe of Laconia, and that 
the city of Meſſene ſhould be reſtored to its ancient 
poſſeſſors. This was what equity required; but the 
Lacedzmonians believing themſelves much ſuperior to 
the Thebans, were for impoling a law upon them, 
which they would not ſubmit to themſelves, 

All Greece being weary of a war, which had alrea- 
dy laſted ſeveral] campaigns, and had no other cauſe 
but the Spartan ambition and injuſtice, nor any other 
end than the aggrandizing of that ſtate, was ſeriouſly 
intent upon a general peace, and, with that view, had 
ſent deputics to Lacedæmon, to concert together the 
means of attaining fo deſirable an effect. C Among(t 
thoſe deputies Epaminondas was of the firſt rank. 
He was at that time celebrated for his great eruditi en 
and profound knowledge in philoſophy ; but he had 
not yet given any very diſtinguiſhed proofs of his 
great capacity for the command of armies, and the 
adminiſtration of public affairs. Secing that all the 
deputies, out of reſpect for Ageſilaus, who declared 
openly for the war, were afraid to contradict him, or 
to differ from his opinion in any thing, a very com- 
mon effect of too impciious a power on one fide, and 
too ſervile a ſubmiſſion on the other; he was the on- 
ly one that ſpoke with a wiſe and noble boldneſs, as 
became a ſtateſman who had no other view but the 
public good. He made a ſpeech, not for the Thebans 
alone, but for Greece in general ; in which he pro- 
ved, that the war augmented only the power of Spar- 


(5) Plut. in Agefil. p. 611. 
VOL, V. Y ta, 
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ta, whilſt the reſt of Greece was reduced, and ruined 
by it. He inſiſted principally upon the neceſſity of 
eftabliſhing the peace in equality and juſtice, becauſe 
no peace could be folid and of long duration, but 
that wherein all parties ſhould find an equal advantage, 
A diſcourſe like this, founded evidently upon rea. 
ſon and juſtice, and pronounced with a grave and (e. 
rious tone, never fails of making impreſſion. Ageſj. 
laus plainly diſtinguiſhed, from the attention and (i. 
lence with which it was heard, that the deputies were 
extremely affected with it, and would not fail to act 
conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effect, 
he demanded of Epaminondas, Whether he thought it 
juſt and reaſonable, that Bœotia ſhould be free and in. 
dependent ? that is to ſay, whether he agreed, that the 
cities of Bœotia ſhould depend no longer upon Thebes, 
Epaminondas immediately aſked in his turn with preat 
vivacity, Whether he thought it juſt and reaſonable, 
that Laconia ſhould enjoy the ſame independence aud 
liberty? Upon which Ageſilaus riſing from bis ſeat in 
oreat rage, inſiſted upon his declaring plainly, whether 
he weuld conſent that Bœotia ſhould be free? Epami. 
nondas retorted his queſtion again, and aſked, het her, 
on his fide, he would conſent that Laconia ſhould be 
free? Ageſilaus, who wanted only a pretext for break. 
ing with the Thebans, ſtruck them directly out of 
the treaty of alliance, which they were about to 
conclude. The reſt of the allies ſigned it, leſs out of 
inclination, than not to offend the Lacedzmonians, 
whoſe power they dreaded. 

Cc) In conſequence of this treaty, all troops in the 
field were to be diſbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the 
kings of Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of 
the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know the re- 
public's reſolutions. Prothous, one of the principal 
ſenators, repreſented, that there was no room for de- 
liberations; for that Sparta, by the late agreement, 
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had made the recall of the troops indiſpenſable. Age- 
ſilaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the 
Thebans, and particularly with Epaminondas, he was 
abſolutely bent on the war for an opportunity of re- 
venge ; and the preſent ſeemed moſt favourable, when 
all Greece was free and united, and only the Thebans 
excluded the treaty of peace. The advice of Pro- 
thous was therefore rejected by the whole council, 
# who treated him as an honeſt well-meaning dotard 
that knew nothing of the matter; the Divinity, from 
thenceforth, as Xenophon obſerves, promoting their 
downfal. The Ephori wrote immediately to Cleom- 
brotus to march againſt the Thebans with his troops; 
and ſent orders at the ſame time to all their allies to 
aſſemble their forces, who were very averſe to this 
war, and did not join in it but with great reluctance, 
and out of fear of contradicting the Lacedæmonians, 
whom they did not yet dare to diſobey. Though no 
happy conſequences could be expected from a war, 
vitbly under taken contrary to all reaſon and juſtice, 
and from the ſole motive of reſentment and revenge; 
the Lacedzmonians, however, from the ſuperiority of 


their numbers, aſſured themſelves of ſuccels, and ima- 


gined that the Thebans, abandoned by their allies, 
were in no condition to oppole them. 

(4) The Thebans were much alarmed at firſt. 
They ſaw themſelves alone, without allies or ſupport, 
whilſt all Greece looked upon them as utterly loſt ; 


not knowing that in a ſingle man they had more than 


armies. This was Epaminondas. He was appointed 
general, and had ſeveral colleagues joined in commiſ- 
lion with him. He immediately raiſed all the troops 
he could, and began his march. His army did not 


amount to ſix thouſand men, and the enemy had a- 
boxe four times that number. As ſeveral bad omens 


were told him to prevent his letting out, he replied 
(4) A.M. 3634. Ant. J. C. 370. 
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only by a verſe of Homer's, of which the ſenſe is, 
| ® There is but one good omen, to fight for one's coun 
the ſoldiers, by nature ſu- 
perſtitious, and whom he obſerved to be difcouraged, 
he inſtructed ſeveral perſons to come from different 
places, and report auguries and omens in his favour ; 
which revived the ſpirit and hopes of the troops, 

Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded! 
the ſacred battalion, When he left his houſe to go to 
the army, his wife, in taking her laſt adieu, conjured 
bim with a flood of tears to take care of himſelf; 
That, ſaid he, ſhould be recommended to young people ; 
but for generals, they have no occa{ion for ſuch ad. 
vice; the care of ethers ſhould be recommended de the, 

Epaminondas had wiſely taken care to ſecure a pals, 
by which Cleombrotus might have ſhortened bis 
march conſiderably. The latter, after having taken a 
large compaſs, arrived at Leuctra, a ſmall town of 
Beotia, between Platæa and Theſpiæ. Both parties 
conſulted whether they ſhould give battle; which 
Cleombrotus reſolved by the advice of all his officers, 
who repreſented to him, that if he declined fighting 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of troops, it would confirm 
the current report, tl at he ſecretly favoured the The- 
bans. The latter had a eſſential reaſon for haſtenivg 
a battle before the arrival of the troops which the 
enemy daily expected. However, the fix generals, 
who formed the council of war, diftered in their 
ſentiments. The ſeventh, who was Epaminondas, 
came in very good time to join the three that were 
for fighting ; and his opinion carrying the queſtion, the 
battle was reſolved upon. This was in the ſecond 
year of the 102d Olympiad. | 

The two armies were very unequal in number, 
That of the Lacedæmonians, as has been faid, con- 
ſiſted of twenty-four thouſand foot, and ſixteen hun: 
dred horſe. The Thebans had only fix thoutand foot 
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and four hundred horſe; but all of them choice troops, 
animated by their experience of the war, and deter- 
mined to conquer or die. The Lacedæmonian caval- 
ry, compoſed of men picked up by chance, without 
valour, and ill diſciplined, was as much inferior to 
their enemies in courage, as ſuperior in number. The 


infantry could not be depended on, except the Lace - 


dxmonians ; the allies, as has been ſaid, having enga- 
ged in the war with reluctance, becauſe they did not 
approve the motive of it, and were beſides diſſatisfied 
with the Lacedæmonjans. 

The ability of the generals on either ſide ſupplied 
the place of numerous armies, eſpecially of the The- 
ban, who was the moſt accompliſhed captain of his 
times, He was fupported by Pelopidas at the head of 
the ſacred battalion, compoled of three hundred The- 
bans, united in a {trict friendſhip and affection, and en- 
gaged under a particular oath never to fly, but to de- 
fend each other to the laſt drop of their blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on 
a plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, conſiſtin 


of Lacedzmonians, on whom he confided moſt, and 


whoſe files were twelve deep. To take the advantage 
which his ſuperiority of horſe gave him in an open 


country, he poſted them in the front of his Lacedæ. 


monian. Archidamus, Ageſilaus's fon, was at the 
head of the allies, who formed the left wing. 
Epaminondas, who reſolved to charge with his left, 
which he commanded in perſon, ſtrengthened it with 
the choice of his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew 
up fifty deep. The ſacred battalion was upon his left, 
and cloſed the wing. The reſt of his infantry were 
polied upon his right in an oblique line, which, the 
tarther it extended, was the more diltant from the e. 
nemy. By this vacommon diſpoſition, his deſign was 
to cover his flank on the right, to keep off his right 
wing as a kind of reſerved body, that he might not 
hazard the event o! the battle upon the weakeſt part of 
his army; and to begin the action with his left wing, 
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where his beſt troops were poſted, to turn the whole 
weight of the battle upon King Cleombrotus and 
the Spartans. He was affured, that if he could pene. 
trate the Lacedzmonian phalanx, the reſt of the army 
would ſoon be put to the rout. As for his horſe, he 
diſpoſed them after the enemy's example, in the front 
of his left. 
The action began by the cavalry. As that of the 
Thebans were better mounted, and braver troops than 
the Lacedzzmonian horſe, the latter were not long be- 
fore they were broke, and driven upon the infantry, 
which they put into ſome confuſion. Epaminondas 
following his horſe cloſe, marched ſwiftly up to Cle. 
ombrotus, and fell upon his phalanx with all the 
weight of his heavy battalion, he latter, to male 
a diverſion, detached a body of troops with orders to 
take Epaminondas in flank, and to ſurround him. Pe. 
lopidas, upon the ſight of that movement, advanced 
with incredible ſpeed and boldneſs, at the head of / 
facred battalion, to prevent the enemy's deſign, and 
flanked Cleombrotus himſelf, who, by that ſudden 
and unexpected attack, was put into diſorder. The 
battle was very rude and obſtinate; and whilft Cleom- 
brotus could act, the victory continued in ſuſpenſe, 
and declared for neither party. When he fell dead 
with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the vie- 


tory, and the Lacedæmonians, to avoid the ſhame of 


abandoning the body of their King, redoubled thei 
efforts, and a great ſlaughter enſued on both des. 
The Spartans fought with ſo much fury about the bo- 
dy, that at length they gained their point, and car— 
ried it off: Animated by fo glorious an advantage, 
they prepared to return to the charge, which Would 
perhaps have proved ſucceſsful, had the allies fecond- 
ed their ardor. But the left wing, ſeeing the Laced:- 
monian phalanx had been broke, and believing «ll 
loſt, eſpecially when they heard that the King was 
dead, took to flight, and drew off the reſt of the ar» 
my along with them, Fpaminondas followed them 
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vigorouſly, and killed a great number in the purſuit, 
The Thebans remained maſters of the field of battle, 
erected a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury 
their dead. 

The Lacedæmonians had never received ſuch a 
blow. The moſt bloody defeats till then had ſcarce 
ever coſt them more than four or five hundred of their 
citizens. They had been ſeen, however animated, or 
rather violently incenſed againſt Athens, to ranſom, 
by a truce of thirty years, eight hundred of their ei- 
tizens, who had ſuffered themſelves to be ſhut up in 
the little iſland of Sphacteria. Here they loſt four 
thouſand men, of whom one thouſand were Lacedz- 
nonians, and four hundred “ Spartans, out of ſeven 
hendred who were in the battle. The Thebans had 
only three hundred men killed, among whom were 
ſew of their citizens, 

The city of Sparta cciebrated at that time the 
gymnic games, and was full of ſtrangers, whom cu» 
rioſity had brought thither, When the couriers ar- 
ved from Leuctra with the terrible news of their de- 
feat, the Ephori, though perfectly ſenſible of all the 
conſequences, and that the Spartan empire had re- 
ccived a mortal wound, would not permit the repre- 
ſentations of the theatre to be ſuſpended, nor any 
changes in the celebration of the feſtival. They ſent 
to every family the names of their relations, who were 
Killed, and ſtaid in the theatre to ſee that the dances 
and games were continued without interruption to the 
end, 55 

The next day in the morning, the loſs of each fa- 
mily being known, the fatliers and relations of thuſe 
who had died in the battle, met in the public place, 
and ſaluted and embraced cach other with great joy 
and ſerenity in their looks; whilſt the others kept 
themſelves cloſe in their houſes, or if neceſſity obliged 
them to go abroad, it was with a ſadneſs and dejection 


* Thoſe were properly called Spartans, who inhabited Sparta; the 
Lacedzmonians were {tiled in the country. ; 
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of aſpect, which ſenſibly expreſſed their profound an. 

uiſh and affliction. That difference was ſtill more 
remarkable in the women. Grief, ſilence, tears, 
diſtinguiſhed thoſe who expected the return of their 
ſons; but ſuch as had loſt their ſons, were ſeen hurry. 
ing to the temples to thank the gods, and congratula. 
ting each other upon their glory and good fortune, 
It cannot be denied, but ſuch ſentiments argue great 
courage and reſolution; but I would not have them 
entirely extinguith natural tenderneſs, and ſhould hare 
been better pleaſed, had there been leſs of “* ferocity 
in them. 

Sparta was under no ſmall difficulty to know how 
to act in regard to thoſe who had fled from the battle, 
As they were numerous, and of the moſt powerful 
families in the city, it was not ſafe to inflict upon 
them the puniſhments aſſigned by the laws, leſt their 
deſpair ſhould induce them to take ſome violent reſo. 
lution fatal to the ſtate, For ſuch as fled were no: 
only excluded from all offices and employments, but 
it was a diſgrace to contract any alliance with them 
by marriage. Any body that met them in the ſtreets 
might buffet them, which they were obliged to futte:, 
They were, beſides, to wear dirty and ragged habits, 
full of patches of different colours. And, laſtly, they 
were to ſhave half their beards, and to let the other 
half grow. It was a great lofs to the Spartans to be 
deprived of fo many of their ſoldiery, at a time when 
they had ſuch preſſing occaſion for them. To te. 
move this difficulty, they choſe Ageſilaus legiſlator, 
with abſolute power to make ſuch alterations in the 
laws as he ſhould think fit. Ageſilaus, without adc- 
ing, retrenching, or changing any thing, found 
means to ſave the fugitives, without prejudice to th: 

* Mr Rollin ſeems to ſpeak here en Frargeis. Ihe ſentiments of ih! 
Spartans have no exception, and are ſtrictly conſiſtent with trove preat- 
nels of ſoul. None but ſlaves will denv, that the next glory and gc 
fortune to defending their country againſt iis enemies, when its run 45 


at ſtake, is to die in its defence. Slayes have no country. That ne 
themſclves are the tyrants. 
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late. In a full aſſembly of the Lacedæmonians, he 
decreed, That, for the preſent day, the laws ſhould be 
ſuſpended, and of no effect; but ever after to remain 
in full force and authority, By thoſe few words he 
preſerved the Spartan Jaws entire, and at the ſame 
time reſtored to the ſtate that great number of its 
members, in preventing their being for ever degraded, 
and conſequentially uſeleſs to the republic. 

(e) After the battle of Leuctra the two parties were 
induſtriouſly employed, the one in retrieving, and the 
other in improving their victory. 

V Agelilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, 
marched them into Arcadia; but with a full refolue 
tion carefully to avoid a battle. He confined himſelf 
to attacking fome ſmall towns of the Mantinæans; 
which he took, and laid the country waſte, © This 
gave Sparta ſome joy; and. they began to take cou- 
r2ge, from believing their condition not entirely de- 
ſperate. 

The Thebans, ſoon after their victory, ſent an ac- 
eount of it to Athens, and to demand aid at the ſame 
time againſt the common enemy. The ſenate was 
then ſitting, which received the courier with great 
coldneſs, did not make him the uſual preſents, and 
diſmiſſed him without taking any notice of aid. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the conſiderable advantage 
which the Thebans had gained over the Lacedæmo- 
nians, could not diſſemble the umbrage and diſſatisfac- 
tion which ſo ſudden and unexpected an increaſe of a 
neighbouring power gave them, which might ſoon ren- 
der itfelf formidable to all Greece. | 

At Thebes,  Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been 
elected joint governors of Bœotia. Having aſſenibled 
all the troops of the Bceotians, and their allies, whoſe 
number daily increaſed, they entered Peloponneſus, 
and made abundance of places and people revolt from 
the Lacedæmonians; Elis, Argos, Arcadia, and the 


(e) Xenoph. 1. 6. p. 598.; Diod. I. 15. p. 375.378. 
Cf) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 613.—615-; Id. in Pelop. p. 290. 
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greateſt part of Laconia itſelf. It was then about the 
winter-ſolſtice, and towards the end of the laſt month 
of the year; ſo that in a few days they were to quit 
their offices; the firſt day of the next month being 
aſſigned by law, for their reſigning them to the per. 
ſons appointed to ſucceed them, upon pain of death, 
if they held them beyond that term. Their colleagues, 
apprehending the badneſs of the ſeaſon, and more, 
the dreadful conſequences of infringing that law, were 
for marching back the army immediately to Thebes, 
Pelopidas was the firſt, who, entering into the opinion 
of Epaminondas, animated the citizens, and engaged 
them to take the advantage of the enemy's alarm, and 
to purſue their enterpriſe, in neglect of a formality, 
from the obſervance of which they might juſtly be. 
lieve themſelves diſpenſed by the ſtate itſelf, as the 
ſervice of the ſtate, when founded in juſtice, is the 

ſovereign law and rule of the people's obedience. 
They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an 
army of ſeventy thouſand good ſoldiers, of which the 
twelfth part were not Thebans. The great reputa- 
tion of the two generals was the cauſe, that all the al- 
lies, even without order gr public decree, obeyed them 
with reſpectful filence, and marched with entire con- 
fidence and courage under their command. It was 
ſix hundred years ſince the Dorians had eſtabliſhed 
themſelves at Lacedæmon, and in all that time they 
had never ſeen an enemy upon their lands; none ca- 
ring till then to ſet foot in them, and much leſs to attack 
their city, though without walls. The Thebans and 
their allies, finding a country hitherto untouched by 
an enemy, ran through it with fire and ſword, de- 
ſtroying and plundering as far as the river Eurctas, 

without any oppoſition whatſoever. 

Parties had been poſted to defend ſome important 
aſſes. Iſcholas the Spartan, who commanded one 
of theſe detachments, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a pecu- 
liar manner. Finding it impoſlible, with his ſmall 
body of troops, to ſupport the enemy's attack, and 
thinking 
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thinking it below a Spartan to abandon his poſt, he 
ſent back the young men, who were of age and con- 
dition to ſerve their country effectually, and kept 
none with him but ſuch as were advanced in years. 
With theſe, devoting himſelf, after the example of 
Leonidas, to the public good, they ſold their lives 
dear; and after having defended themſelves a long 
time, and made a great ſlaughter of their enemies, they 
all periſhed to a man. 

Ageſilaus ated upon this occalion with great ad- 
dreſs and wiſdom, He looked upon this irruption of 
the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it was not 
only in vain, but dangerous, to oppoſe ; whoſe rapid 
courſe would be but of ſhort duration, and, after ſome 
ravages, ſubſide of itſelf, He contented himſelf with 
| diſtributing his beſt troops into the middle, and all the 
molt important parts of the city, ſtrongly ſecui ing 
all the poſts. He was determined not to quit the 
town, nor to hazard a battle; and perſiſted in that re- 
ſolution, without regard to all the raillery, inſults, and 
menaces of the Thebans, who defied him by name, 
and called upon him to come out and defend his coun- 
try, who had alone been the cauſe of all its ſufferings, 
in kindling the war 
Baut far greater afflictions to Ageſilaus were the com- 
motions and diſorders excited within the city, the mur- 
murs and complaints of the old men, in the higheſt 
affliction and deſpair, from being witneſſes of what 
they ſaw, as well as of the women, who ſemed quite diſ- 
tracted with hearing the threatening cries of the enemy, 
and ſeeing the neighbouring country all on fire, whilſt 
the flames and ſmoke, which drove almoſt upon them, 
ſeemed to denounce a like misfortune-to themſelves. , 
Whatever courage Ageſilaus might expreſs in his out- 
ward behaviour, he could not fail of being ſenſibly 
affected with ſo mournful an object, to which was 
| added the grief of loſing his reputation ; who having 
found the city in a moſt flouriſhing and potent con- 
dition, when he came to the government, now oy it 
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fallen to ſuch a degree, and all its ancient glory loſt 
under him ! He was beſides ſecretly mortified, at ſo 
mournful a contradiction of a boaſt he had often made, 
That no woman of Sparta had ever ſeen the ſmike at 
an enemy's camp. 

Whilſt he was giving diflerent orders in the city, he 
was informed, that a certain number of mutincers had 
ſeized an important poſt, with a reſolution to defend 
themſelves in it. Ageſilaus ran immediately thither; 
and, as if he had been entirely unacquainted with thcir 
bad deſign, he ſaid to them, Comrades, it is not there 
I ſent you. At the ſame lime, he pointed to different 
poſts, to divide them; to which they went, belicving 
their enterpriſe had not been diſcovered. This order, 
which he gave without emotion, argues a great pre- 
ſence of mind in Ageſilaus; and thews, that, in times 
of trouble, it is not proper to ſee too much, that the 


culpable may not want time to reflect and repent. He 


thought it more advilable, to ſuppoſe that ſmall troop 
innocent, than to urge them to a declared revolt, by 
a too rigorous inquiry. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much ſwoln, by 
the melting of the ſnows; and the Thebans found 
more difficulty in paſſing it than they expected, as well 
from the extreme coldneſs of the water, as its rapi- 
dity. As Epaminondas paſſed at the head of his in- 
fantry, ſome of the Spartans ſhewed him to Agel 
laus; who, after having attentively conſidered and 
followed him with his eyes a long time, ſaid only, 
* //onderſud man! in admiration of the valour that 
could urdertake ſuch great things. Epaminondas 
would have been glad to have given battle in Sparta, 
and to have erected a trophy in the midſt of it. He 
did not however think proper to attempt the forciag 
of the city; and not being able to induce Ageſilaus 
to quit it, choſe to retire. It would have been diff 
cuit for Sparta, without aid, and unfortified, to hav: 

* N 7% wryuhoreaywovror evIppry. The Greek expreſſion is not ca 
F to be trantlated, I iguities, Ch the aftor of great aces ! 

defences 
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defended itſelf long againſt a vitorious army. But 
the wiſe captain who commanded it, apprehended, 
that he ſhould draw upon his hands the whole force 
of Peloponneſus, and ſtill more, that he ſhould excite 
the jealouſy of the Greeks, who would never have 
pardoned his deſtroying ſo potent a republic, and puli- 


ing out, as Leptinus ſays, oe of the eyes of Greece, 


as a proof of his {kill Cog). He confined himſelf there- 
fore to the glory cf having humbled the proud, whoſe 
laconic language added new haughtinels to their come 
mands, and of having reduced them to the neceſſity, 
as he boaſted himſelf, of ealarging their ityle, and 
lengthening their * monvlyliables. At his return, he 
again walted the country. 

(V In this expedition, the Thebans reinſtated Ar- 
cadia into one body, and took Meſlenia from the 
Spartans, who had been in poſſeſſion of it + very long, 
after having expelled all its inhabitants. It was a 
country equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as 
the beſt in Greece. - Its ancient inhabitants, who were 
diſperſed in diife:ent regions of Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily, on the tirit notice given them, returned with 
incredible joy; animated by the love of their coun» 
try natural to ail men, and almoſt as much by their 


| hatred of the Spartanz, which the length of time had 


only increaled. They built themſelves a city, which, 
from the ancient name, was called Hein . Amongſt 
the bad events of this war, none gave the Lacedemo- 


| nians more ſenſible diſpleaſure, or rather more liveiy 
grief; becauſe, fiom immemanial time, an irrec01- 
| cileable enmity had ſubſiſted between Sparta and Meſ- 
| ſene, which {ecined incapable of being extinguithed 
but by the fiaal ruin of the one or the other, 


(8) Ariſt. rhet. J. 3. ©, Ta (b) Pauf l. 4. p. 267. 263. 


* lhe Lacedzmonians ſometimes anſycred the moſt important diſ- 


patches by a ſingle munoſyilable ihilip having wrote to them, If 1 


ealer yar country, T ſhall put all to fire aud ſword; they replied, I/; to 


| ſignify they ſhould take all poſſib e care to prt n gut of his power 


f The Meſſenians had been driven out of heir country tao hundred 


| and eiphty-ſeven years. 


VOI. V. 2 Fol, bius 
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(i) Polybius reflects upon an ancient error in the 
conduct of the Meſſenians, with regard to Sparta, 
which was the cauſe of all their misfortunes. This 
was their too great ſolicitude for the preſent tranquil. 
lity, and, through an exceſſive love of peace, their 
neglecting the means of making it ſure and laſting, 
Two of the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece wee 
their neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedzmonians, 
The latter, from their firſt ſettlement in the country, 
bad declared open war” againſt them : the others, on 
the contrary, always joined with them, and entered 
into all their intereſts. But the Meſſenians had nci- 
ther the courage to oppoſe their violent and irrecon- 
cileable enemies with valour and conſtancy, nor the 
prudence to treat with due regard their faithful and 
affectionate allies. When the two ſtates were either 
at war with each other, or carried their arms elſewhere, 
the Meſſenians, little provident for the future, and re- 
garding only their prefent repoſe, made it a rule ich 
them, never to engage in the quarrel on either ſide, 
and to obſerve an exact neutrality. On ſuch con- 
junctures, they congratulated themſelves upon their 
wiſdom and ſucceſs in preſerving their tranquillity, 
whilſt theic neighbours all around them were involved 
in trouble and confuſion. But this tranquillity was of 
no long duration. Ihe Lacedemonians, having ſub- 
dued their enemies, fell upon them with all thcir 

forces; and finding them unſupported by allics, and 
incapable of defending themſelves, they reduced them 
to ſubmit, either to the yoke of a rigid ſlavery, or to 
baniſh themſelves from their country. And this wa; 
ſeveral times their caſe. They ought to have reflected, 
ſays Polybius, * that as there is nothing more def.. 
rable or advantageous than peace, when founded in 
juſtice and honour ; ſo there is nothing more ſhame- 


(i) Polyb. J. 4. p. 299. - 300. 
® "Envy yop, Ar wiv TH ind & Tpetovrog, Kan) gv 854 WiFa 1 
AvTiTeOAEraTOY were df kniet g Y JN te, TRITHY GUT Xi 
N THD. 
ful, 


ta 
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ful, and at the ſame time more pernicious, when at- 


tained by bad meaſures, and purchaſed at the price of 
liberty. 


SECT. V. The two Theban generals, at their return, 
are accuſed, and abſolved. Sparta implores aid af 
the Athenians. The Greeks ſend ambaſſadors to Ar- 
taxerxes. Credit of Pelopidas at the court of Perſia. 


T might be expected, that the two Theban cap- 
tains, on their return to their country, after ſuch 
memorable actions, ſhould have been received with 
the general applauſe, and all the honours that could 
be conferred upon them. Inſtead of which, they 
were both ſummoned to anſwer as criminals againſt 
the ſtate ; in having, contrary to the Jaw, whereby they 
were obliged to relign their command to new officers, 
retained it four months beyond the appointed term ; 
during which they had executed, in Meſſenia, Arcadia, 
and Laconia, all thoſe great things we have related. 

A behaviour of this kind is ſurpriſing, and the re- 
lation of it cannot be read without a ſecret indigna- 
tion. But ſuch a conduct had a very plauſible foun- 
dation. The zealous aſſertors of a liberty lately re- 
gained, were apprehenſive, that the example might 
prove very pernicious, in authoriſing ſome future ma- 
giſtrate to maintain himſelf in command beyond the 
etabliſhed term, and, in conſequence, to turn his arms 
againſt his country. It is not to be doubted, but the 
Romans would have ated in the fame manner; and 
if they were lo ſevere, to put an officer to death, 
though victorious, for giving battle without his ge- 
neral's orders ; how would they have behaved to a 
general, who ſhould have continued four months in 
the ſupreme command, contrary to the laws, and up- 
| on his own authority ? 

Ck) Pelopidas was the firſt cited before the tribunal. 
He defended himſeif with leſs force and greatneſs of 

% Plut. de ſui laude, p. 5 40. 
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mind than was expected from a man of his charaQer, 
by nature warm and fiery. That valour, havghty 
and intrepid in fight, forſook him before the judges, 
His air and diſcourſe, which had ſomething timid and 
creeping in it, denoted a man who was afraid of 
death, and did not in the leaſt incline the judges in 
his favour, who. acquitted him not without difficulty. 
Epaminondas appeared, and ſpoke with a quite difte. 
rent air and tone, He ſeemed, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, to charge danger in front without emo- 
tion. Inſſead of juſtifying himſelf, he made a pane- 
gyrie upon his actions, and repeated, in a lofty ſty le, 
in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-eſtabliſh! 
Meſſenia, and reunited Arcadia in one body, I 
concluded with ſaying, that he ſhould die with plex. 
ſure, if the Thebans would renounce the ſole glory 
of thoſe actions to him, and declare that he had done 
them by his own authority, and without their parti. 
cipation. All the voices were in his favour ; and he 
returned from his trial, as he uſed to return from 
battle, with glory and univerſal applauſe. Such dig- 
nity has true valour, that it in a manner ſcizes the ad- 
miration of mankind by force, 

He was by nature deſigned for great actions, and 
every thing he did had an air of grandeur in it. {/) Eis 
enemies, jealous of his glory, and with deſign to a. 
front him, got him elected Telearch ; an office ver, 
unworthy of a perſon of his merit. He however 
thought it no diſhonour to him, and ſaid, that he 
vculd demonſtrate, that * 2he office did not only ſheu 
the man, but the man the effice. He accordingly raiſed 
that employment to very great dignity, which before 
coulilicd only in taking care, that the ſtreets were 
kept clean, the dirt carried away, and the drains and 

common ſhores in good order. 
(m) ihe Lacedz»monians, having every thing te 


CL) Plut. de præcept. reip. ger. p. 811. (m) Xenoph. 1. 6. 
p. 609 —613. 
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fear from an enemy, whom the late ſucceſſes had ren- 

ered ſtill more haughty and enterpriſing than ever, 
and ſeeing themſelves expoſed every moment to a new 
irruption, had recourſe to the Athenians, and ſent de- 
puties to them to implore their aid. The perſon who 
ipoke, began with deſcribing in the moſt pathetic terms 
the deplorable condition and extreme danger to which 
Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon the inſolent 
haughtineſs of the Thebans, and their ambitious views, 
which tended to nothing leſs than the empire of all 
Greece. He inſinuated what Athens in particular had 
to fear, if they were luffered to extend their power 
by the increaſe of allies, who every day went over to 
their party, and augmented their forces, He called 
to mind the happy times, in which the ſtrict union 
betwixt Athens and Sparta had prelerved Greece, to 
the equal glory of both ſtates ; and concluded with 
laying, how great an addition it would be to the A- 
thenian name, to aid a city, its ancient friend and al- 
ly, which more than once had generouſly ſacrificed it» 
ſelf for the common intereſt and ſafety. 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy 
advanced in his ditcourſe ; but at the ſame time they 
had not forgot the bad treatment which they had ſuf- 
fered from the Spartans on more than one occaſion, 
and eſpecially after the defeat of Sicily. However, 
their compaſſion of the preſent misfortunes of Sparta 
carried it againſt the ſenſe of the former injuries, and 
determined them to aſſiſt the Lacedemonians with all 
their forces. (u) Some time after, the deputies of 
ſeveral ſtates being aſſembled at Athens, a league and 
confederacy was concluded againſt the Thebans, con- 
formably to the late treaty of Antalcides, and the in- 
tention of the King of Perſia, who continually made 
inſtances for its execution. 

(9A flight advantage gained by the Spartans over 
their enemies, raiſed them from the dejection of ſpi- 


(2) Xenoph. I. 7. p. 613-—616, e Plate in Ageſil. p. 614+ 
615. Xenopli. L 7. p. 619, 620. | 
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rit in which they had hitherto remained, as it gene. 
rally happens, when in a mortal diſtemper the leaſt 
glimpſe of a recovery enlivens hope and recalls joy. 
Archidamus, fon of Ageſilaus, having received aid 
from Diony ſius the younger, tyrant of Sicily, put 
bimſelf at the head of his troops, and defeated the Ar. 
cadians in a battle, called the battle without tears (p, 
be eauſe he did not loſe a man, and killed a great num. 
ber of the enemy. The Spartans before had been ſo 
much accuſtomed to conquer, that they became inſcn. 
fible to the pleaſure of victory; but when the news 
of this battle arrived, and they ſaw Archidamus re- 
turn victorious, they could not contain their joy, nor 
keep within the city. His father was the firſt that 
went out to meet bim, weeping with joy and tender. 
neſs. He was followed by the great officers and ma- 
giſtrates. The croud of old men and women came 
down as far as the river, lifting up their hands to bea- 
ven, and returning thanks to the gods, as if this action 
had obliterated the ſhame of Sparta, and they began 
to ſee thoſe happy days again, in which the Spartan 
glory and reputation had rote ſo high. 

(42 Philiſcus, who had been ſent by the King of 
Perſia to reconcile the Grecian ſtates, was arrived at 
Delphos, whither he ſummoned their deputies to re- 
pair. The god was not at all conſulted in the air 
diſcuſſed in that afſembly. The Spartans demanded 
that Meſſene and its inhabitants ſhould return to their 


_ obedience to them. Upon the Thebans refulal to 


comply with that demand, the aſſembly broke up, 
and Philiſcus retired, after having left conſiderable 
ſums of money with the Lacedzmonians tor levying 
troops and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and 
humbled by its lofies, was no longer the object of the 
Perſians fear or jealouſy ; but Thebes, victorious and 
triumphant, gave them juſt cauſe of inquietude. 

(r) To form a league againſt Thebes with greater 

e Diod. L 15. p. 383- (9) Kenoph. I. 7. p. 619. Diod: 
I. 15. p. 381, (7) Ncenoph, |. 7. p. 620,622, Plut. in cf. 
Pp: 294 | 
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certainty, the allies had ſent deputies to the great King. 
The Thebans, on their ſide, deputed Pelopidas ; an 
extremely wiſe choice, from the great reputation of the 
ambaſſador, which is no indifferent circumſtance in 
reſpect to the ſucceſs of a negotiation. The battle of 
Leuctra had ſpread his fame into the remoteſt provinces 
of Aſia, When he arrived at the court, and appears 
ed amongſt the princes and nobility, they cried out in 
admiration of him, This is he who deprived the La- 
cedemonians of their empire by ſea and land, and re- 
duced Sparta to confine itſelf between the Eurotas 
and Taygetus, that not long ſince, under its King 
Ageſtlaus, threatened no leſs than is invade us in 
Suſa and Ecbatana. 

Artaxerxes, extremely plcaſed with his arrival, paid 
him extraordinary honours, and piqued himſelf upon 
extolling him highly before the lords of his court; in 
eſteem indeed of his great merit, but much more out 
of vanity and ſelf-love, and to infinvate to his ſubjects, 
that the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons made 


their court to him, and paid homage to his power and 


good fortune. But after having admitted him to au— 
dience, and heard his diſcourſe, in his opinion more 
nervous than that of the Athenian ambaſſadors, and 
more {imple than that of the Lacedæmonians, which 
was ſaying a great deal, he eſteemed him more than 
ever; and as it is “ common with kings, who are but 
little accuſtomed to conſtraint, he did not diſſemble 
his extreme regard for him, and his preference of 
him to all the reſt of the Grecian deputies. 
Pelopidas, as an able politician, had appriſed the 
King, how important, it was to the intereſt of his 
crown to protect an infant power, which had never 
borne arms againſt the Perſians, and which, in form- 
ing a kind of balance between Sparta and Athens, 
might be able to make an uſeful diverſion againſt thoſe 
republics, the perpetual and irreconcileable enemies of 
Perſia, that had lately coſt it fo many loſſes and in- 
Hag parinuinct mala 
quictudes. 
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quietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, was the beſt 
received after him; becauſe, being paſſionately def. 
rous of humbling Sparta, and at the ſame time of 
pleaſing the King, he did not appear averſe to the 
views of Pelopidas. | 

The King having preſſed Pelopidas to explain what 
favours he had to aſk of him, he demanded, “ That 
« Meſlene ſhould continue free and exempt from the 
« yoke of Sparta; that the Athenian galleys, which 
& were ſailed to infeſt the coaſt of Bœotia, ſhould 
ce be recalled, or that war ſhould be declared again{i 
&« Athens; that thoſe who would not come into the 
et league, or march againſt ſuch as ſhuuld oppole it, 
“ ſhould be attacked fuſt.” All which was decreed, 
and the Thebans declared friends and allies of the 
King. Leon, Timagoras's colleague, ſaid loud enough 
to be heard by Artaxerxes, Athens has nothing nau 
to do but to find ſeme other ally. 

Pelopidas, having obrained all he defired, left th: 
court, without accepting any more of the King's ma— 
ny preſents, than what was neceſſary to carry home 
as a token of his favour and good-wili ; and this ag- 
gravated the complaints which were made againſt the 
other Grecian ambaſſadors, who were not-ſo reſerve! 
and delicate in point of intereſt. One of thoſe from 
the Arcadians ſaid on his return home, that he had 
ſeen many ſlaves at the King's court, but no men. 
He added, that all his magnificence was no more than 
vain oſtentation, and that the ſo much boaſted * plan- 
tain of gold, which was valued at ſo high a price, 
had not ſhade enough under it for a graſshopper. 
Of all the deputics, Timagoras had received the 

moſt preſents. He did not only accept of goid and 
ſilver, but of a magnificent bed, and ſlaves to make it, 
the Greeks not ſeeming to him expert enough in that 
office; which ſhews that ſloth and luxury were it's 
in fathion at Athens. He received allo twenty-t ur 


It was a tree of gold, of exquiſite workmanſh'p and grcat value, 
which people went to {ce out of curivlity, 
; Cos, 
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cows, with ſlaves to take care of them; as having 
occaſion to drink milk for ſome indiſpoſition. Laſt- 
ly, at his departure, he was carried in a chair to the 
ſea· ſide at the King's expence, who gave four ta- 
jents (s) for that ſervice. His colleague Leon, on their 
arrival at Athens, accuſed him of not having commu— 
nicated any thing to him, and of having joined with 
Pelopidas in every thing. He was brought to a trial 
in conſequence, and condemned to ſuffer death. 

It docs not appear, that the acceptance of preſents 
incenſed the Athenians moſt againſt Timagoras. For 
Epicrates, a ſimple porter, who had been at the Per- 
ſian court, and had alſo {= pune preſents, having ſaid, 
in a full aſſembly, that he was of opinion, a decree 
ought to pals, by which, inſtead of the nine Archons 
annually elected, nine ambaſſadors ſhould be choſen 
out of the pooreſt of the people to be ſent to the King, 
in order to their being enriched by the voyage; the 
aſſembly only laughed, and made a jeſt of it. But 
what offended them more, was the Thebans having 
obtained all they demanded. In which, ſays Plutarch, 
they did not duly conſider the great reputation of Pe- 
lopidas, nor comprehend how much ſtronger and 
more efficacious that was in perſuading, than all the 
harangues and rhetorical flouriſhes of the other am- 
baſſadors; eſpecially with a prince, accuſtomed to ca- 
rels, and comply with the ſtrongeſt, as the Thebans 
undoubtedly were at that time, and who beſides was 
not ſorry to humble Sparta and Athens, the ancient 
and mortal enemies of his throne, 

The eſteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopi— 
das were not a little augmented by the good ſucceſs of 
this embaſſy, which had procured the freedom of 
Greece, and the re-cſtabliſhment of Meſſene; and he 
was extremely applauded for his conduct at his return. 

But Theſlalia was the theatre where the valcur of 
Pelopidas made the greateſt figure, in the expedition 


(5) Four thouſand crowns, 
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of the Thebans againſt Alexander tyrant of Pheræ. | 
ſhall relate it entire, and unite in one point of view 
all which relates to that great event, without any o- 
ther interruption than the journey of Pelopidas into 
Macedonia, to appeaſe the troubles of that court. 


SECT. VI. Pelopidas marches againſt Alexander ty. 
rant of Pherœ, and reduces him to reaſon. He ge 

10 Macedonia, to appeaſe the troubles of that court, 
and brings Philip to Thebes as an beſtage. He 1c. 
turns into Theſſaly, is ſeized by treachery, and 
made a priſoner. Epaminondas delivers him, Pe- 
lopidas gains a vidtery againſt the tyrant, and i; 
Filled in the battle. Extraordinery honours paid 
to his memory. Tragical end of Alexander. 


(t) H E reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, 
which for many years had lorded it over al 
Greece, either in conjunction or ſeparately, had inſpi- 
red ſome of their neighbours with the deſire of ſup. 
planting thoſe cities, and given birth to the hope of 
ſucceeding them in the pre- eminence. A power had 
roſe up in Thcflaly, which began to grow formidable, 
Jaſon, tyrant of Pheræ, had been declared generz- 
liſſimo of the Theſſalians by the conſent of the people 
of that province; and it was to his merit, unive1 ſally 
known, be owed that dignity. He was at the head of 
an army of above cight thouſand horſe, and twenty 
thouſand heavy-armed foot, without reckoning the 
light-armed ſoldiers; and might have undertaken avy 
thing with ſuch a body of diſciplined and intrepid 
troops, who had an entire confidence in the valour and 
conduct of their general. But dcath prevented his de- 
ſigns. He was aſſaſſinated by perſons who had con- 
ſpired his deſtruction. 
His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 
ſubſtituted in his place; the latter of whom killed the 
other for the ſake of reigning alone, and was foon 


(t) Xenoph. I. 6. p. 579.—583. & 598.— 601.; Diod. I. 15. p 371. 
ad 373. A. M. 3634. Ant. J. C. 370. 
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after killed himſelf by Alexander of Pherz (), who 
ſeized the tyranny, under the pretence of revenging 
the death of Polydorus his father, Againſt him Pelo- 
pidas was ſent. ; 

As the tyrant made open war againſt ſeveral people 
of Theſſaly, and was ſecretly intriguing to ſubject 
them all, the citizens ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes to 
demand troops and a general. Epaminondas being 
employed in Peloponneſus, Pelopidas took upon him- 
ſelf the charge of this expedition. He ſet out for 
Theſſaly with an army, made himſelf maiter of La- 
riſa, and obliged Alexander to make his ſub niſſion to 
him. He there endeavoured, by mild uſage and friend- 
ſhip, to change his diſpoſition, and from a tyrant, to 
make him become a juſt and humane prince; but find- 
ing him incorrigible, and of unexampled brutality, and 
hearing new complaints every day of his cruelty, de- 
bauched life, and inſatiable avarice, he began to treat 
him with warm reproofs and menaces. The tyrant, 
alarmed at ſuch uſage, withdrew {ſecretly with his 
guard; and Pelopidas, leaving the Theſſalians in ſe- 
curity from any attempts of his, and in good under- 
ſtanding with each other, ſet out for Macedonia, 
| where his preſence had been deſired. 

Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left iſſue three 
legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, 
and one natural fon, called Pto/emy. Alexander 
reigned but one year, and was ſucceeded by * Perdic- 
cas, with whom his brother Ptolemy diſputed the 
crown. The two brothers invited Pelopidas cither to 
de the arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, or to e- 
ſpouſe the ſide on which he ſhould ſce moſt right. 

Pelopidas was no ſooner arrived, than he put an 


(u) A. M. 3635. Ant. J. C. 369. 

Plutarch makes this quarrel between Alexander and Ptolemy; which 
cannot agree with Aichines's account (de l/. legar. p. 400.) of the 
atiirs of Perdiccas after Alexander's death, which 1 hail retute in the 


hiſtory of Philip. As Aſchines was their cotempo;ary, I thought it pro- 
der to lubilitute Perdiccas to Alexander, | 


end 
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end to all diſputes, and recalled thoſe who had been 
baniſhed by either party. Having taken Philip, the 
brother of Perdiccas, and thirty other children of the 
nobleſt families of Macedonia, for hoſtages, he carried 
them to Thebes; to ſhew the Greeks how far the au. 
thority of the Thebans extended, from the reputation 
of their arms, and an entire confidence in their juſtice 
and fidelity. It was this Philip, who was father of 
Alexander the Great, and afterwards made war againſt 
the Greeks, to ſubject them to his power. 


Book XII. 


The troubles and fattions aroſe again in Macedonia | 


ſome years after, occaſioned by the death of Perdiccas, 
who was killed in a battle. The friends of the de. 
ceaſed called in Pelopidas. Being deſirous to arrive 
before Ptolemy had time to execute his projects, who 
made new efforts to eſtabliſh himſelf upon the throne; 
and not having an army, he raiſed ſome mercenary 
troops in haſte, with whom he marched againſt Ptole- 
my. When they were near each other, Ptulemy found 
means to coirupt thote mercenary ſoldiers by prelents 
of money, and to bring them over to his ſide. At the 
ſame time, awed by the reputation and name of Pclo- 
pidas, he went to meet him as his ſuperior and maſter, 
had recourſe to careſſes and intreaties ; and promiled, 
in the molt ſolemn manner, to hold the crown only as 
guardian to the ſon of the deceaſed, to acknowledge 
as friends and enemies all thoſe who were ſo to the 
Thebans; and, in ſecurity of his engagements, be 
gave his fon Philoxenvs, and fifty other children, who 
were educated with him, as hoſtages. "Theſe Pclopi- 
das ſent to Thebes. 

The treachery of the mercenary ſoldiers ran very 
much in his thoughts. He was informed, that they 
had ſent the greateſt part of their effects, with their 
wives and children, into the city * Pharſalus, and con- 


ceived that a fair opportunity for being revenged of 


them for their perfidy. He therefore drew togethet 
ſome T heflalian troops, and marched to Pharialus, 
A city of Theſſaly. 


here 
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where he was ſcarce arrived, before Alexander the ty- 


rant came againſt him with a powerful army. Pelo- 


pidas, who had been appointed ambaſſador to him, be- 
lieving that he came to juſtify himſelf, and to anſwer 
the complaints of the Thehans, went to him with on- 
ly Iſmenias in his company, without any precaution. 
He was not ignorant of his being an impious wretch, 
as void of faith as of honour z bat he imagined, that 
reſpect for Thebes, and regard to his dignity and re 
putation, would prevent him from attempting any 
thing againſt his perſon. He was miſtaken ; for the 
tyrant, ſeeing them alone and unarmed, made them 
both priſoners, and ſeized Pharſalus, 

Polybius exccedingly blames the imprudence of Pe- 
lopidas upon this occaſion (x), nere iin the com- 
merce of ſociety, ſays he, certaia aſſurances, and as 


it were ties, of mutual faith, upon which one may - 


realonably rely: ſuch are the ſanctity of oaths, the 
pledge of wives and children delivered as hoſtages, 
and above all, the conſiſtency of the paſt conduct of 
thoſe with whom one treats. When, notwithſtanding 
theſe motives for our confilence, we are deceived, it 
is a misfortune, but not a fault. But to truſt one's 
ſelf to a known traitor, a reputed villain, is certain- 
ly an unpardonable inſtance of error and temerity. 

(y) So black a perfidy filled Alexaader's ſubjects 
with terror and diſtruſt; who very much ſuſpected, 
that, after ſo flagrant an injuſtice, and fo dariag a 
crime, the tyrant would ſpare no body, and would look 
upon himſelf upon all occaſions, and with all forts of 
people, as a man in deſpair, that needed no farther 
regard to his conduct and actions. When the news 
was brought to Thebes, the Thebans, iacenſed at . 
vile an inſult, immediately ſent an army inty Phcitae 
ly; and as they were diſpleaſed with Epaminondas, 
upon the gruundle(s ſuſpicion of his having been too 
favourable to the Lacedzmonians upon a certain oc- 


(x) Polyb. I. 8. p. 512. Cy) Plut. in Pelop. p. 292. 293. 
Diod. J. 15. p 382. 383. 
Vol. V. A a caſior 
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caſion, they nominated other generals; ſo that he 
ſerved in this expedition only as a private man. The 
love of his country, and of the public good, extin. 

iſhed all reſentment in the heart of that great man, 
and would not permit him, as is too common, to a. 
bandon its ſervice through any pique of honour, or 
perſonal diſcontent, 

The tyrant, however, carried Pelopidas to Pheræ, 
and made a ſhew of him to all the world at firſt, ima- 


gining that ſuch a treatment would humble his pride, 


and abate his courage. But Pelopidas, ſeeing the in- 
habitants of Fheræ in great conſternation, perpetually 
conſoled them, adviſing them not to deſpair, and-al- 
furing them that it would not be long before the tyrant 
would be puniſhed. He cauſed him to be told, that it 
was as imprudent as unjuſt to torture and put to death 
every day ſo many innocent citizens, that had never 
done him any wrong, and to ſpare his life, who, he 
well knew, would no ſooner be out of his hands, than 
he would punith him as his crimes deſerved. The ty- 
rant, aſtoniſhed at his greatneſs of foul, ſent to a 
him why he took fo much pains for death? It is, re- 
turned the illuſtrious priſoner, that thou may/t peri/) 
the ſooner, by being ſtill more deteſtable to the gad. 
and men. 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that no body 
ſhould ſee or ſpeak to him. Bur Thebe his wife, the 
daughter of Jaſon, who had alfo been tyrant of Pheræ, 
having heard of the conſtancy and courage of Pelopi- 
das from thoſe who guarded him, had a curiolity to 
fee and converſe with him; and Alexander could not 
refuſe her his permiſſion (z). He loved her tenderly, 
(if a tyrant may be ſaid to love any body): but, not- 
withſtanding that tenderneſs, he treated her very crucl- 
ly, and was in perpetual diſtruſt even of her. He ne- 
ver went to her apartment without a ſlave before him 

With a naked ſword in his hand, and ſending ſome of 
his guard to ſearch every cofter for concealed po- 


2) Cic. de offic. |. 2. u. 23. 
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niards. Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who could 
confide more in a flave and a barbarian, than in his 
own wife! 

Thebe therefore deſiring to ſee Pelopidas, found 
him in a melancholy condition, dreſſed in a poor ha- 
bit, his hair and beard neglected, and void of every 
thing that might conſole him in his diſtreſs. Not be- 
ing able to refrain from tears at ſuch a fight, Ah, un- 
fortunate Pelepidas, laid ſhe, how I lament your pour 
wife ! No, Thebe, replied he, it is yourſelf you ſhould 
lament, who can ſuffer ſueh a monſter as Alexander 
without being his priſoner, Thoſe words touched 
Thebe to the quick ; for it was with extreme reluc- 
tance ſhe bore the tyrant's cruelty, violence, and infa- 
mous way of living. Hence, going often to ſee Pelo- 
pidas, and frequently bewailing before him the inju- 
ries ſhe ſuffered, the daily conceived new abhorrence 
for her huſband, whilſt hatred, and the deſire of re- 
venge, grew ſtrong in her heart. | 

The Theban generals, who had entered Theſſaly, 
cid nothing there of any importance, and were obli- 
ged, by their incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon 
the country. The tyrant purſued them in their re- 
treat, haraſſed them ſhamefully, and killed abundance 
of their troops. The whole army had been defeated, 
if the ſoldiers had not obliged Epaminondas, who ſer- 
ved as a private man amongſt them, to take upon him 
the command. Epaminondas, at the head of the ca- 
valry, and light-armed foot, poſted himſelf in the rear 
where, ſometimes ſuſtaining the enemy's attacks, and 
ſometimes charging them in his turn, he completed 
the retreat with ſucceſs, and preſerved the Bœotians. 
The generals, upon their return, were each of them 
fined ten thouſand drachma's , and Epaminondas ſub- 
ſlituted in their place. As the public good was his 
ſole view, he overlooked the injurious treatment, and 
kind of affront which he had received, and had a full 
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amends in the glory that attended ſo generous and dif. 
intereſted a conduct. 
Some days after, he marched at the head of the ar- 
my into Theſſaly; whither his reputation had prcce— 
ded him. It had ſpread already both terror ard joy 
through the whole country; terror amongſt the ty- 
rant's friends, whom the very name of Epaminondas 
diſmayed ; and joy amongſt the people, from the af- 
ſurance of being ſpeedily delivered from the yoke of 
the tyranny, and the tyrant puniſhed for all his crimes, 
But Epaminondas, preferring the ſafety of Pelopidas 
to his own glory, inſtead of carrying on the war wiih 
vigor, as he might have done, choſe rather to protract 
it; from the apprehenſion, that the tyrant, if redu- 
ced to deſpair, like a wild beaſt, would turn his whole 
rage upon his priſoner. For he knew the violence 
and brutality of his nature, which would hearken nei- 
ther to reaſon nor juſtice ; and that he took delipht 
in burying men alive ; that ſome he covered with the 
{kins of bears and wild boars, that his dogs might tear 
them in pieces, or he ſhoot them to death with arrows, 
Theſe were his frequent ſports and diverſions. In the 
cities of Meliboea and Scotuſa *, which were in alli. 
ance with him, he called an aſſembly of the citizens, 
and cauſing them to be ſurrounded by his guards, he 
ordered the throats of all their youth to be cut in bis 
preſence. | 

Hearing one day a famous actor perform a patt in 
the Troades of Euripides, he ſuddenly went out of the 
theatre, and ſent to the actor, to tell him not to be 
under any apprehenſion upon that account ; for that 
his leaving the place was not from any diſcontent in 
regard to him, but becauſe he was aſhamed to Jet the 
citizens ſce him weep at the misfortunes of Hercules 
and Andromache, who had cut ſo many of their 
throats without any compaſſion. 

Though he was little ſuſceptible of pity, he was 
much ſo of fear at this time. Amazcd at the ſudden 
Cities of Magneſic, | | 
| arrival 
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arrival of Epaminondas, and dazzled with the majeſty 
that ſurrounded him, he made haſte to diſpatch per- 
ſons to him with apologies for his conduct. Epami- 
nondas could not ſuffer that the Thebans ſhould make 
either peace or alliance with ſo wicked a man. He 
only granted him a truce for thirty days ; and after 
having got Pelopidas and Iſmenias out of his hands, 
he retired with his troops. 

(a) Fear is not a maſter whole leſſons make any 
deep and laſting impreſſion upon the mind of man. 
The tyrant of Pherz ſoon returned ro his natural diſ- 
polition. He ruined ſeveral cities of Theſſaly, and 
put garriſons into thoſe of Phthia, Achæa, and Mag- 
neſia. Thoſe cities ſent deputies to Thebes to de- 
mand a ſuceour of troops, praying that the command 
of them might be given to Pelopidas; which was 
granted, He was upon the point of ſetting out, when 
there happened a ſudden eclipſe of the fun, by which 
the city of Thebes was darkened at noon-day. The 
dread and conſternation was general, Pelopidas knew 
very well, that this accident had nothing more than 
natural in it ; but he did not think it proper for him 
to expoſe ſeven thouſand Thebans againſt their will, 
nor to compel them to march in the terror and ap- 
prehenſion with which he perceived they were fſei- 
zed. He therefore gave himſelf to the Theſſalians 
alone, and taking with him three hundred horſe of 
ſuch Thebans and ſtrangers as would follow him, he 
departed, contrary to the prohibition of the footh- 
fayers, and the opinion of the moſt wiſe and judi- 
cious, 

He was perſonally incenſed againſt Alexander, in 
reſentment of the injuries he had received from him. 
What Thebe his wife had ſaid, and he himſelf knew, 
cf the general diſcontent in regard to the tyrant, gave 


bum hopes of finding great diviſions in his court, and 


| an univerſal diſpoſition to revolt. But his ſtrongeſt mo- 
ive was the beauty and grandeur of the action in ir- 
(a) Plut. in Pelop. p. 295. — 29 Xenoph l. 6. p. 691 
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ſelf. For his ſole deſire and ambition was, to ſheyy 
all Greece, that, at the (ame time the Lacedzmo-. 
nians ſent generals and officers to Dionylius the tyrant, 
and the Athenians, on their part, were in a manner in 
the pay of Alexander, to whom they had erected a 
ſtatue of braſs, as to their benefactor, the The. 
bans were the only people that declared open war 
againſt tyranny, and endeavoured to exterminate | 
from amongſt the Greeks all unjuſt and violent go. 
vernment. | 

After having aſſembled his army at Pharſalus, he 
marched againſt the tyrant; who being appriſed that 
Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and knowing that 
his own infantry was twice as ſtrong as that of the 
Thelſlalians, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas being 
told by ſomebody, that Alexander approached with à 
great army: So much the better, replied he, we ſhall 
beat the greater number. 

Near a place called Cynscephalus, there were ver 
high and ſteep hills, which lay in the midſt of the 
plain. Both armies were in motion to ſeize that poſt 
with their foot, when Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to 
charge that of the enemy. The horſe of Pelopidaz 
broke Alexander's; and whilſt they purſued them up- 
on the plain, Alexander appeared ſuddenly upon the 
tops of the hills, having outſtript the IJheſſalians; 
and charging rudely ſuch as endeavoured to force 
thoſe heights and retrenchments, he killed the foie— 
moſt, and repulſed the others, whom their wounds 
obliged to give way. Pelopidas ſeeing this, recallee 
his horſe ; and giving them orders to attack the ene- 
my's foot, he took his buckler, and ran to thole who 
fought upon the hills, 

He preſently made way through his infantry ; and 
paſſing in a moment from the rear to the front, 1. 
ved his foldiers vigor and courage in woch a man» 
ner as made the enemies believe them ſelves attacked 
by freſh troops. They ſupported two or three char- 
ges with great reſolution: but finding Pelopidas's in- 

fautry 
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fantry continually gained ground, and that his cavalry 
were returned from the purſuit to ſupport them, they 
began to give way, and retired ſlowly, ſlill making 
head in their retreat. Pelopidas, ſeeing the whole 
army of the enemy from the top of the hills, which, 
though it was not yet actually put to flight, began to 
break, and was in great diſorder, he ſtopt for ſome 
time, looking about every where for Alexander, 

As ſoon as he perceived him vpon his right wing, 
rallying and encouraging his mercenary ſoldiers, he could 
contain himſelf no longer, but, fired with that view, 
and abandoning to his ſole reſentment the care of his 
life, and the conduct of the battle, he got a great 
way before his battalions, and ran forwards with all 
his force, calling upon and defying Alexander. The 
tyrant made no anſwer to his defiance ; and not da- 
ring to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide himſelf 
amongſt his guards. That battalion ſtanding firm for 
ſome time, Pelopidas broke the firſt ranks, and killed 
the greateſt part of the guards vpon the ſpot. The 
reft continuing the fight at a diſtance, pierced his 
arms and breaſt at length with their javelins. The 
Theſſalians, alarmed at the danger in which they ſaw 
him, made all the haſte they could from the tops of 
the hills to his aſſiſtance : but he was fallen dead 
when they arrived. The infantry, and the Theban 
horſe, returning to the fight againſt the enemy's 
main body, put them to flight, and purſued them a 
great way. The plain was covered with the dead; 
for more than three thouſand of the tyrant's troops 
were killed. BET 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the ef- ds 
fect of a conſummate valour, is inexculable, and has 1 
been generally condemned, becauſe there is no true 
valour without wiſdom and prudence. The greateſt 
courage is cool and ſedate. It ſpares itſelf where it 
ought, and expoles itſelf when occaſion makes it ne- 
ceſliry. A general ovght to lee every thing, and to 
have every thing in his hougats. To be in a con- 

CIO 
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dition to apply the proper remedy on all occaſions, 
he muſt not precipitate himſelf to the danger of be. 
ing cut off, and of cauſing the loſs of his army by his 
death. 

( Euripides, after having ſaid in one of his pieces, 
that it is highly glorious for the general of an army 
to obtain the victory, by taking care of his own lite, 
adds, that if it be neceſſary for him to die, it mu/t be 
when he reſigns his life into the hands of virtue; to 
ſignify that only virtue, not paſſion, anger, or revenge, 
has a right over the life of a general, and that the hilt 
duty of valour is, to preſerve him who preſerves 
others, 

Cc) It is in this ſenſe the ſaying of Timotheus is {© 
zuſt and eſlimable. When Chares ſhewed the Athe- 
nians the wounds he had received whilſt he was their 
general, and his ſhield pierced through with a pike : 
And for me, ſaid Timotheus, when 1 beſieged Samss, 
1 was much aſhamed to ſee a dart fall very near me, 
as having expeſed myſelf like a young man, without 
neceffity, and more than was conſiſtent for the gere- 
ral of ſo great an army. Hannibal certainly canno: 
be ſuſpected of fear, and yet it has bcen obſerver, 
that, in the great number of battles which he tought, 
he never received any wound, except only at che liege 
of Szgunturn. | 

It is therefore not without reaſon, that Pelopidas is 
reproached with having ſacrificed all his other virtics 
to his valour, by ſuch a prodigality of his life, and with 
having died rather for bimtelt than his country. 

Never was captain more lamented than hin. 10 
death changed the victory ſo lately gained into mourn- 
ing. A profound ſilence and univerſal affliétion fcigu-— 
ed throughout the whole army, as if it had been entne- 
ly defeated, When bis body was carried to Jhebes, 
from every city by which it paſſed, the people of al 
ages and ſexes, the magiſtrates and prieſts, came out 


to meet the bier, and to march in proceſſion before it, 
Y F'iut. in Pelop. p. 317. (c) Ib d. p. 278. 
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carrying crowns, trophies, and armour of gold. The 
Theſſalians, who were at the ſame time highly af- 
flicted for his death, and equally ſenſible of their obli- 
gations to him, made it their requeſt, that they might 
de permitted to celebrate, at their ſole expence, the 
obſequies of a general who had devoted himſelf for 
their preſervation 3 and that honourable privilege 
could not be refuſed to their grateful zeal. 

His funeral was magnificent, eſpecially in the ſin. 
cere affliction of the Thebans and Theſſalians. For, 
fays Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, and 
thoſe marks of ſorrow which may be impoſed by the 
public authority upon the people, are not always cer- 
tain proofs of their real ſentiments. The tears which 
flow in private as well as public; the regret expreſſed 
equally by great and ſmall; the praiſes given by the 
general and unanimous voice to a perſon who is no 
more, and from whom nothing farther is expected; 
are an evidence not to be queſtioned, and an homage 
never paid but to virtue, Such were the obſequies of 
Pelopidas ; and, in my opinion, nothing more great 
and magnificent could be imagined. 

Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopi- 
das, but reſolved to avenge him. A ſmall army of 
ſeven thouſand foot and ſeven hundred horſe were im- 
mediately ſent againſt Alexander. The tyrant, who 
had not yet recovered the terror of his defcat, was in 
no condition to defend himſelf, He was obliged to 
reſtore to the Theſſalians the cities he had taken from 
them, to give the Magneſians, Phthians, and Achw- 
ans their liberty, to withdraw his garriſons from their 
country, and to ſwear that he would always obey the 
Thebans, and march at their orders againſt all their 
enemies. 

Such a puniſhment was very gentle. Nor, ſays 
Plutarch, did it appear ſufficient io the gods, or pro- 
portioned to his crimes : they had reſerved one for 
him worthy of a tyrant, 'Thebe his wife, who ſaw 
with horror and deteſtation the cruelty and pertidy of 

| her 
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her huſband, and had not forgot the leſſons and a4. 
vice which Pelopidas had given her, whilſt in priſon, 
entered into a conſpiracy with her three brothers to 
Kill him. The tyrant's whole palace was full of 
guards, who kept watch in the night: but he placed 
little confidence in them ; and as his life was in ſome 
ſort in their hands, he feared them the molt of all 
men. He lay in a high chamber, to which he alccnd. 
ed by a Jadder that was drawn up after his entrance, 
Near this chamber a great dog was chained to guad 
it. He was exceeding fierce, and knew no body but 
his maſter, Thebe, and the ſlave who fed him. 

The time pitched upon for the execution of the 
plot being arrived, 'Thebe ſhut up her brothers, during 
the day- time, in an apartment near the tyrant's, 
When. he entered it at niglit, as he was full of meat 
and wine, he fell into a deep fleep immediately 
Thebe went out preſently after, and ordered the flave 
to take away the dog, that he might got diſturb her 
buſband's repoſe; and leſt the ladder ſhould make a 
noiſe when her brothers came up by it, ſhe covered the 
ſteps of it with wool. All things being thus pre- 
pared, ſhe made her brothers aſcend, armed with dag: 
gers; who, when they came to the door, were ſei 
zed with terror, and would go no further. ' hebe, 
quite out of her wits, threatened to awake the tyrant 
if they. did not proceed immediately, and to diſcover 
the plot to him. Their ſhame and fear reanimated 
them. She made them enter, led them to the bed, 
and held the lamp herſelf, whilſt they killed him with 
repeated wounds. The news of his death was imme- 
diately ſpread through the city. His dead body was 
expoſed to all fort of outrages, trampled under foot 
by the people, and given r a prey to the dogs and 
vultures: A juſt reward for his violent oppreſſions, 
and deteſt able cruelties. 75 | 
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SECT. VII. Epaminondas is choſen general of the The- 
bans. His ſecond attempt againſt Sparta. His ce- 
lebrated victory at Mantinea. His death and cha- 
racter. 


(1) HE extraordinary proſperity of Thebes was 

no ſmall ſubject of alarm to the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. Every thing was at that time in motion in 
Greece, A new war had ſprung up between the Ar- 
cadians and the Eleans, which had occaſioned another 
between the Arcadians themſelves. The people of 
Tegea had called in the Thebans to their aid, and 
thoſe of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. There 
were beſides ſeveral other allies on each fide. The 
former gave Epaminondas the command of their troops, 
who immediately entered Arcadia, and incamped at. 
Tegea, with, deſign to attack the Mantineans, who 
had quitted their alliance with Thebes to attach theme 
lelves to Sparta. 

Being informed that Ageſilaus had begun his march 
with his army, and advanced towards Mantinea, he 
formed an enterpriſe, which, he believed, would im- 
mortalize his name, and entirely reduce the power of 
the enemy. He left Tegea in the night with his ar- 
my, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched di- 
rely to Sparta by a different route from that of Ages, 
ſlaus. He would undoubtedly have taken the city by 
ſurpriſe, as it had neither walls, defence, nor troops: 
but happily for Sparta, a Cretan having made all poſ- 
ible haſte to appriſe Ageſilaus of his deſign, he im- 
mediately diſpatched one of his horſe to adviſe the 
city of the danger that threatened it, and arrived there 


* 


oon after in perſon. 

He had ſcarce entered the town, when the Thebans 
were ſeen paſſing the Eurotas, and coming on againſt 
the city. Epaminondas, who perceived that his de- 
ſign was diſcovered, thought it incumbent on him not 

cd) A. M. 3641. Ant. J. C. 363. Xenoph. I. 7. p. 642»—644+3 
ut, in Ageſil. p. 615., Diod. I. 15. p. 391. 392+, 
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to retire without ſome attempt. ce) He therefore 
made his troops advance, and making uſe of valour 
| inſtead of ſtratagem, he attacked the city at ſeveral 
uarters, penetrated as far as the public place, and 
ſeized that part of Sparta which lay upon the ſide of 
the river. Ageſilaus made head every where, and de. 
fended himſelf with much more valour than could be 
expected from his years. He ſaw well, that it was 
not now a time, as before, to ſpare himſelf, and to 
act only upon the defenſive ; but that he had necd of 
all his courage and daring, and to fight with all the 
vigor of deſpair ; means, which he had never uſed, 
nor placed his confidence in before, but which he 
employed with great ſucceſs in the preſent dangerous 
emergency. For, by this happy deſpair and prudent 
audacity, he in a manner ſnatched the city out of the 
hands of Epaminondas. His fon Archidamus, at th: 
head of the Spartan youth, behaved with incredible 
valour where-ever the danger was greateſt, and with 
bis ſmall troops ſtopt the enemy, and made head :- 
gainſt them on all ſides, | 
A young Spartan, named Jadas, diſtinguiſncd him 
ſelf particularly in this action. He was very band. 
ſome in the face, perfectly well ſhaped, of an advan- 
tageous ſtature, and in the flower of his „ou h. He 
had neither armour nor cloaths upon his body, which 
ſhone with oil, and held a ſpear in one hand, and x 
ſword in the other. In this condition he quitted his 
houſe with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and breaking throug! 
the preſs of the Spartans that fought, he threw him 
ſelf upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at cvery 
blow, and laid all at his feet who oppoſed him, with 
out receiving any hurt himſelf ; whether the enemy 
were diſmayed at fo aſtoniſhing a ſight, or, ſays Plu- 
. tarch, the gods took pleaſure in preſerving him upon 
account of his extraordinary valour. It is ſaid, the 


Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle in honour 
of his exploits, but afterwards ſined him a thouſand 
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drachma's (Y, for having expoſed himſelf to fo great a 
danger without arms. 

Epaminondas having failed of his aim, foreſccing 
that the Arcadians would certainly haſten to the relief 
of Sparta, and not being willing to bave them with all 
the Lacedzmonian forces upon his hands at the ſame 
time, he returned with expedition to Tegea. The 
Lacedæmonians and Athenians, with thcir allies, fol- 
lowed him clole in the rear. 

(g) That general, conſidering Eis command was 
upon the point of expiring; that if he did not fight, 
his reputation might tuffer extiemely ; and that im- 
mediately after his retreat, the enemy would fall up- 
on the Theban allies, and entirely ruin them, he gave 
orders to his troops to hold themſelves in readineſs for 
battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongſt themſelves 
with more numerous armies. The Lacedæmonians 
conſiſted of more than. twenty thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe ; the Thebans, of thirty thouſand foot 
and three thouſand horſe, Upon the right wing of 
the former, the Mantineans, Arcadians, and Lace- 
dæmonians, were poſted in one line; the Eleans and 
Achæans, who were the weakeſt of their troops, had 
the centre; and the Athenians alone compoſed the left 
wing. In the other army, the Thebans and Arca- 
dians were on the left, the Argives on the right, and 
the other allies in the centte. The cavalry on cach 
lide were diſpoſed in the wings. | 

The Theban general mai ched in tne fame order of 
battle, in which he intended to ſight, that he might 
not be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, 
to loſe, in the dilpolition of his army, a time which 
cannot be too much ſaved in great enterpriſes. 

He did not mach direcily, and with his front to 
the enemy, but in a column upon the hills, with his 
left wing foremoſt, as it he did not intend to fight 
that day. Wen be was over-againſt them at a quar- 

(/) Five hundred livres. ( ) Xeuyh +7. p-. 645.647. 
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ter of a league's diſtance, he made his troops halt and 
lay down their arms, as if he deſigned to incamp 
there. The enemy in effect were deceived by that 
ſtand; and reckoning no longer upon a battle, they 
quitted their arms, diſperſed themſelves about th 
camp, and ſuffered that ardor to extinguiſh, which 
the near approach of a battle is wont to kindle in the 
hearts of the ſoldiers. 

Epaminondas, however, by ſuddenly wheeling his 
troops to the right, having changed his column into 
a line; and having drawn out the choice troops, whom 
he had expreſsly poſted in front upon his march, he 
made them double their files upon the front of his left 
wing, to add to its ſtrength, and to put it into a con- 
dition to attack in a point the Lacedæmonian phalanx, 
which, by the movement he had made, faced it di. 
realy. He ordered the centre and right wing of his 
army to move very ſlow, and to halt before ey 
came up witrthe enemy, that he might not hazar 
the event of the battle upon troops of which he bad 
no great opinion. 

He expected to decide the victory by that body of 
choſen troops, which he commanded in perſon, and 
which he had formed in a column to attack the enc- 
my in a point like a galley, ſays Zenophon. He al- 
{ured himſelf, that if he could penetrate the Lacedæ- 
monian phalanx, in which the enemy's principal force 
conſiſted, he ſhould not find it difficult to rout the reſt 
of their army, by charging upon the right and lett 
with his victorious troops. 

But that he migſit prevent the Athenlan: in the left 
wing from coming to the ſupport of their right againl! 
his intended attack, he made a detachment of his 
horſe and foot advance out of the line, and poſted 
them upon the riſing ground in a readineſs to flank 
the Athenians ; as well to cover his right, as to alarm 
them, and give them reaſon to apprehend being taken 
in flank and rear themſelves, if they advanced to ful: 
tain thelt right, | 

After 


com! 
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After having diſpoſed his whole army in this man- 
ner, he moved on to charge the enemy with the 
whole weight of his column. They were ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed when they ſaw Epaminondas advance towards 
them in this order, and reſumed their arms, bridled 
their horſes, and made all the haſte they could to their 
ranks. 

Whilſt Epaminondas marched againſt the enemy, 
the cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the belt 
at that time in Greece, entirely compoled of The- 
bans and Theſſalians, had orders to attack the ene 
my's horſe. The Theban general, whom nothing 
eſcaped, had artfully beſtowed bowmen, flingers, and 
dartmen, in the intervals of his horſe; in order to 
begin the diſorder of the enemy's cavalry, by a pre- 
ious diſcharge of a ſhower of arrows, ſtones, and 
jarelins, upon them. The other army had neglected 
to take the ſame precaution ; and had made another 
| WH fault, not leſs conſiderable, in giving as much depth 
do the {quadrons, as if they had been a phalanx. By 
this means their horſe were incapable of ſupporting 


(WH long the charge of the Thebans. After having made 


; Wl fereral ineffectual attacks with great loſs, they were 
. W obliged to retire behind their infantry. 
f In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of 
foot, had charged the Lacedzmonian phalanx. The 
troops fought on both ſides with incredible ardor; 
both the Thebans and Lacedæmonians being reſolved 
to periſh rather than yield the glory of arms to their 
rivals. They began by fighting with the ſpear, and 
thoſe firſt arms being ſoon broken in the fury of the 
combat, they charged cach other ſword in hand. The 
reliitance was equaliy obſtinate, and the ſlaughter 
very great on both fides. The troops delpiſing dan- 
ger, and deſiring only to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the 
m gteatneſs of their actions, choſe rather to die in their 
en lanks, than to loſe a ſtep of their ground. 
75 The furious ſlaughter on both ſides having conti- 
dued a great while without the victory's inclining to 
of Bb 2 cither, 
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either, Epaminondas, to force it to declare for bim, 
thought it his duty to make an extraordinary effort in 
perſon, without regard to the danger of his own life, 
He formed therefore a troop of the braveſt and moſt 
determinate about him, and putting himſelf at the 
head of them, he made a vigorous charge upon the 
enemy, Where the battle was moſt warm, and wound. 
ed the general of the Lacedemonians with the fiſt 
Javelin he threw. His troop, by his example, having 
wounded or killed all who ſtood in their way, broke 
and penetrated the phalanx. 
diſmayed by the preſence of Epaminondas, and over. 
powered by the weight of that intrepid party, were 
reduced to give ground. The groſs of the "I'heban 
troops, animated by their general's example and ſuc- 
ceſs, drove back the enemy upon his right and left, 
and made a great ſlaughter of them. But ſome troops 
of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas aban- 
doned himſelf too much to his ardor, ſudden!y rallicd, 
and returning to the fight, charged him with a ſhower 
of javelins. Whilſt he kept off part of thoſe darts, 
ſhunned ſome of them, fenced off others, and was 


fighting with the moſt heroic valour, to aſſure the | 


victory to his army, a Spartan, named Caliiirates, 
gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in the brad 
acroſs his cuiraſs. The wood of the javelin being 
broke off, and the iron head continuing in the woun, 
the torment was inſupportable, and he fell immediate. 
ly. The battle began around him with new fury, 
the one ſide uſing their utmoſt endeavours to take him 
alive, and the other to fave him. The Thebans 
gained their point at laſt, and carried him oft, after 
having put the enemy to flight. They did not pur- 


ſue them far; and returning immediately, contented 
themſelves with remaining maſters of the field, and of 
the dead, without making any advantage of their vic: 
tory, or undertaking any thing taither, as if they 
ſtaid for the orders of their general, 
The cavalry, diſmayed by the accident of t-pami- 
. | nondas, 
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nondas, whom they believed to be dead, and ſeeming 
rather vanquiſhed than victorious, neglected to purſue 
their ſucceſs in the ſame manner, and returned to their 
former poſt. 

W hilſt this paſſed on the left wing of the Thebans, 
the Athenian horſe attacked their cavalry on the right, 
But as the latter, beſides the ſuperiority of number, 
had the advantage of being ſeconded by the light in- 
fantry poſted in their intervals, they charged the A- 
thenians rudely ; and having galled them extremely 
with their darts, they were broke, and obliged to fly. 
After having diſperſed and repulſed them in this man- 
ner, inſtead of purſuing them, they thought proper to 
turn their zrms againſt the Athenian foot, which they 
took in flank, put into ditorder, and puſhed with great 
vigor, Juſt as they were ready to turn tail, the gene- 
ral of the Elean cavalry, who commanded a body of 
reſerve, ſecing the danger of that phalanx, came upon 
the ſpur to its relief, charged the Theban horſe, who 
expected nothing lo little, forced them to retreat, and 
regained from them their advantage. At the ſame 
time the Athenian cavalry, which had been routed at 
firſt, finding they were not purſued, rallied themſelves, 
and inſtead of going to the aſſiſtance of their foot, 
which was raughly handled, they attacked the detach- 
ment poſted by the Thebans upon the heights without 
the line, and put it to the ſword. 

After theſe different movements, and this alterna- 
tive of loſſes and advantages, the troops on both ſides 
ſtood {till, and reſted upon their arms, and the trum- 
pets of the two armies, as if by conſent, founded the 
retreat at the fame time. Each party pretended to 
the victory, and erecicd a trophy; the "Thebans, be- 
cauſe they had defeated the right wing, and remain- 
cd maſters of the field of battle; the Athenians, be- 
cauſe they had cut the detachment in pieces. And 
irom this point of honour, both ſides refuſed at fiiſt 
to alk leave to bury their dead, which, with the an- 
cients, was confelling their defeat, The Lacedæmo- 
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nians, however, ſent firſt to demand that permiſſion; 
after which, the reſt had no thoughts but of paying 
the laſt duties to the ſlain. ; 
Such was the event of the famous battle of Manti. 
nea. Xenophon, in his relation of it, recommends 
the diſpoſition of the T heban troops, and the order of 
battle, to the reader's attention, which he deſcribes as 
a man of knowledge and cxperience in the art of war, 
And Monſieur Follard, who juſtly looks upon Epami. 
nondas as one of the greateſt generals Greece ever pro- 
duced, in his deſcription of the ſame battle, ventures 
to call it the maſterpiece of that great captain. 
Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. Th: 
ſurgeons, after having examined the wound, declared 
that he wopld expire as ſoon as the head of the dat 
was drawn out of it. Thoſe words gave all that were 
preſent the utmoſt forrow and affliftion, who were in- 
conſolable on ſeeing ſo great a man about to die, and 
to die without iſſue. For him, the only concern he 
expreſſed was about his arms, and the ſucceſs of the 
battle. When they ſhewed him his ſhicld, and aſſured 
him, that the Thebans had gai ed the victory: turns 
ing towards his friends with a calm and ferenc air 
« Do not regard,” ſaid he, © this day as the end of 


„ my life, but as the beginning of my happinels, and 


& the completion of my glory. I leave Thebes t1i- 
e umphant, proud Sparta humbled, and Greece deli. 
e vered from the yoke of ſervitude. For the reſt, I 
& do not reckon that I die without iſſue; Leuctia 
« and Mantinea are two illuſtrious daughters, that 
« will not fail to keep my name alive, and to tran!- 
« mit it to poſterity.” Having ſpoke to this effect, 


he drew the head of the javelin out of his wound, and 


Expired. | 

It may be truly ſaid, that the Theban power expt- 
red with this great man; whom #* Cicero ſeems to 
rank above all the illuſtrious men Greece ever produ- 


* Epaminondas, princeps, meo judicio, Græciæ. Acad. queſt. . 1 
V. 4+ 
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ced. * Juſtin is of the ſame opinion, when he ſays, 
That as a dart is no longer in a condition to wound 
when the point of it is blunted ; ſo "Thebes, after ha- 
ving loſt its general, was no longer. formidable to its 
enemies, and its power ſeemed to have loſt its edge, 
and to be annihilated by the death of Epaminondas. 
Before him that city was not diſtinguiſhed by any me- 
morable action, and afterwards it was not famous for 
its virtues but misfortunes, till it ſunk into its original 
obicurity ; ſo that it ſaw its glory take birth, and ex- 
pire with this great man. 

It has been + doubted, whether he was a more ex- 
cellent captain or good man. He ſought not power 
for himſelf, but for his country; and was ſo perfectly 
void of ſelf-intereſt, that, at his death, he was not 
worth the expences of his funeral. Truly a philoſo- 
pher, and poor out of taſte, he deſpiſed riches, withe 
out affecting any reputation from that contempt ; and, 
if Juſtin may be believed, be coveted glory as little as 
he did money, It was alvays againſt his will that 
commands were conferred upon him; and he behaved 
himſelf in them in ſuch a manner, as did more honour 
to dignities, than dignities to him. 

Though poor himſelf, and without any eſtate, his 
very poverty, by drawing upon him the eſteem and 
confidence of the rich, gave him the opportunity .of 
doing good to others. One of his friends being in 
great neceſſity, Epaminondas ſent him to a very rich 
Citizen, with orders to a{x him for a thouſand crowns (%) 


(b) A talent. 


Nam ficuti telo, ſi primam aciem præfregeris, reliquo ferro vim no- 
cendi ſuſtuleris; fic illo velut mucrone teli ablato duce Thebanorum, rei 
quoque publicæ vires hebetatæ ſunt: ut non tam illum amiſiſſæ, quam 
cum illo omnes inter iiſſe vide: eutur. Nam neque hunc ante Cucern ule 
lum memorabile bellum geſſere, nee poſtea virtutibus, ſed elidibus, n- 
liznes fucre: ut maniteſtum fit, patriæ gloriam et natam et extinctam 
cum eo fuillz, Juſtin. J. 6. c. 8. 

Fuit incertum, vir mcl.or an dux eſſet. Nam imperium non ibi 
ſemper, led patriæ quæſivit; ct pecuniæ adeo parc us fuit, ut ſumptus fu- 
ner: getuerit. Gloria quoquc non cup cor. quam pe wur: quippe res 
cuſan i omnia imperia ingeiia font, honore que ita geſlit ut otuamentum 
don aCcipeie, {ed dare it {1 digital V. eictur. Jin. 
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in his name. That rich man coming to his houſe, to 
know his motives for directing his friend to him upon 
ſuch an errand : (7) Mh, replied Epaminondas, it f, 
becauſe this honeſt man is in want, and you are rich *, 

He had + cultivated thoſe generous and noble ſenti. 
ments in himſelf by the ſtudy of polite learning and 
philoſophy, which he had made his uſual employnicnr 
and ſole delight from his earlieſt infancy ; ſo that it 
was ſurpriſing, and a queſtion frequently aſked, how, 
and at what time, it was poſſible for a man, always 
buſy amongſt books, to attain, or father ſeize the 


knowledge of the art military in ſo great a degree of 


perfection? Fond of leiſure, which he devoted to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, his darling paſſion, he ſhunned 
public employments, and made no intereſts but to c- 
clude himſelf from them. His moderation concealcd 
him ſo well, that he lived obſcure, and almoſt un- 
known. His merit however diſcovered him. He was 
taken from his ſolitude by force, to be placed at tc 
head of a:mics; and he demonſtrated, that philoſophs, 
though generally in contempt with thoſe who alpic 
at the glory of arms, is wonderfully uſeful in form- 
ing heroes. For beſides its being a great advance to- 
wards conquering the enemy, to know how to con. 
quer one's ſelf, in this ſchool 4 anciently were taught 
the great maxims of true policy, the rules of cvy 
kind of duty, the motives for a due diſcharge of then, 
what we owe our country, the right uſe of author, 
wherein true courage conliſts; in a word, the qua. 
ties that form the good citizen, ſtateſman, and gicat 
Captain. | 

He poſſeſſed all the ornaments of the mind: he 
had the talent of ſpeaking in perfection, and was well 


(i) Flut. de p:zcept. reip. ger. p. dog. 
R 7 \ * * * 1 . \ \ as 
Ori xproocy ier, vTog dd Tevng £54" ov de ure. O 
+ Jam Lterarum ſtudium, jam philoiophi dodtting tanta, ut micab de 
videretur, unde tem infignts militiz {cienua bhomini inter literas nate. 
Juſliu. 
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verſed in the moſt ſublime ſciences. But a modeſt re- 
ſerve threwea veil over all thoſe excellent qualities, 
which ſtill augmented their value, and of which he 
knew not what it was to be oſtentatious. Spintharus, 
in giving his character, ſaid, (kJ) that he never had 
met with a man who knew more, and ſpoke leſs. 


It may be ſaid therefore of Epaminondas, that he 


fallified the proverb, which treated the Bceotians as 
groſs and ſtupid. This was their common“ characte- 
riltic, and was imputed to the grols air of the coun- 
try, as the Athenian delicacy of taſte was attributed 
to the ſubtilty of the air they breathed. Horace lays, 
that to judge of Alexander from his bad taſte of poe- 
ty, one would {wear him a true Bœotian. 


Bœotum in craf}h jurares acre naltum. Epiſt. 1. J. 2. 
In thick Bœotian air you'd ſwear him born. 


When Alcibiades was reproached with having little ins 
clination for muſic, he thought fit to make this ex- 
cule : It is fer Thebans + to ſing as they dn, who 
dj, not how to ſpeak, Pindar and Plutarch, who 
have very little of the ſoil in them, and who are 
proofs that genius is of all nations, do themſelves con- 


demn the ſtupidity of their countrymen. Epaminon- 


das did honour to his country, not only by the great- 
neſs of his military exploits, but by that fort of me- 
tit, which reſults from elevation of genius, and the 
ſtudy of ſcience. 

I ſhall conclude his portrait and character with a 
eircumſtance, that gives place in nothing to all his 
other excellencics, and which may in ſome ſenſe be 
preferred to them, as it expreſſes a good heart, and a 
tender and ſenſible ſpirit; qualities very rare amongſt 
the great, but infinitely more eſtimable than all thoſe 


ſplendid attributes, which the vulgar of mankind com- 


(*) Plot. de audit. p. 39. 

Inter locorum naturas quantum inteifit, vidernus. Athenis tenue 
cœlum, ex quo acutioces etiam putantur Attici ; craſſum Thebis, itaque 
pingues T hebant. Cic. de fats, u. 7. 

f They were great mulicians. 
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292 The HISTORY Book XII. Sect. 
monly gaze at with admiration, and ſeem almoſt the true 
only objects worthy either of being imitated or cn— powe 
vied. The victory at Leuctra had drawn the eyes and vices 
admiration of all the neighbouring people upon Epa. Ather 
minondas, who looked upon him as the ſupport and and tl 
reſtorer of Thebes, as the triumphant conqueror of the t 
Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece; in a word, as which 
the greateſt man, and the molt excellent captain, that years, 
ever was in the world. In the midit of this univer- their 
ſal applauſe, fo capable of making the general of an W the G 
army forget the man for the victor, Epaminondas, recei\ 


little ſenſible to ſo affecting and fo deferved a glory, Henc 
| (1) My joy, ſaid he, ariſes from my ſenſe of that, of Gr 


which the news of my victory will give my father and made 
my mother, | dertal 
Nothing in hiſtory ſeems ſo valuable to me as ſuch by Cc 
ſentiments, which do honour to human nature, and Creel 
proceed from a heart, which neither falſe glory nor growi 
falſe greatneſs have corrupted. I confeſs, it is with cifput 
grief I ſee theſe noble ſentiments daily expire amonęſt of a { 
us, eſpecially in perſons whoſe birth and rank raile But t 
them above others, who, too frequently, are neither nuanc 
good fathers, good ſons, good huſbands, nor gocd alread 
friends, and who would think it a diſgrace to them, 1 ah 
to expreſs for a father and mother the tender regard De! 
of which we have here ſo fine an example from a that t. 
Pagan. | 2 Spart: 
Till Epaminondas's time, two cities had exerciſed of do 
alternately a kind of empire over all Greece. The. W preſer 
juſtice and moderation of Sparta had at fiſt acquircd ither 
it a diſtinguiſhed prebeminence, which the pride and os a 
haughtineſs of its generals, and eſpecially of Pavia- long t 
nias, ſoon loſt it. The Athenians, till the Peloponnc- the ru 
ſian war, held the firſt rank, but in a manner ſcarce Greek 
diſcernible in any other reſpect, than their care in ac- arms, 
quitting themſelves worthily, and in giving their jn- 0 efp 
feriors juſt reaſon to believe themſelves their equals. 1 4 
They judged at that time, and very juſtly, that tte om 
ut. in Coriol. p. 215. | (m3 
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true method of commanding, and of continuing their 
power, was to evidence their ſuperiority only by ſer. 
vices and benefactions. Thoſe times, ſo glorious for 


Athens, were of about fortysfive years continuance z 


and they retained a part of that preheminence during 
the twenty-ſeven years of the Peloponneſian war, 
which make in all the ſeventy-two or ſeventy-three 
years, which Demoſthenes gives to the duration of 
their empire (m). But for this latter ſpace of time, 
the Greeks, diſguſted by the haughtineſs of Athens, 
received no laws from that city without reluctance, 
Hence the Lacedzmonians became again the arbiters 
of Greece, and continued ſo from the time Lyſander 
made himſelf maſter of Athens, till the firſt war un— 
dertaken by the Athenians, after their re-cſtabliſhment 
by Conon, to withdraw themſelves and the reſt of the 
Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which was now 
grown more inſolent than ever. At length, Thebes 
diſputed the ſupremacy ; and, by the exalted merit 
of a ſingle man, ſaw itſelf at the head of all Greece. 
But that glorious condition was of no long conti- 
nance ; and the death of Epaminondas, as we have 
already obſerved, plunged it again into the obſcurity 
in which he found it. | 

Demoſthenes remarks, in the paſſage above cited, 


that the preheminence- granted voluntarily either to 


Sparta or Athens, was a preheminence of honour, not 
of dominion, and that the intent of Greece was to 
preſerve a kind of cquality and independence in the 
other cities. Hence, ſays, he, when the governing 
city attempted to aſcribe to itſelf what did not be- 
long to it, and aimed at-any innovations contrary to 
the rules of juſtice and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, all the 
Greeks thought themſelves obliged to have recourſe to 
arms, and, without any motive of perſonal diſcontent, 
to eſpouſe with ardor the cauſe of the injured. 
I ſhall add here another very judicious reflection 
from Polybius (a). He attributes the wile conduct of 
n Demoſt. Philip. 3. p. 89. u Poly b. I. 7. p. 48% ˖ 
| the 
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the Athenians, in the times I ſpeak of, to the ability 
of the generals who were then at the head of their 
affairs; and he makes vſe of a compariſon, which 
explains, not unhappily, the character of that people, 
A veſſel without a maſter, ſays he, is expoled to great 
dangers, when every one inſiſts upon its being ſteered 
according to his opinion, and will comply with ng 
other meaſures. If then a rude ſtorm attacks it, the 
common danger conciliates and unites them; they a- 
bandon themſelves to the pilot's ſkill; and all the 
rowers doing their duty, the ſhip is ſaved, and in a 
ſtate of ſecurity. But if the tempeſt ceaſes, and 
when the weather grows calm again, the diſcord of 
the mariners revives; if they will hearken no longer 
to the pilot, and ſome are for continving their voyage, 
- whillt others reſolve to ſtop in the midſt of the couiie; 
if, on one fide, they looſe their fails, and furl them on 
the other; it often happens, that, after having eicaped 
the moſt violent ſtorms, they are ſhipwrecked even in 
the port. This, ſays Polybius, is a natural image ct 
the Athenian republic. As long as it ſuffered 1tlelt t 
be guided by the wiſe counſels of an Ariſtides, a The- 
miſtocles, a Pericles, it came off victorious, from the 
greateſt dangers. But proſperity blinded and ruinec 
it; following no longer any thing but caprice, aud 
being become too inſolent to be adviſed or governce, 
it plunged itſelf into the greateſt misfortunes, 


SecT. VIII. Death of Evagoras King of Salami. 
Nicscles his fon ſucceeds him, Admirable charac: 
ter of that prince. | 7 

Co HE third year of the 1o1ſt Olympiad, oo! 


J ; , tions 
4 after the Thebans had deſtroyed. Platzz 2 
| > we | 6 prince 
N and Thcipiz, as has been obſerved before, Evagoras, ¶ co... 


AJ" * 


—_—_——_ 


King of Salamin in the iſle of Cyprus, of whom muca :faulr 
has been ſaid in the preceding volume, was al: lil, wom 
. 1 n ry: wp 

nated by one of his cunuchs. His fon Nicoclcs uc. ¶ mazed 
C0) A. Nl. 3539. Ant. J. C. 374. Lied. l. 15. P. 363. 7 
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ceeded him. He had a fine model before him in the 
perſon of his father; and he ſeemed to make it his 
duty to be entirely intent upon treading in his ſteps (Y). 
When he took poſſeſſion of the throne, he found the 
public treaſures entirely exhauſted, by the great ex- 
pences his father had been obliged to be at in the 
long war between him and the King of Perſia, He 
knew that the generality of princes, upon like occa- 
ſions, thought every means juſt for the re-cſtabliſh- 
ment of their affairs; but for him, he acted upon dif- 
ferent principles. In his reign there was no talk of 
baniſhment, taxes, and conſiſcation of eſtates. The 
public felicity was his ſole object, and juilice his fa- 
vourite virtue. He diſcharged the debts of the ſtate 
gradually, not by cruſhing the people with exceſſive 
impoſts, but by retrenching all unneceſſary expences, 
and by uſing a wile ceconomy in the adminiſtration of 
his revenue. (9) © 1 am aſſured,” ſaid he, © that no 
« citizen can complain that I have done him the leaſt 
« wrong ; and TI have the ſatisfaction to know, that 
„J have enriched many with an unſparing hand.“ 
He believed this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might 
be permitted in a prince; and that it was glorious for 
him to have it in his power to make his ſubjects fuch 
a defiance. 

(r) He piqued himſelf alio in particular upon an- 
other virtue, which is the more admirable in princes, 
as very uncommon in their fortune; I mean temper- 
ance, It is moſt amiable, but very difficult, in an 
age and a fortune, to which every thing is lawful, and 
wherein Pleaſure, armed with all ber arts and attrac- 
tions, is continually lying in ambuſh for a young 
prince, and preventing his defires, to make a long re- 
liſtance againſt the violence and inlinuation of her ſoft 
allauits. Nicocles gloried in having never known any 
woman beſides his wife during his reign, and was a- 
mazed that all other contracts of civil ſociety ſhould 

% Ifoerat. in Nicoc. p. 64. (4) Ibis. p. 65. 66. 

(r) Lid, p. 67. 
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the moſt ſacred and inviolable of obligations, was broke 
through with impunity ; and that men ſhould not blu 
to commit an infidelity in reſpect to their wives, of 
which ſhould their wives be guilty, it would throw 
them into the utmoſt anguiſh and deſpair, 

What I have ſaid of the juſtice and temperance of 
Nicocles, Iſocrates puts into that ptince's own mouth; 
and it is not probable that he ſhould make him ſpeak 
in ſuch a manner, if his conduct had not agreed with 
ſuch ſentiments. It is in a diſcourſe ſuppoſed to be 
addreſſed by that king to his people, wherein he de. 
ſcribes to them the duties of ſubjects to their princes; 
love, reſpect, obedience, fidelity, and devotion to 


their ſervice ; and to engage them more effectually to 


the diſcharge of thoſe duties, he does not diſdain to 
give them an account of his own conduct and ſenti. 
ments. 

() In another diſcourſe, which precedes this, Ih. 
crates explains to Nicocles all the duties of the {2vc- 
reignty, and makes excellent refleftions upon that ſub- 
ject, of which I can repeat here only a very ſmall part. 
He begins by telling him, that the virtue of privatc 
perſons is much better ſupported than his own, by the 
mediocrity of their condition, by the employment and 
cares inſeparable from it, by the misfortunes to which 
they are frequently expoſed, by their diſtance from 
pleaſures and luxury, and particularly, by the liberty 
which their friends and relations have of giving them 
advice; whereas the generality of princes have none 
of theie advantages. He adds, that a king, who 
would make himfelf capable of governing well, ought 
to avoid an idle and inactive life; ſhould fet apart a 
proper time for bulineſs and the public affairs; (hyuld 
form his council of the moſt able and experienced per- 
{ons in his kingdom; . ſhould endeavour to make Him. 
felf as much ſupcrior to others by his merit and wil- 
dom, as he is by his dignity ; and eſpecially acqui!s 

C Ifocrat. ad Nicoc. | 

the 


be treated with due regard, whilſt that of marriage, 
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the love of his ſubjects, and for that purpoſe love 
them ſincerely, and look upon himſelf as their com- 
mon father. © Perſiſt, ſaid he, “ in the religion you 
« have received from your forefathers; but be aſſured, 
% that the moſt grateful adoration and ſacriſice that 
« you can offer to the Divinity, is that of the heart, 
“ in rendering yourſelf good and juſt. Shew upon 
all occaſions fo high a regard for truth, that a ſingle 
«word from you, may be more confided in than the 
© oath of others. Be a warrior by your ability in 
© military affairs, and by ſuch a warlike proviſion as 
c may intimidace your enemies; but let your inclina- 
e tions be pacitic, and be rigidly exact in never pre- 
e tending to, or undertaking any thing unjuſtly. The 
only certain proof that you have reigned well, will 
be the power of bearing this teſtimony to vyouriclf, 
that your people are become both more happy, and 
more wiſe, under your government.“ 
What ſeems to me moſt remarkable in this diſcourſe, 
is, that the advice which Iſocrates gives the King, is 
neither attended with praiſes, nor with thoſe ſtudied 
reſervations and artificial turns, without which fearful! 
and modeſt truth dares not venture to approach the 
throne. This is moſt worthy of applauſe, and more 
for the prince's than for the writer's praiſe. Nico- 
cles, far from being offended at theſe counſels, recei- 
ved them with joy; and to expreſs his gratitude to 
Iſocrates, made him a preſent of twenty talents, that 
is to ſay, twenty thouland crowns (7), 


c 
cc 
« 
« 


(t) Plut. in vit. Ifoc, p. 838. 
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SECT. IX. Artaxerxes Mnemon undertakes the reduc. 
tion of Egypt. Ipbicrates the Athenian is appcint- 
ed general of the Athenian troops. The enterpriſe 
miſcarries by the ill conduct of Pharnabaſus the 

Perſian general. 


Cu) RTAXERXES, after having given his peo. 

A ple a relaxation of ſeveral years, had form- 
ed the deſign of reducing Egypt, which had ſhaken off 
the Perlian yoke long before, and made great prepara- 
tions for war for that purpoſe. Achoris, who then 


reigned in Egypt, and had given Evagoras powerful 


aid againſt the Perſians, forefceing the ſtorm, raiſe. 
abundance of troops of his own ſubjects, and took in- 
to his pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxiliary 
ſoldiers, of whom Chabrias had the command (+), 
He had accepted that office without the authority of 
the republic. | 

Pharnabaſus, having been charged with this war, 
ſent to Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged 
himſelf to ferve againſt his maſter, and threatened! the 
republic with the King's reſentment, if he was not 
immediately recalled. He demanded at the ſame time 
Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked vpon 
as one of the moſt excellent captains of his time, tc 
give him the command of the body of Greek troops 
in the ſervice of his maſter. The Athenians, who 
had a great intereſt in the continuance of the King's 
friendſhip, recalled Chabrias, and ordered him upon 
pain of death to repair to Athens by a' certain day, 
Iphicrates was ſent to the Perſian army, 

The preparations of the Perſians went on ſo ſlowly, 
that two whole years elapſed before they entered up- 
on action. (y) Achoris King of Egypt died in that 
time, and was ſucceeded by Pſammuthis, who reign- 
ed but a year. Nephreritus was the next; and four 


. A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 377. Diod. |. 15. p. 328. & 347. 
(x) Car. Nep. in Chab. & in Irhic. ( Euſcb. in Chron. 
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months after Nectanebis, who reigned ten or twelve 
ears. 

C2) Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, 
ſent ambaſſadors thither, to declare to the ſeveral ſtates, 
that the King's intent was, they ſhould all live in peace 
with each other conformably to the treaty of Antal- 
cides, that all garriſons ſhould be withdrawn, and all 
the cities ſuffered to enjoy their liberty under their re- 
ſpective laws. All Greece received this declaration 
with pleaſure, except the Thebans, who refuſed to con- 
form to it. | 

(a) At length, every thing being in a readineſs for 
the invaſion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acæ, 
ſince called Ptole mais, in Paleſtine, the place appoint» 
ed for the general rendezvous. In a review there, the 
army was found to conſiſt of, two. hundred thouſand 
Perlians, under the command of Pharnabaſus, and 
twenty thouſand Greeks under Iphicrates. The for- 
ces at ſea were in proportion to thoſe at land; their 
fleet conſiſting of three hundred galleys, beſides two 
hundred veſſels of thirty oars, and a prodigious num- 
ber of barks to tranſport the neceſſary proviſions for 
the fleet and army. | 

The army and fleet began to move at the ſame time; 
and, .that they might act in concert, they ſeparated 
from each other as little as poſſible. The war was to 
open with the ſiege of Peluſium ; but fo much time 
had been given the Egyptians, that Nettanebis had 
rendered the approach to it impracticable both by ſea 
and land. The fleet therefore, inſtead of making a 
deſcent, as had been projected, failed forwards, and 
entered the mouth of the Nile, called Mendeſium. 
The Nile at that time emptied itſelf into the lea by 
ſeven different channels, of which only two * remain 
at this day; and at each of thoſe mouths there was a 
fort, with a good garriſon, to defend the entrance. 
C2) A. M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. Diod. |. 15. p. 355", 
(4) Diod. J. 15. p. 358. 359. 6 
Damietta and Roſetta. 
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The Mendeſium not being ſo well fortified as that of 
Peluſium, where the enemy was expected to land, the 
deſcent was made with no great difficulty. The fort 
was carried {word in hand, and no quarter given to 
thoſe who were found in it. | 
After this ſignal action, Iphicrates thought it ad- 
viſable to reimbark upon the Nile without loſs of 
time, and to attack Memphis the capital of Egypt. If 
that opinion bad been followed before the Egyptians 
had recovercd the panic, into which ſo formidable an 
invaſion, and the blow already received, had thrown 
them, they had found the capital without any defence, 
it had inevitably fallen into their hands, and all Egypt 
been reconquered But the groſs of the army not be. 
ing arrived, Pharnabaſus believed it neceſſary to wait 
its coming up, and would undertake nothing, till he 
had reaſſembled all his troops; under pretext, that 
they would then be invincible, and that there would 
be no obſtacle capable of withſtanding them. 
Iphicrates, who knew that in affairs of war elpe- 
cially, there are certain favourable and deciſive mo- 
ments, which it is abſolutely proper to ſeize, judged 
quite differently, and in deſpair to ſee an opportunity 
luffered to eſcape, that might never be retrieved, he 
made preſſing inſtances for permiſſion to go at lecaſt 
with the twenty thouſand men under his command. 
Pharnabaſus refuſed to comply with that demand out 
of abject jealouſy ; apprehending, that if the enter- 
priſe ſucceeded, the whole glory of the war would re- 
dound to Iphicrates. This delay gave the Egyptians 
time to look about them. They drew all their troop: 
together into a body, put a good garrifon into Mem- 
phis, and with the rcſt of their army kept the field, 
and haraſſed the Perſians in ſuch a manner, that they 
prevented their advancing farther into the country. 
After which came on the inundation of the Nite, 
which laying all Egypt under water, the Perſians wore 
obliged to return into Phœnicia, having firſt loſt in- 
effectually the beſt part of their troops. 


Thus 


: ? 
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Thus this expedition, which had coſt immenſe 
ſums, and for which the preparations alone had given 
ſo much difficulty for upwards of two years, entirely 


miſcarried, and produced no other effect, than an ir- 


reconcileable enmity between the two generals who 


had the command of it. Pharnabaſus, to excuſe him- 


ſelf, accuſed Iphicrates of having prevented its ſucceſs ; 
and Iphicrates, with much more reaſon, laid all the 
fault upon Pharnabaſus. But well aſſured that the 
Perſian lord would be believed at his court in prefer- 
ence to him, and remembering what had happened to 
Conon, to avoid the fate of that illuſtrious Athenian, 
he choſe to retire ſecretly to Athens in a ſmall veſſel 
which he hired. Pharnabaſus cauſed him to be ac- 
cuſed there, of having rendered the expedition againſt 
Fgypt abortive. The people of Athens made anſwer, 
that if he could be convicted of that crime, he ſhould 
be puniſhed as he deſerved. But his innocence was 
too well known at Athens to give him any diſquiet 
upon that account. It does not appear that he was 
ever called in queſtion about it; and ſome time after, 
the Athenians: declared him ſole admiral of their 
fleet. 

C Moſt of the projects of the Perſian court miſ- 
carried by their ſlowneſs in putting them in execution. 
Their generals hands were tied up, and nothing was 
left to their diſcretion. They had a plan of conduct 
in their inſtructions, from which they did not dare 
to depart. If any accident happened, that had not 
been foreſeen and provided for, they muſt wait for 
new orders from court, and before they arrived, the 
opportunity was entirely loſt. Iphicrates, having ob- 
ſerved that Pharnabaſus took his reſolutions with all 
the preſence of mind and penetration that could be 
deſired in an accompliſhed general (c), aſked bim 
one day, how it happened that he was ſo quick in his 
views, and ſo ſlow in his actions? 17 is, replied Phar- 


% Diod. l.15. p. 358. (c) Ibid. p. 357. 
nabaſus, 
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nabaſus, becauſe my views depend only upon me, but 
their execution upon my maſter. 


Book XII. 


SECT. X. The Lacedeemontans ſend Ageſilaus to the 
aid of Tachos, who had revolted from the Perſians, 
The King of Sparta's actions in Egypt. His death, 
The greateſt part of the provinces revolt againſ} 
Artaxerxes. 


(4d) FTER the battle of Mantinea, both parties, 

A equally weary of the war, had entered into 
a a general peace with all the other ſtates of Greece, up- 
on the King of Perſia's plan, by which the enjoyment 
of its laws and liberties was ſecured to cach city, and 
the Meſſenians included in it, notwithſtanding all the 
oppolition and intrigues of the Lacedemonians to pre- 
vent it. Their rage upon this occaſion ſeparated them 
from the other Greeks. They were the only people 
who reſolved to continue the war, from the hope of 
recovering the whole country of Meſſenia in a ſhort 
time. That reſolution, of which Ageſilaus was the 
author, occaſioned him to be juſtly regarded as a vio- 
lent and obſtinate man, inſatiable of glory and com- 
mand, who was not afraid of involving the republic 
again in ine itable misfortunes, from the neceflity to 
which the want of money expoſed them of borrowing 
great ſums, and of levying great impoſts, inſtead of 
taking the favourable opportunity of concluding a 
peace, and of putting an end to all their evils. 

Ce) Whilſt this paſſed in Greece, Tachos, who had 
aſcended the throne of Egypt, drew together as many 
troops as he could, to defend himſelf againſt the King 
of Perſia, who meditated a new invaſion of Egypt, 
notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his paſt endeavours 
to reduce that kingdom. | 

For this purpoſe Tachos ſent into Greece, and ob- 
tained a body of troops from the Lacedæmonians, 

Cd) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 616.—618. Diod. I. 15. p. 397. —4ot. 


(ce) A. M. 3641- Ant. J. C. 363. Xenoph. de reg. Ageſil. p. 663. 
Cor. Nep. in Age ſil. c. 8. | 
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with Ageſilaus to command them, whom he promiſed 
to make generaliſſimo of his army. The Lacedæmo- 
nians were exaſperated againſt Artaxerxes, from his 
having forced them to include the Meſſenians in the 
late peace, and were fond of taking this occaſion to 
expreſs their reſentment. Chabrias went alſo into the 
ſervice of Tachos, but of his own head, and without 
the republic's participation. 

This commiſſion did Ageſilaus no honour. It was 
thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta, and a 
great captain, who had made his name glorious throvghe 
out the world, and was then more than eighty years 
old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and to ſerve a 
barbarian, who had revolted againſt his maſter. 

When he landed in Egypt, the King's principal ge. 
nerals, and the great ofhicers of his houſe 2, came to his 
ſhip to receive, and make their court to him. The 
reſt of the Egyptians were as ſolicitous to ſee him, 
from the great expectation which the name and re- 
nown of Ageſilaus had excited in them, and came in 
multitudes to the ſhore for that pur poſe. But when, 
inſtead of a great and magnificent prince, according to 
the idea his exploits had given them of him, they ſaw 
nothing ſplendid or majeſtic either in his perſon or e- 
quipage, and ſaw only an old man of a mcan aſpect 
and ſmall body, without any appearance, and dreſſed 
in a bad robe of very coarſe ſtuff, they were ſeized 
with an immoderate diſpoſition to laugh, and applied 
the fable of the mountain in labour to him. 

When he met King Tachos, and had joined his 
troops with thoſe of Egypt, he was very much ſurpri- 
led at not being appointed general of the whole army, 
as he expected, but only of the foreign troops; that 
Chabrias was made general of the ſea forces; and that 
Tachos retained the command in chief to himſelf, 
which was not the only mortification he had to ex- 
perience. 

Tachos came to a reſolution to march into Phœni- 
tia, thinking it more adviſable to make that _ 

the 
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the ſeat of the war, than to expect the enemy in E. 

gypt. Ageſilaus, who knew better, repreſented to 
him in vain, that his affairs were not ſufliciently eſta. 
bliſhed to admit his removing out of his dominions; 


that he would do much better to remain in them, an 


content himſelf with acting by bis generals in the ene. 
my's country. Tachos deſpiſed this wiſe counſel, and 
expreſſed no leſs diſregard for him on all other occa- 
ſions. Ageſilaus was To much incenſed at fuch con- 
duct, that he joined the Egyptians, Who had taken 
arms againſt him adoring his abſence, and had placed 
NeQanebis his * couſin upon the throne. Agefilans, 
abandoning the King, to whoſe aid he had been ſent, 
and joining the rebel, who had dethroned him, alled. 

ed in juſtification of himſelf, that he was ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the Egyptians and that they, having ta- 
ken up arms againſt Tachos, he was not at liberty to 
ſerve againſt them without new orders from Sparta, 
He diſpatched expreſſes thither ; and the inſtructions 
he received, were to act as he ſhould judge moſt ad- 
vantageous for his country. He immediately declarcd 
for Nectanebis. Tachos, obliged to quit Egypt, re- 
tired to Sidon, from whence he went to the court of 
Perſia, Artaxerxes not only forgave him his fault, 
but added to his clemency the command of his ti cops 
againſt the rebels. 

Ageſilaus covered ſo criminal a conduct with the 
veil of the public utility. But, ſays Plutarch, remove 
that deluſive blind, the moſt juſt and only true name 
which can be given the action, is that of perfidy and 
treaſon. It is true, the Lacedæmonians, making the 
glorious and the good conſiſt principally in the ſervice 
of their. country, which they idolized, knew no other 
juſtice than what tended to the augmentation of th: 
grandeur cf Sparta, and the extending of its domi. 
pions. I am ſurpriſed ſo judicious an author as Xcno- 


phon ſhould endeavour to palliate a conduct of thi 
| Kind, by ſaying only, that Ageſilaus attached himſclF 


Diodorus call; him his ſon; Plutarch, his coulin, 


2 
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to that of the two kings, who ſeemed the belt affect- 
ed to Greece. 

At the ſame time, a third prince of the city of 
Mendes ſet up for himſelf, to diipute the crown with 
Nectanebis. This new competitor had an army of 
an hundred thouſand men to ſupport his pretenſions. 
Agelilaus gave his advice to attack them, before they 
were exerciſed and diſciplined. Had that counſe! been 
followed, it had been eaſy to have defeated a body of 
people, raiſed in haſte, and without any experience 
in war. But Nectanebis imagined, . that Ageſilaus on- 
ly gave him this advice to betray him in conſcquence, 
as he had done Tachos. He therefore gave his ene- 
my time to diſcipline his troops; who ſoon after redu- 
ced him to retire into a city, fortified with good walls, 
and of very great extent. Agelilaus was obliged to 
follow him thither; where the Mendelian prince be- 
ſieged them. Nectanebis would then have attacked 
the enemy before his works which were begun were 
advanced, and preſſed Ageſtlaus to that purpoſe ; but 
he refuſed his compliance at firſt, which extremely 
augmented the ſuſpicions conccived of kim. At length, 
when he ſaw the work in a ſufficient forwardneſs, and 
that there remained only as much ground. between the 
two ends of the line, as the troops within the city might 
occupy, drawn up in battle, he told Nectanebis, that 
it was time to attack the enemy; that their own lines 
would prevent their ſurrounding him, and that the in- 
terval between them was exactly the ſpace he wanted, 
for ranging his troops in ſuch a manner, as they 
might all act together effectively. The attack was ex- 
ecuted according to Ageſilaus's expectatiin ; the be- 
ſiegers were beaten, and from thenceforth Ageſilaus 
conducted all the operations of the war with ſo much 


ſucceſs, that the enemy- prince was always overcome, 
and at laſt taken priſoner. 


Cf The following winter, after having well eſta- 


Cf) A. M. 3643. Ant. J. Go 361. 
liſhed 
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bliſbed Nectanebis, he imbarked to return for Lace. 
dæmon, and was driven by contrary winds upon the 
coaſt of Africa, into a place called the port of Me. 
nelaus, where he fell ſick and died, at the age of four. 
ſcore and four years. He had reigned forty-one of 
them at Sparta; and of thoſe forty-one, he had paſſed 
thirty with the reputation of the greateſt and moſt 
powerful of all the Greeks, and had been looked upon 
as the leader and king of almoſt all Greece, till the 
battle of Leuctra. His latter years did not entirely 
ſupport the reputation he had acquired; and Xeno. 
phon, in his elogium of this prince, wherein he gives 
him the preference to all other captains, has been 
found to exaggerate his virtues, and extenuate his 
faults too much. 

The body of Ageſilaus was carried to Sparta, 
Thoſe who were about him not having honey, with 
which it was the Spartan cuſtom to cover the bodies 
they would embalm, made uſe of wax in its {tead, 
His ſon Archidamus ſucceeded to the throne, which 
continued in his houſe down to Agis, who was the 
fifth king of the line of Ageſilaus. 

Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greateſt 
part of the provinces in ſubjection to Ferlia revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary oc- 
caſion of this defection. That prince, of him{clt, 
was good, equitable, and benevolent. He loved his 
people, and was beloved by them. He had abundance 
of mildneſs, and ſweetneſs of temper in his character; 
but that eaſineſs degenerated into ſloth and luxury, and 
particularly in the latter years of his life, in which he 
diſcovercd a diſlike for all buſineſs and application, 
from whence, the good qualities, which he otherwite 
poſſeſſed, as well as his beneficent intentions, became 
uſeleſs, and without effect. The nobility and gover- 
nors of provinces, abuſirg his favour, and the intir- 
mities of his great age, oppreſſed the people, treated 
them with inſolence and cruclty, loaded them with 

taxes, 
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taxes, and did every thing in their power to render 
the Perſian yoke in upportabie. 

The diſcontent became general, and broke out, 
after long ſuffering, almoſt at the ſame time on all 
des. Aſia Minor, Syria, Phœnicia, and many other 
provinces, declared themſelves openly, and took up 
arms. The principal leaders of the conſpiracy were 
Ariobarzanes Prince of Phrygia, Mauſolus King of 
Caria, Orontes Governor of Myſia, and Autopbradates 
Governor of Lydia. Datames, of whom mention has 
been made before, and who commanded in Cappado- 
cia, was alſo engaged ia it. By this means, half the 
revenues of the ctown were on a ſudden diverted into 
different channels, and the remainder did not fuffice 
for the expences of a war againlt the revolters, had 
they acted in concert. But their union was of no 
long continuance ; and thole who had been the firſt, 
and moſt zealous in ſhaking off the yoke, were alfo 
the foremoſt in reſuming it, and in betraying the in- 
tereſts of the others, to make their peace with the 
King. 

The provinces of Aſia Minor, on withdrawing 
from their obedience, had entered into a confederacy 
for their mutual defence, and had choſen Orontes go. 
rernor of Myſia for their general. They had allo re- 
ſolved to add twenty thouſand foreign troops to thoſe 
of the country, and had charged tne ſame Orontes 
with the cate of raiſing them. But when he had got 
the money for that ſervice into his hands, with the 
addition of a year's pay, he kept it for himſelf, and 
delivered to the King the perſons who had brought it 
from the revolted provinces. 

Rheomithras, another of the chiefs of Aſia Minor, 
being lent into * Egypt to negotiate ſuccours, com- 
mitted a treachery of a like nature. Having brought 
from that country five hundred talents and fifty ſhips 
of war, he aſſembled the principal revolters at Leucas, 


of the PERSIANS and GRECIANS, 


* Diodorus ſays he was ſent to Tachos, but it is more likely that it 
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a city of Aſia Minor, under pretence of giving them 
an account of his negotiation, ſeized them all, deli- 
vered them to the King to make his peace, and kept 
the money he had received in Egypt for the confede. 
racy. Thus this formidable revolt, which had brought 
the Perſian empire to the very brink of ruin, diſll. 
ved of itſelf, or, to ſpeak | more properly, was ſuſpend. 
ed for ſome time. 


308 


SECT. XI. Troubles at the court of Artaxerxes cen. 
cerning his ſucceſſr. Death of that prince. 
(2) HE end of Artaxerxes's reign abounded 

with cabals. The whole court were divi- 
ded into factions in favour of one or other of bis ſons, 
who pretended to the ſucceſſion. He had an hundred 
and fifty by his concubines, who were in number three 
hundred and ſixty, and three by his lawful wife Atol: 
ſa; Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus. To put a top to 
theſe practices, he declared Darius the eldeſt, his ſuc- 
ceſſor. And to remove all cauſe of diſputing that 
prince's right after his death, he permitted him to el- 
fume from henceforth the title of Xi»g, and to wear 
the royal“ tiara, But the young prince was for ha- 
ving ſomething more real. Beſides which, the refuſal 
of Artaxerxes to give him one of his concubine;, 
whom he had demanded, had extremely incenſed him; 
and he formed a conſpiracy againſt his father's liiz, 
wherein he engaged fiity of his brothers. 

It was Tiribaſus, ot whom mention has been made 
ſeveral times in the preceding volume, who contribu- 
ted the molt to his taking fo unnatural a relolution, 
from a like ſubject of diſcontent againſt the King; 
who, having promiſed to give him firſt one of |is 

daughters, in marriage, and then another, broke bi 


(2) Plot. in Artaxerx. p. 1024,1027-; Diod. I. 15. p. 400. ; Julia. 
ies t. 0.3. 

* This tiara was a nk or kind of head · dreſs, with the iy ume 
of feathers ſtending vpriche upon it. The ſeven. counſellors Be ] 
* of feathers. uh = they wore aſlant, and before. All ces 
wore them aſlant, and behiud. | 
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word both times, and married them himſelf; ſuch ab- 
ominable inceſts being permitted at that time in Per- 
ſa, the religion of the nation not prohibiting them. 
The number of the conſpirators was already very 
great, and the day fixed for the execytion, when an 
eunuch, well informed of the whole plot, diſcovered 
it to the King. Upon that information, Artaxerxes 
thought it would be highly imprudent to deſpiſe ſo 
great a danger by neglecting a {trick inquiry into it; 
but that it would be much more ſo, to give credit to 
it without certain and unqueſtionable proof. He al- 
ſured himfelf of it with his own eyes. The conſpi- 
rators were ſuffered to enter the King's apartment, 
and then ſeized. Darius and all his accomplices were 
puniſhed as they deſerved. 
After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. 
Three of his brothers were competitors, Artaſpes, 
Ochus, and Arſames, The two firſt pretended to the 
throne in right of birth, being the fons of the Queen. 
The third had the King's favour, who tenderiy loved 
him, though only the fon of a concubine. Ochus, 
prompted by his reſtleſs ambition, ſtudicd perpetual- 
ly the means to rid himſelf of both his rivals. As 
he was equaliy cunning and cruel, he employed his 
craft and artifice againſt Ariaſpes, and his cruelty 
againſt Arſames. Knowing the former to be ex- 
tiemely ſimple and credulous, he made the eunuchs 
of the palace, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
threaten him fo terribly in the name of the King his 
father, that expecting every moment to be treated as 
Darius had been, he poiſoned hiniſelf to avoid it. 
After this, there remained only Arlames to give him 
umbrage, becauſe his father, and ali the world, con— 
ſdered that prince as moſt worthy of the throne, 
from his ability and other excellent qualities, Him 
* cauſed to be aſſaſſinated by Harpates, fon of IJiri- 
alus. 
This loſs, which followed cloſe upon the other, -and 
| D 2 the 
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the exceeding wickedneſs with which both were at. 


. tended, gave the old King a grief that proved mortal; 


nor is it ſurpriſing, that, at his age, he ſhould not have 
ſtrength enough to ſupport ſo great an affliction, 
Ch) He ſunk under it into his tomb, after a reign of 
forty three years, which might have been called hap. 
py, if not interrupred by many revolts. That of his 
ſucceſſor will be no leſs diſtui bed with them. 


SECT. XII. Canſes of the frequent inſurrections and 
revolts in the Perſtan empire, | 


Have taken care in relating the ſeditions that hap- 
pened in the Perſian empire, to obſerve from time 
to time the abuſes which occaſioned them. But as 
theſe revoits were more frequent than ever in the lut- 
ter ycars, and will be more fo, eſpecially in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign, I thought it would be proper to unite 
here, under the ſame point of view, the ditferent 
cauſes of ſuch Ae se, which foretel the ap- 
proaching decline of the Perſian empire. 5 
I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
kings of Perſia abandoned themſelves more and more 
to the charms of voluptuouſneſs and luxury, and the 
deiights of an indolent and inactive life. Shut up ge- 
nerally in their palaces amongit women, and a croud 
of flatterers, they contented themſelves with enjoying, 
in ſoft effeminate eaſe and idleneſs, the pleaſure of 
univerſal command, and made their grandeur contilt 
in the ſplendid glare of riches, and an expenſive mag- 
nificence. | 
II. They were beſides princes of no great talents 
for the conduct of affairs, of ſmall capacity to govern, 
and void of taſte for glory. Not having a ſufficicnt 
extent of mind to animate all the parts of ſo vaſt an 
empire, nor abillty to ſupport the weight of it, they 


tiansferred to their cflicers the cares of public bulls 


neſs, the fatigues of commanding armics, and the 


YA. M. 3643. Ant. J. C. 361. 
dangers 
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dangers which attend the execution of great enter- 
priſes ; confining their ambition to bearing alone the 
lofty title of the great king, and the king of kings. 
III. The great offices of the crown, the govern- 
ment of the provinces, the command of armies, were 
generally beſtowed upon people without either ſervice 
or merit. It was the credit of the favourites, the ſe- 


cret intrigues of the court, the ſolicitations of the 


women of the palace, which determined the choice of 
the perſons who were to fill the moſt important poſts 
of the empire, and appropriated the rewards due to 
the officers who had done the ſtate real ſervice, to their 
own creatures. 

IV. Theſe courtiers, often out of a baſe, mean jea- 
louſy of the merit, that gave them umbrage, and re- 
proached their ſmall abilities, removed their rivals'from 
public employments, and rendercd their talents uſeleſs 
to the ſtate. Sometimes they would even cauſe their 
fidelity to be ſuſpected by falſe informations, bring 
them to trial, as criminals againſt the ſtate, and force 
the King's moſt faithful ſervants, for their defence 
againſt their calumniators, to ſeek their ſafety in re- 
volting, and in turning thofe arms againſt their prince, 
which they had ſo often made triumph for his glory, 
and the ſervice of the empire. | 

V. The. miniſters, to hold the generals in depen- 
dence, reſtrained them under ſuch limited orders as 
obliged them to let flip the occaſions of conquering, 
and prevented them, by attending new orders, from 
puſhing their advantages. They alſo often made them 
reſponfible for their bad ſucceſs, after having let them 
want every thing neceſſary to the ſervice, 

VI. The kings of Perſia had extremely degenera. 
ted from the frugality of Cyrus, and the ancient Per- 
ftians, who contcnted themſelves with creſſes and ſal- 
lads for their food, and water for their dlink. The 
whole nobility had been infected with the contagion 


* Pharnabaſus, Titibaſus, Datames, &c, 
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of this example. In retaining the ſingle meal of their 
anceſtors, they made it laſt during the greateſt part of 
the day, and prolonged it far into the night, by drink- 
ing to exceſs; and far fiom being aſhamed of drunken- 
neſs, they made it their glory, as we have ſeen in the 
example of young Cyrus. 

VII. The extieme remoteneſs of the provinces, 
which extended from the Caſpian and Euxine, to the 
Red ſea and A#ihiopia, and trom the rivers Ganges and 
Indus to the Agean fea, was a gicat obſtacle to the 
fidelity and affection. of the people, who never had 
tlie ſatisfaction to enjoy the preſence of their maſters; 
who knew them only by the weight of their taxations, 
and by the pride and avarice of their ſatraps or go- 
vernors; and who, ii tranſporting themſclves to the 
court, to make thei demands and complaints there, 
could not hope to find acceſs to princes, who believed 
it contributed to the majeſty of their perſons to make 
themſelves inacceſſible and inviſible. | 

VIII. The multitude of the provinces in ſobjection 
to Perſia, did not compole an uniform empire, nor the 
regular body of a ſtate, whole members were united 
by the common ties of intereſts, manners, language, 
and religion, and animated with the ſame ſpirit of go- 
vernment, under the guidance of the fame laws. It 
was rather a confuled, disjointed, tumultuous, and 
even forced aſſemblage of diftercnt nations, formerly 
free and independent; of whom ſome, who were torn 
from their native countries, and the ſepulchres of their 
forefathers, ſaw themlelves with pain tranſported into 
unknown regions, or amongſt enemies, where they per- 
ſevered to rctain their own laws and cuſtoms, and a 
form of government peculiar to themſelves. Theſe 


Book X11, 


different nations, who not only lived without any 
common tie or 1clation amongſt them, but with a 
diverſity of manners and worſhip, and often with an- 
tipathy of characters and inclinations, deſired no- 
thing ſo ardently as their liberty, and re-eſtablithment 
in their own countries. All thele people theretoie 

| wee 
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were unconcerned for the preſervation of an empire, 
which was the ſole obſtacle to their ſo warin and juſt 
deſires, and could not affect a government that treated 
them always as ſtrangers and ſubjected nations, and 
never gave them any ſhare in its authority or privi- 
leges. | | 

IX. The extent of the empire, and its remoteneſs 
from the court, made it neccflary to give the viceroys 
of the frontier-provinces a veiy great authority in eve- 
ry branch of government, to raiſe ard pay armies z 
to impoſe tribute; to adjudge the differences of cities, 
rovinces, and vaſſal-kings ; and to make treaties with 
the neighbouring ſtates. A power fo extenſive and 
almoſt independent, in which they continued many 
years without being changed, and without colleagues 
or council to deliberate upon the affairs of their pro- 
vinces, accuſtomed them to the pleaſure of commands 
ing abſolutely, and of reigning. In conſequence of 
which, it was with great repugnance they ſubmitted to 
be removed from their governments, and often endea- 
voured to ſupport themſelves in them by force of arms. 
X. The governors of provinces, the generals of ar- 
mies, and all the other officers and miniſters, thought 
it for their honour, to imitate in their equipages, tables, 
moveables, and habits, the pomp and ſplendor of the 
court in which they had been educated. To ſupport 
ſo deſtructive a pride, and to furniſh out expences ſo 
much above the fortunes of private perſons, they were 
reduced to oppreſs the ſubjects under their juriſdiction 
with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and the 
ſhametul traffic of a public venality, that ſet thoſe of- 
fices to ſale for money, which ought to have been 
granted only to merit. All that vanity laviſhed, or 
luxury exhauſted, was made good by mean arts, and 

the violent rapaciouſneſs of an inſatiable avarice. 
Thele groſs irregularities, and abundance of others, 
which remained without remedy, and which were dai- 
ly augmented by impunity, tied the people's patience, 
and gccalioned a general diſcontent amongſt them, 
the 
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forerunner of the ruin of ſtates. Their juſt 
8 long time deſpiſed, were followed by an 
open rebellion of ſeveral nations, who endeavoured to 
do themſelves that juſtice by force, which was refuſed 
to their remonſtrances. In ſuch a conduct, they fail. 


ed in the ſubmiſſion and fidelity which ſubjects owe to 


reigns ; but Paganiſm did not carry its lights 
and — not capable of ſo ſublime a perfection, 


u hich was reſerved for a religion that teaches, that no 


retext, no injuſtice, no vexation, can ever authoriſe 
the rebellion of a people againſt their prince, 
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PEKRSIANS and GRECIANS, 


SECT. I. Ochus aſcends the throne of Perſia, His 
cruelties. Revelt of ſeveral nations. 


HE more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
; was honoured and revered throughout the 
whole empire, the more Ochus believed he 
had reaſon to fear for himſelf ; convinced that, in ſuc - 
eeeding to him, he ſhould not find the ſame favourable 
diſpoſitions in the people and nobility, of whom he 
had made himſelf the horror, by the murder of his two 
brothers. (a) To prevent that averſion from occa- 
lloning his excluſion, he prevailed upon the eunuchs, 
and others about the King's perſon, to conceal his 
death from the public. He began, by taking upon 
himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs, giving orders, and 
ſcaling decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, as if he had 
been ftill alive; and by one of thoſe decrees, he cau- 
{{d himſelf to be proclaimed King throughout tre 
whole empire, always by the order of Artaxerxes. 
After having governed in this manner almoſt ten 
months, believing himſelt ſufhciently eſtabliſhed, be at 
length declared the death of his father, and a{cended the 
throne, taking upon himſclf the name of Artax- 
erxes (b). Authors, however, moſt frequently give 
tim that of Gchus, by which name I ſhall generally 
call hun in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
(a) Polyæn. ſtrateg. vii. (b) A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. 
| Ochus 
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Ochus was the moſt cruel and wicked of all the 
* of his race, as his actions ſoon explained. In 
a very ſhort time the palace and the whole empire 
were filled with his murders. cc) To remove from 
the revolted provinces all means of ſetting ſome other 
of the royal family upon the throne, and to rid him- 
ſelf at once of all trouble, that the princes and prin- 


ceſſes of the blood might occaſion him, he put them 
all to death, without regard to ſex, age, or proximi- | 


ty of blood. He cauſed his own ſiſter Ocha, whoſe 
daughter he had married, to be buried alive Cd), and 

having ſhut up one of his uncles, with an hundred of 
bis fons and grandſons in a court of the palace, he or. 
dered them all to be thot to death with arrows, only 
becauſe thoſe princes were much eſteemed by the Per- 
ſians for their probity and valour. That uncle is ap- 
parently the father of Siſygambis, the mother of Darius 


Codomannus : e) for Quintus Curtius tells us, that | 
Ochus had cauſed fourſcore of her brothers, with their 


father, to be maſſacred in one day. He treated with 
the fame barbarity, throughout the whole empire, all 


thoſe who gave him any umbrage, ſparing none of | 


the nobility whom he ſuſpected of the leatt diſcontent 
whatſoever. 

Cf) The cruelties exerciſcd by Ochus, did not de- 
liver bim from inquictude. 
one of the Afiatic provinces, engaged Chares the 4- 
thenian, who commanded a flect and a body of troops 
in thoſe parts, to aſſiſt him, and with his aid detcated 
an army of feventy thouſand men ſent by the King to 
reduce him. Artabaſus, in reward of ſo great a fer- 
vice, made Chares a preſent of money to detray the 
whole expences of his armament. The King of Per- 
fa reſented exceedingly this conduct of the Ath enians 
in regard to him. "They were at that time employ ed 
in the war of the allies. The King's menace to j in 


Cc) Juſtin, I. 10. e. 3. 
Cur. I. 10. c. 5. 


434. 


6a? Val. Max. I. 9. c. 2. e) Quin, 
Cf) A. M. 364% Ant. J. 356. Diod. I. 16. p. 433 
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their enemies with a numerous army, obliged them to 
recall Chares. 

(g Artabaſus, being abandoned by them, had re- 
courſe to the Thebans, of whom he obtained five 
thouſand men that he took into his pay, with Pam- 
menes to command them. This reinforcement put 
him into a condition to acquire two other victories 
over the King's troops. Thyle two actions did the 

Theban troops, and their commander, great honour. 
Thebes mult have been extremely incenſed againſt the 
King of Perſia, to ſend ſo pow er ful a ſuccour to his 
enemies, at a time when that republic was engaged in 
a war with the Phocæans. It was perhaps an effect of 
their policy, to render themſclves more formidable, 
and to enhance the price of their alliance. (4) It is 
certain, that, ſoon after, they made their peace with 
the King, who paid them three hundred talents, that 
is to ſay, three hundred thouſand crowns. Artaba— 
ſus, deſtitute of all ſupport, was overcome at laſt, and 
obliged to take refuge with Philip in Macedon. 

Ochus, being delivered at levgth from ſo dangerous 
an enemy, turned all his th: wg3nts on the ſide "of E- 
gypt, that had revolted long be oe. About the ſame 
time, ſeveral conſiderable events happened in Greece, 
which have little or no relation with the affairs of Per- 
fra, I ſhall infert them here; after which I ſhall re- 
turn to the reign of Ochus, not to interrupt the icries 
of his hiſtory, 


SECT. II. Var of the allies againſt the Athenians. 
(i) ONE few years after the revolt of Afia Mi- 
nor, of which I have bcen ipeaking, in the 
third year of the hundred and fiftieth Olympiad, Chio, 
Cos, Khodes, and Watt, took op. areas. againlt 
Athens, upon which till then they had depended. To 
reduce them, they employed both gre: it forces and 
great captains, Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus. 
(g) A M. 3651. Ant. J. C. 353. Y Dov. I. 16. p. 438. 

i) A. NM. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. 6 

They 
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They were the laſt of the Athenian generals who 
did honour to their country; no one after them being 
diſtinguiſhed by merit or reputation. 

(k) CHABRI1AS had already acquired a great name, 


when having been ſent againſt the Spartans to the aid 


of the Thebans, and ſeeing himſelf abandoned in the 


battle by the allies, who had taken to flight, he (ut: | 
tained alone the charge of the enemy; his ſoldiers, 


by his order, having cloſed their files with one knee 


upon the ground covered with their bucklers, and pre. 
ſented their pikes in front, in ſuch a manner, that | 


they could not be broke, and Ageſilaus, though vie. 
torious, was obliged to retire. "The Athenians erect 
ed a ſtatue to Chabrias in the attitude he had foughr.. 
IPHICRATFS was of very mean extraction, his fa- 
ther having been a ſhoemaker. But in a tree city like 
Athens, merit was the ſole nobility, This perſon 
may be truly faid to be the ſon of his actions. Having 
ſignalized hinifelf in a naval combat, wherein he was 


only a private ſoldier, he was ſoon after employed | 


with diſtinction, and honoured with a command. In 


a proſecution carried on againſt him before the judges, | 


his accuſer, who was one of the deſcendents of Har- 
modius, and made very great uſe of his anceſtor's 
name, having reproached him with the baſeneſs of his 
birth; Yes, replied he, the nobility of my family be- 
gins in me: that of yours ends in you. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Cotys, King of "Thrace. 

CL) He is 4 ranked with the greateſt men of Greece, 
eſpecially in what regards the knowledge of war and 
military diſcipline. He made ſeveral uſcful alterations 
in the ſoldiers armour. Before him, the buck!crs 


cor Nep. in Chab. c. 1, 
Nep. in Iphic. c. 1. 

* Hzxc extrema fuit ætas mn Athenienſium, Iphicretis, 
Chabriz, Timothei: neque poſt :]1051um obitum quiſquam dux in Ila urbe 
fuit dignus memoria. Cor. Nep in Tunctb. c. 4. 

F Iphicrates Athenientis, non tam maęnitudine rerum geſtarum. quam 

diſeipliua militari nobilitatus eſt. Fuit enim talis dux, ut non {lum 
ztaus ſox cum prinus comparasetur, fed ne de majoribus natu quiu« 
quiſquam anteponeretur. Cor. Nep. 


(1) Diod. I. 15. p. 360. Cots 
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were very long and heavy, and for that reaſon were 
too great a burden, and extremely trouhleſome: he 
had them made ſhorter and lighter, ſo that, without 
expoſing the body, they added to its force and agllity. 
On the contrary, he lengthened the pikes and ſwords, 
to make them capable of reaching the enemy at a 
greater diſtance. He alſo changed the cuiraſſes; and 
inſtead of iron and braſs, of which they were made 
before, he cavſed them to be made of flax, It is not 
eaſy to conceive how ſuch armour could defend the 
ſoldiers, or be any ſecurity againſt wounds. But that 
flax being ſoaked in vinegar, mingled with fait, was 
prepared in ſuch a manner, that it grew hard, and be- 
came impenetrable either to ſword or fire. "The uſe 
of it was common among!t ſeveral nations. 

No troops were ever better exercifed or diſciplined 
than thoſe of Iphicrates. He kept then always in 
action, and, in times of peace and tranquility, made 
them perform all the neceſſary evolutions, either iu 
attacking the enemy, or defending themſelves; in lay- 
ing ambuſcade., or avoiding them ; in keeping their 
ranks even in the purſuit of the enemy, without aban- 
doning themſelves to an ardor which often becomes 
pernicious, or to raily with ſucceſs after having begun 
to break and give way. 80 that when battle was to 
be given, all was in motion with admirabie prompti— 
tude and order. Tie officers and ſoldiers die them- 
ſelves up without any trouble, and even in the heat of 
action performed their parts, as the mosi able gene- 
ral would have directed them. A ment very rate, as 
have been informed, but very eſtig able; as it con- 
tributes more than can be iinagined to the gaining of 
a battle, and implies a very uncommon fupetiocity of 
ger1us in the general. 

11MOTHEUS was the fon of Conon, ſo much ccle- 
brated for his great actions, and the important ſervices 
he nad rendered his country. * He did nut degone- 

| Late 

Hic a patre acceptam gloriam multis auxit virturbos - Fuit enim 

diſertus, impiger, labor eius, rei militarts petites, neque minus cwitatis 
jeg dx. Cor. Nep. c. 1» 8 
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rate from his father's reputation, either for his merit 


in the field, or his ability in the government of 
ſtate ; but he added to thoſe excellencies, the g 
which reſults from the talents of the mind, having 
tinguiſhed himſelf particularly by the gift of eloque 
and a taſte for the ſciences. 

(m) No captain at firſt ever experienced leſs 
himſelf the inconſtancy of the fortune of war. 
had only to undertake an enterpriſe to accomplii 


the 
lory 
dile 


nce, 


than 
He 


h it. 


Succeſs perpetually attended his views and delires, 


Such uncommon proſperity did not fail to excite 
louſy. 
ſerved, cauſed him to be painted aſleep, with For 
by him taking cities for him in nets. Timotheu 
torted coldly, I take places in my ſleep, what 


more ſeriouſly, and angry with thoſe who prete 


jea- 


Thoſe who envied him, as I have already ob- 


tune 


re. 
[hall ; 
I do when I am awake ? He took the thing atterw 


to leſſen the glory of his actions, declared in public, 


that he did not owe his ſucceſs to Fortune, but to 
felt. 


tirely, and he was never ſucceſsful afterwards. 
were the chiefs employed in the war of the allies. 
(n) The war and the campaign opened wit! 
ſiege of Chio. Chares commanded the land, and 
brias the ſea forces. All the allies exerted them! 
in ſending aid to that ifland. 


endeavours of the enemy. The other galleys 
afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He wa 
mediately ſurrounded on all tides, and his veſſe 
ceedingly damaged by the aſſaults of the enemy. 


Chabrias, having force 
the paſſage, entered the port, notwithſtanding all the 


him- 
That goddeſs, ſays Plutarch, offended at bis 
pride and arrogance, abandoned him afterwards en- 
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might have ſaved himſelf by fwimming to the Atie- 
nian flect, as his ſoldiers did; but, from a miſtaken 


(m ) Plut. in Sylla, p. 474 8 
Chab. C. 4+ 


(#) Diod. 1. 16. p. 412. ; Cor. Nep. in 


Fimotheus Cononis filius, cum belli laude non inferior fuit]et quan 


pater, ad cam laudem doctrinæ et ingenii gloriam adjecit. Cic. 
He. n. 116. . 
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principle of glory, he thought it inconſiſtent with the 
duty of a general to abandon his veſſel in ſuch a man- 
ner, and preferred a death glorious in his ſenſe, to a 
ſhameful flight. 

This firſt attempt having miſcarried, both ſides ap- 
lied themſelves vigorouſly to making new prepara- 
tions. The Athenians fitted out a fleet of ſixty gal- 
leys, and appointed Charcs to command it, and armed 
ſixty more under Iphicrates and Timotheus. The 
fleet of the allies conſiſted of an hundred fail. After 
having ravaged ſeveral iflands belonging to the Athe- 
nians, where they made a great booty, they ſat down 
before Samos. The Athenians on their ſide, having 
united al! their forces, beſieged Byzantium. The al- 
lies made all poſſible haſte to its relief. The two 
fleets being in view of each other, prepared to fight, 
when ſuddenly a violent ſtorm aroſe; notwithſtanding 
which, Charcs reſolved to advance againſt the enemy. 
The two other captains. who had more prudence and 
experience than him, thought it improper to hazaid a 
battle in ſuch a conjuncture. Chares, enraged at their 
not following his advice, called the ſoldiers to wit 
nels, that it was not his fault they did not fight the 
enemy. He was naturally vain, oftentatious, and full 
of himſcif; one who exaggerated his own ſervices, 
depretiated thoſe of others, and arrogated to himſelf 
tne whole glory of ſucceſſes. He wrote to Athens 
againſt his two colleagues, and accuicd them of cow- 
ardice and treaſon. ' Upon his complaint, the people, 
* capricious, warm, ſuſpicious, and naturaily jealous 
of ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their extraordinary 
merit or authority, recalled thoſe two generals, and 
brought them to a trial. 

The faction of Chares, which was very powerful 
at Athens, having declared agairſt Timotheus, he was 
ſemenced to pay a-fine of an hundred talents ; a 


Populus acer, ſuſpicax, mobilis, adverſarius, invidus etiam poten- 
ur, domum revocat. Cor. Nep. 


T An hundred thouſand crowns, 
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worthy reward for the noble diſintereſtedneſs he had 
ſhewn upon another occalion, in bringing home to his 
country twelve hundred talents * of booty taken from 
the enemy, without the leaſt deduction for bimſclf. 
He could bear no longer the ſight of an ungrate fol 
city; and being too poor to pay ſo great a fine, retired 
to Chalcis. After his death, the people touched with 
repentance, mitigated the fine to ten talents, which 


Book XIII. 


they made his ſon Conon pay, to rebuild a certain past 


of the walls. Thus, by an event ſuſhciently odd, 
thoſe very walls which bis grandfather had rebuilt 
with the ſpoils of the enemy, the grandſon, to the 
tame of Athens, repaired in part at his own expence, 

Co) Iphicrates was alſo obliged to anſwer for him. 
ſelf before the judges. It was vpon this occaſion, tha: 
Ariſtophon, another Athenian captain, accuſed him 
of having betrayed and fold the fleet under his com- 
mand. Iphicrates, with the confidence an eſtabliſhed 
reputation inſpires, aſked him, /iuld you have com- 
mitted a treaſon of this nature? No, replied Ariito- 
phon; I am a man of toe much honour fer ſuch an 
action! How, replied Iphicrates, could iphicrates di 
what Ariſtophon would not do? 

Cp) He did not only employ the force of arguments 
in his defence, he called in alſo the aſſiſtance of arms. 
Inſtructed by his colleaguc's ill ſucceſs, he ſaw plain) 
that it was more neceſſary to intimidate than convince 
his judges. He poſted round the place where they 
aſſembled, a number of young perſons, armed with 
poniards, which they took care to ſhew from time 
to time. They could not reſiſt ſo forcible and trium- 
phant a kind of eloquence, and diſmiſſed him acquit- 
ted of the charge. When he vas after wards repreaci- 
ed with ſo violent a proceeding ; I had been a fool iu- 
aced, ſaid he, if having made war ſucceſsfully Ver 
the Athenians, I had neglected doing fo fer myjelf. 

. Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was leſt 
Fe,) Ariſt. het. I. 2. e. 22 Y Polyan, trateg. I. 3. 
* Twelve hundted thouland crowns, | ; 
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ſole general of the whole army, and was in a condi- 
tion to have advanced the Athenian affairs very much 
in the Helleſpont, if he had known how to reſiſt the 
magnificent offers of Artabaſus. That viceroy, who 
had revolted in Aſia Minor againſt the King of Perſia 
his maſter, beſieged by an army of ſeventy thouſand 
men, and juſt upon the point of being ruined from 
the inequality of his forces, corrupted Chares. That 
general, who had no thoughts but of enriching bim- 
ſelf, marched directly to the aſſiſtance of Artabaſus, 
effectually relieved him, and received a reward fuitable 
to the ſervice. This action of Chares was treated as 
a capital crime. He had not only abandoned the ſer- 
vice of the republic for a foreign. war, but offended 
the Kirg of Perſia, who threatened by his ambaſſa- 
dors to equip three hundred fail of ſhips in favour of 
the iſlanders allied againſt Athens. The credit of 
Chares faved him again upon this, as it had done feve- 
ral times before upon like occaſions. The Athenians 
intimidated by the King's menaces, applied themſelves 

ſeriouſly to prevent their effects by a general peace. 
Prior to theſe menaces, Iſocrates bad earneſtly re- 
commended this treaty to them in a fine diſcourſe (g), 
which is ſtill extant, wherein he gives them excellent 
advice. He reproaches them with great liberty, as 
does Demoſthenes in almoſt all his orations, of aban- 
doning themſelves blindly to the inſinuations of ora- 
tors, who flatter their paſſions, whilſt they treat thoſe 
with contempt, who give them the moſt ſalutary 
counſels, He applies himſelf particularly to correct 
in them their violent paſſion for the augmentation of 
their power, and dominion over the people of Greece, 
which had been the ſource of all their misfortunes. 
He recalls to their remembrance thoſe happy days, ſo 
glorious for Athens, in which their anceſtors, out of 
a noble and generous diſintereſtedneſs, ſacrificed every 
thing for the ſupport of the common liberty, and the 
preſervation of Greece; and compares them with the 

(4) De pace, ſeu ſocialis. 

Ee 3 preſent 
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preſent ſad times, wherein the ambition of Sparta, and 
afterwards that of Athens, had ſueceſſively plunged 
both ſtates into the greateſt misfortunes. He repre— 
ſents to them, that the real and laſting greatneſs of a 
ſlate does not conſiſt in augmenting its dominions, or 
extending its conqueſts to the utmoſt, which cannot 
be effected without violence and injuſtice ; but in the 
wiſe government of the people, in rendering them hap. 
py, in protecting their allies, in being beloved and e. 
ſteemed by their neighbours, and feared by their ene. 
mies. A ſtate,” ſays he, * cannot fail of becoming the 
«© arbiter of all its neighbours, when it knows how to 
&« unite in its meaſures the to great qualities, juſtice 
« and power, which mutually fupport each other, 
« and ought to be juſeparable. For as power, no: 
& regulated by the motives of reaſon and juſtice, bas 
& recouric tothe moſt violent methods to cruth and 
« ſubvert whatever oppoſes it; fo juſtice, when un- 
& armed and without power, is expoſed to injury, 
&« and neither in a condition to defend iifelf, nor pro- 
« tect others.” The conc'iuftion drawn by Iſocrates 
from this reaſoning, is, That Athens, if it would be 
happy, and in tranquility, ought not to affect the em— 
pire of the fea for the {ike of lrding it over all other 
ſtates; but ſhould conclude a peace, whereby every 


city and people ſhovid be left to the full enjoyment of | 
their liberty; and declare themſelves irreconcileabis | 


enemies of thoſe who ſhculd preſume to diſturb that 
eace, or contravene ſuch meaſures, 
cr) The peace was concluded accordingly under 
ſuch conditions; and it was ſtipulated, that Rhodes, 
Byzantium, Chio, and Cos, ſhould enjoy entire liber- 
ty. The war of the allies ended in this manner alte: 
having continued three years. 


Cr. A» NM. 3648. Ant, J. Cs 350. 
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SECT. III. Demoſthenes encourages the Athentans, 
alarmed by the preparations of Artaxerxes for war, 
He harangues them in favour of the Megalspolitans, 

and afterwards of the Rhodians. Death of Mauſ- 
lus. Extraordinary grief cf Artemiſa his wife, 


(5) H1s peace did not entirely remove the ap- 

prehenſion of the Athenians with regard to 
the King of Perſia. The great preparations he was 
making, gave them umbrage, and they were afraid fo 
formidable an armament was intended againſt Greece, 
and that Egypt was only a plauſible pretext with which 
the King covered his real deſign. 

Athens e N alarm upon this rumour. The 
orators increaſed the fears of the people by their diſ- 
courſes, and exhorted them to have an immediate re- 
courle to their arms, to prevent the King of Perſia by 
a previous declaration of war, and to make a league 
with all the people of Greece againſt the common e— 
nemy. Demoſthenes made his firſt appearance in pu- 
blic at this time, and mounted the tribunal for ha. 
rangues to give his opinion. He was twenty-eight 
years of age. I ſhall ſpeak more extenſively of him 
in the concluſion of this volume. Upon the prefent 
occalion, more wile than thole precipitate orators, 
and having undoubtedly in view the importance to the 
FepuDuc of the aid of the Perſians againſt Philip, he 

dared not indeed oppoſe in a direct manner their ad- 
vice, leſt he ſhould render himſeif ſuſpected; but, ad- 
mitting as a principle from the firlt, that it was ne- 
ceſlary to conſider the King of Perſia as the eternal 
enemy of Greece, he repreiented that it was not con- 
ſiſtent with prudence, in an affair of ſuch great con- 
ſequence, to precipitate any thing; that it was very 
improper, by a reſolution taken upon li-tt and uncer- 
tain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, to 
furniſh fo pov crful a prince with a juſt reaſon to turn 
his arms againſt Greece; that all which was neceſſary 

A. M. 3549. Aut. |. C. 355. i 
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at preſent, was to fit out a fleet of three hundred ſail, 
(in what manner, he propoſed a“ ſcheme), and to hold 
the troops in a readineſs and condition to make an 
effectual and vigorous defence in caſe of being at- 
tacked; that, by ſo doing, all the people of Greece, 
without farther invitation, would be ſufficientiy ap- 
priſed of the common danger to join them; and that 
the report alone of ſuch an armament would be enough 
to induce the King of Perſia to change his meaſures, 
admitting he thould have formed any deſigns againſt 
Greece. 15 | 

For the reſt, he was not of opinion, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to levy an immediate tax upon the eſtates of 
private perſons for the expence of this war, which 
would not amount to a great ſum, nor ſuffice for the 
occaſion. It is better,” iaid he, © to rely upon the 
« zeal and generoſity of the citizens, Our city may 
& be faid to be almoſt as rich as all the other cities of 
« Greece together.” He had before obſerved, that 
the eſtimate of the lands of Attica amounted to tix 
thouſand talents, {»buut eight hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds Sterling). When we hall ſec the 
« reality and approach of the danger, every body will 
& be ready to contribute to the expences of the war; 
« as no body can be fo void of reaſon as to prefer 
ce the hazard of loſing thcir whole eſtate with their 


«liberty, to ſacrificing a ſmall part of it to their own, 


« and their country's preſervation. 

« And we ovght not to fear, as ſome people would 
« jinſinuate, that the great riches of the King of Per- 
« fa enable him to raile a great body of auxiliarics, 
«. and render his army formidable againſt us. Our 
&« Greeks, when they are to march againſt Egypt, or 
% Orontes, and the other barbarians, ſerve willingly 
& under the Perſians; but not one of them, I dare 


I reſcrve this ſcheme for the end of the volume, being curious, and 


very proper to explain in what manner the Athenians fitted out, and 
ſubliſted their Heets, 


& he 
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&« be aſſured, not a ſingle man of them, will ever re- 


& ſolve to bear arms againſt Greece.” 
This diſcourſe had all its effect. The refined and 
delicate addreſs of the oracor, in adviſing the impoſition 


of a tax to be deferred, and artfully explaining at the 


ſame time that it would fall only upon the rich, was 
highly proper to render abortive an affair, which had 
no other foundation than in the overheated imagina- 
tions of ſome orators, who were perhaps intereſted in 
the war they adviſed. 

(t) Two years aſter, an enterpriſe of the Lacedæ. 
monians againſt Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave 
Demoſthenes another opportunity to ſignalize his zeal, 
and diſplay his eloquence. That city, which had been 
lately eſtabliſled by the Arcadians, whu hal ſettled 
a numerous colony there from different cities, and 
which might ſerve as a fortreſs. and bulwark. againſt 
Sparta, gave the Lacedzmonians great uneaſineſs, and 
alarmed them extremely. They reſolved therefore to 
attack and make themſelves maſters of it. - The Me- 
galopolitans, who, without doubt, had renounced their 
alliance with Thebes, had recourſe to Athens, and 
implored its protection : the other people concerned, 
ſent alſo their deputies thither, and- the affair was de- 
bated before the people. | 

cu.) Demoſthenes founded his diſcourſe. from the 
beginning of it upon this principle, That it was of the 
laſt importance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes 
from growing too powei ful, and from being in a con- 
dition to give the law to the reit of Greece. Now, it 
is evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis to the La- 
cedemonians, they will ſoon make themſelves maſters 
of Meſſene allo, two ſtrong neighbouring cities, which 
are a check upon Sparta, and keep it within due 
bounds. The alliance we thail make with the Arca. 
dians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is therefore the 
certain means to preſerve ſo neceſlary a balance be- 

(t) A.M. 3651. Ant. J. C. 353. Diod. I. 15. p. 401. 
Ca) Demeolt, oat. pro Ilegalop. 
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tween Sparta and Thebes ; becauſe whatever happens, 
neither the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, 
whilſt the Arcadians are our allies, whole forces, in 
conjuction with ours, will always be ſuperior to thole 
of either of them. 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demoſthenes, 
was the alliance actually ſubſiſting between Athens and 
Sparta. For, in fine, ſaid the orators who oppoicd 
Demoſthenes, what idea will the world have of Athens, 
if we change in ſuch a manner with the times, or is it 
conſiſtent with juſtice to pay no regard to the faith of 
treaties ? © We ought,” (replied Demoſthenes, Whole 
very words I ſhall repeat in this place); © we 
« ® ought indeed always to have juſtice in view, and 
e to make it the rule of our conduct; bur, at the fame 
« time, our conformity to it ſhould conſiſt with the 
% public good and the intereſt of the ſtate.” It has 
been a perpetual maxim with us, to aſſiſt the oppretic, 
(He cites the Lacedæmonians themſelves, the Thebans, 
and Eubœans, as examples). We have never varicd 
from this principle. "The reproach of changing there- 
fore ought not to fall upon us, but upon thote whoſe 
injuſtice and uſurpation oblige us to declare agalnſt 
them. 

I admire the language of politicians. To hear them 
talk, it i> always rcafon and the ſtricteſt Juſtice that 
determine them; but to ſee them act, makes it evi- 


dent that interclt and ambition are the ſole rule ard 


guide of their conduct. Their diſcourſe is an eſtect 


of that regard ior juſtice which nature has implanted 
in the mind of man, and which they cannot entirely 
ſhake off There are few who venture to declare a- 
gainſt that internal principle in their expreſſions, or to 
contradict it open'y, Bur there are ailo few who ob 
ſerve it with fidelity and conſtancy in their actions 

Greece never was known to have more treaties of al. 
liance than at the time we are now fpeaking of, nor 
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were they ever leſs regarded. This contempt of the 
religion of oaths in ſtates, is a proof of their decline, 
and often denotes and occaſions their approaching 
ruin. 

Cx) The Athenians, moved by the eloquent dif- 
courſe of Demoſthenes, ſent three thouſand foot and 
three hundred horſe to the aid of the Megalopolitans, 
under the command of * Pammenes, Megalopolis 
was reinſtated in its former condition, and its inhabi- 
tants, who had retired into their own countries, were 
obliged to return. 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of 
the allies, did not procure for all of them the tran- 
quillity they had reaſon to expect from it. The peo- 
ple of Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared free 
by that treaty, only changed their maſter. Mauſolus 
King of Caria, who had afliſted them in throwing off 
the Athenian yoke, impoſed his own upon them. Ha- 
ving publicly declared himſelf for the rich an power- 
ful, he inſlaved the people, and made them ſuffer ex- 
ceedingly, He died the ſecond year after the treaty 
of peace, having reigned twenty-four years. G Ar- 
temiſa his wife ſucceeded him, and as the was ſupport- 
ed with all the influence of the King of Perſia, the re- 
tained her power in the ifles lately, fubiected. 

In ſpeaking here of Artemiſa, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that ſhe muſt not be confounded with another 
Artemiſa, who lived above an hundred ycars before, in 
the time of Xerxes, and who diftinguithed her reſo— 
lution and prudence io much in the naval battle of Sa- 
lamin. Several celcbiated writers have fallen into this 
error, through inadvertency. 

(2) This princeſs immortalized herfelf by the ho- 
nours ſhe rendered to the memory of Maulſclus. her 
huſband. She cauſed a magnificent monument to be 


(x) Diod. |. 15. p. 402. (3) A. M. 3650. Ant. J. C. 354. 


Diod. I. 16. p. 435. Cz) Plin. J. 36. c. 5. 


* This is not the Pammenes of Thebes, of whom mention has been 
made before. 
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erected for him in Halicarnaſſus, which was called the 
Maufolwum, and for its beauty was eſteemed one of 
the wonders of the world, and gave the name of Man- 
folzum to all future. great and magnificent ſtructures 
of the ſame kind. 


Ca) She endeavoured alſo to eternize the name of | 


Mauſolus by other monuments, which ſhe believed 
more durable han thoſe of braſs or marble, but are 
often no better proof againſt the injuries of time; I 
mean works of wit. She cauſed excellent panegy- 
rics to be made in honour of her huſband, and pro- 
poſed a prize of great value for the perſon whoſe per- 
formance ſhould be the beſt. Amongſt many others, 


the celebrated Iſoerates, and Theopompus, his diſciple, | 


vere competitors for it. 
1 heopoumpus carried it from them all, and had the 
weakneſs and vanity to boalt in public of having gain- 


ed the prize againſt his maſter; preferring, as is too | 


common, the fame of fine parts to the glory of a goo! 
heart. He had repreſented Mauſolus in his hiltory as 


a prince moſt ſordidly avaritious, to whom all means | 


of amaſling treaſure were good and eligible. He paint» 
ed him without doubt in very different colours in his 
panegyric, or elſe he would never have plealed the 
princels. | 

(b) That illuſtrious widow prepared. a different 
tomb for Mavuſolus, than that I have been {peaking of, 
Haring gathered his athes, and had the bones beaten 
in a mortar, ſhe mingled ſome of the powder every 
day in her drink, til the had drank it all off; detiring 


by that means to make her own body the ſepulchre of 


her huſband. She ſui vived him only two years, and 
her grief did not end but with her lite. 

Initead of tears, in which moſt writers plunge Ar- 
temila during her widowhocd, there are fore who 
ſay ſhe made very conſiderable conqueſts. (c) It ap- 


Cie. 


Ca) Aul. Gel. I. 10. c. 18. ; Plut. in Iſcrat. p. 838. 
c Demaii:.. de 


Tolc. quet?. I. 3. n. 75.; Val. Max. I. 4. c. 6. 
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pears, by one of Demoſthenes's orations, that ſhe was 
not conſi lered at Athens as a forlora relift, who neg- 
lefted the affairs of her kingdom. But we have 
{»mething more deciſive upon this head. (4) Vitru- 
vias tells us, that, after the death of Mauſolus, the 
Rhadians, offended that a woman ſhould reign in Caria, 
undertook to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that 
purpoſe with their fleet, and entered the great port of 
Halicarnaſſus. The Queen, being informed of their de- 
ſign, had given the inhabitants orders to keep within 
the walls, and when the enemy ſhould arrive, to ex- 
preſs, by ſhouts and clapping of hands, a readineſs to 
ſurrender the city to them. The Rhodians quitted 
their ſhips, and went in all haſte to the public place, 
leaving their fleet without any to guard it. In the 
mean time, Arteinita came out with her gialleys from 
the little port through a ſmail canal, dich the had 
cauſed to be cut on purpole, entered the great port, 
{eized the enemy's fleet without ret ſtance, and having 
put her ſoldiers and mariners on buard of it, ſhe ſet 
fail, The Rhodians, baving no means of eſcaping, 
were all put to the ſword. The Queen all the white 
advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants ſe v 
their veſſels approach, adorned with wreaths ot laurel, 
they raiſed great ſhouts, and recei ed their victorious 
and tiiumphant fleet with extraordinaty marks of joy. 
{t was fo in effect, but in another ſenſe than they i- 
magined. Artemiſa, having met with no reſiſtance, 
took poſſeſſion of the city, and put the principal in- 
habitants to death. She cauſed a trophy of her vic- 
tory to be erected in it, and fer up two ſtatues of 
braſs 3 one of which repreſented the city of Rhoades, 
end the other Artemiſa branding it with a hot iron. 
Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared never demo— 
liſh that trophy, their religion forhidding it; but they 
ſurrounded it with a building which prevented it en- 
tirely from being ſeen. 
All this, as Monſieur Bayle oblcrves in his dictio- 
cd) Vitruv. de architect. 1.2. c 8. ET 
VoL, V. #2 nary, 
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nary, does not expreſs a forlorn and inconſolable wi. 
dow, that paſſed her whole time in grief and lament. 
tion; which makes it reaſonable to ſuſpect, that 
whatever is reported of exceſſive in the mourning of 
Artemiſa, has no other foundation, but its being ad. 
vanced at a venture by ſome writer, and afterwards 
copied by all the reſt. 

I ſhould be better pleaſed, for the honour of Arte- 
miſa, if it had been ſaid, as there is nothing incredi- 
ble in it, that by a fortitude and greatneſs of mind, of 
which her ſex has many examples, ſhe had known 
how to unite the ſevere affliction of the widow with 
the active courage of the Queen, and made the affairs 
of her government ſerve her inſtead of conſolation; 
ce) negetia pro ſelatiis accipiens. 

Cf) The Rhodians being treated by Artemiſa in the 
manner we have related, and unable to ſupport any 
longer ſo ſevere and ſhameful a ſervitude, they had re- 
courſe to the Athenians, and implored their protec- 
tion. Though they had rendered themſelves entirely 
unworthy of it by their revolt, Demoſthenes took up- 
on him to ſpeak to the people in their behalf. He 
began with ſetting forth their crime in its full light ; 
he enlarged upon their injuſtice and perfidy ; he ſcem- 
ed to enter into the people's juſt ſentiments of reſent- 
ment and indignation, and, it might have been thought, 


was going to declare himſelt in the ſtrongeſt terms a- 


gainſt the Rhodians : but all this was only the art of 
the orator, to inſinuate himſelf into his auditors opi- 
nion, and to excite in them quite contrary ſentiments 
of goodneſs and compaſſion for a people, who acknou- 
ledged their fault, who confeſſed their unworthinels, 
and who nevertheleſs were come to implore the re- 
public's protection. He ſets before them the great 
maxims Which in all ages had conſtituted the glory 
of Athens; the forgiving of injuries, the pardoning of 
rebels, and the taking vpon them the defence of the 


Ce) Tacit. (f) A-ML 3653. Ant. J. C. 351. Demoſth. de 
libert Khod. | 


unfortunate. 
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unfortunate. To the motives of glory, he annexes 
thoſe of intereſt; in ſhewing the importance of de- 
claring for a city, that favoured the democratic form 
of government, and of not abandoning an iſland ſo 
powerful as that of Rhodes: which is the ſubſtance of 
Demoſihenes's diicourſe, intitled, Fer the liberty ef 
the Rhodians. 


C2) The death of Artemifa, which happened the 
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lus had done Artemiſa. It was the cuſtom in Caria 
for the kings to marry their ſiſters in this manner, and 
for the vidows to ſucceed their huſbands in the throne 


in preference to the brothers, and even the children 
of the defunct. 1 


by * 


wo 
ſame year, it is very likely, re-eſtabliſhed the Rhodians 5 
in their liberty. She was ſucceeded by her brother 70 
Idrizus, who efpouſed his own ſiſter Ada, as Mauſo- 4 
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SECT.IV, Succeſsful expedition of Ochus againſt Phæ- 
nicia and Cyprus, and afterwards againſt Egypt. 
Ch) Cavs meditated in earneſt the reduction of 
| Egypt to its obedience, which had long pre- 
tended to maintain itſelf in independence. Whilſt he 
was making great preparations for this important ex- 
pedition, he received advice of the revolt of Phcenicia. 
(i) That people oppreſſed by the Perſian governors, 
reſolved to throw off fo heavy a yoke, and made a 
league with Nectanebis King of Egypt, againſt whom 
Perſia was marching its armies. As there was no o— 
ther paſſage for that invaſion but through Phcenicia, 
this revolt was very ſeaſorable for Nectanebis, who 
therefore ſent Mentor the Rhodian to ſupport the re- 
bels, with four thouſand Grecian troops. He intend- 
ed by that means to make Phœnicia his barrier, and 
to ſtop the Perſians there, "The Phœnicians took the 
field with that reinforcement, beat the governors of 
Syria and Cilicia that had been ſent againſt them, and 

drove the Perſians entirely out of Phœnicia. 


Ce) Strab. J. 14. p. 6 56. 0 A. INI. 3653. Ant. J. . 351. 
( Diod. 1.15. p. 439. a 
FF 2 The 
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Ck) The Cyprians, who were not better treated 
than the Plicenicians, ſeeing the good ſucceſs which 
bad attended this revolt, following their example, aud 
joined in their league with Egypt. Ochus fent orders 
to Idriæus King of Caria, to make war againſt them; 
who ſoon after fitted out a fleet, and ſent eight thou. 
fand Greeks along with it, under the command ef 
Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who was be. 
lieved to have been the fon of Nicocles. It is pro- 
bable, that he had been expelled by his uncle Prota. 
goras, and that he had embraced with pleaſure this 
opportunity of reaſcending the throne. His know- 
ledge of the country, and the party he had there, made 
the King of Perſia chuſe him very wiſely to command 
in this expedition. They made a deſcent in the iſland, 
where their army increafed to. double its number by 
the reinforcements which came from Syria and Cilicia. 


The hopes of enriching themfelves by the ſpoils of | 


this iſland, that was very rich, drew thither abun- 
dance of troops, and they formed the ſiege of Sala- 
min by ſea and land. The ifland of Cyprus had at 
that time nine cities, conſiderable enough to have cach 
of them a petty king. But all thoſe kings were how- 
ever ſubjects of Perſia, They had upon this occaſion 
united together to throw off that yoke, and to render 
themſelves independent. 

Ochus having obſerved that the Egyptian war was 
always unſucceſsful from the ill conduct of the generals 
tent thither, he reſolved to take the care of it upon 
himſelf. But before he ſet out, he ſignified his de— 
fire to the ſtates of Greece, that they would put an 
end to their diviſions, and ceaſe to make war upon one 
another, 

It is a juſt matter of ſurpriſe, that the court of Per- 
fa ſhould inſiſt fo earneſtly and ſo often, that the pco- 
ple of Greece ſhould live in tranquillity with each o- 
ther, and obſerve inviolably the articles of the treaty 
of Antalcides, the principal end of which was the cſta- 

(#) Diod. I. 16. Þ- 440. 441. 

bliſhmers 


Sect. 4 


bliſhment of a laſting union amongſt them. It had 
formerly employed a quite different policy. From 
the miſcarriage of the enterpriſe againſt Greece under 
Xerxes, judging gold and ſilver a more proper means 
for ſubjecting it than that of the ſword, the Perſians 
did not attack it with open force, but by the method 
of ſecret intrigues. They conveyed conliderable ſums 
into it privately, to corrupt the perſons of credit and 
authority in the great cities; and were perpetually 
watching occaſions to arm them againſt each other, 
and to deprive them of the leiſure and means to in- 
vade themſelves. They were particularly careful to 
declare ſometimes for one, ſometimes for another, in 
order to ſupport a kind of balance amongſt them; 
which put it out of the power of any of thoſe repu- 
blics to aggrandize itſelf too much, and by that means 
to become formidable to Perſia. 

That nation employed a quite different condutt at 
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this time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of 


Greece, and commanding them to obſerve an univer- 
{al peace, upon pain of incurring their diſpleaſure and 
arms, to ſuch as ſhould dilobey. Perſia without 
doubt did not take that reſolution at a venture, and 
ad its reaſons to behave in ſuch a manner with re- 
gard to Greece. 

Its deſign might be, to ſoften their ſpirit by degrees, 
in diſarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that 
valour which ſpurred them on perpetually by noble 
emulation; to extinguiſh in them their paſhon for 

lory and victory ; to render languid, by long inertion 
and forced eaſe, the activity natural to them; and, in 
fine, to bring them into the number of thoſe people, 
whom a quiet and effeminate lite enervates, and who 
loſe in ſloth and peace that martial ardor, which com- 
bats, and even dangers, are apt to inſpire. 

The King of Perſia, who then reigned, had a perſon- 
al intereſt, .as well as his predeceſſor, in impoſing theſe 
terms upon the Grecks. Egypt had long thrown off 
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the yoke, and given the empire juſt cauſe of inquie. 
tude. Ochus had reſolved to go in perſon to reduce 


Book XIII. 


the rebels. He had the expedition extremely at heart, 

and negletted nothing that could promote its ſucceſs. 
The famous retreat of the ten thouland, without enu- 
merating many other actions of a like nature, had left 
a great idea in Perſia of the Grecian valour. That 
prince rclied more upon a ſmall body of Greeks in 
his pay, than upon the whole army of the Perſians, 
as numerous as it vas; and he well knew, that the 
inteſtine diviſions of Greece would render the cities 
incapable of ſupplying the number of ſoldiers he had 
occaſion for. 

In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter 
vpon action in Egypt, til he had pacified all behind 
him, Ionia efpecialy, and its neighbouring provinces. 
New, the moſt certain means tv hold them in obe— 
dience, was to deprive them of all hope of aid from 
the Greeks, to whom they had always recourſe in 
times of revolt, and without whom they were in no 
condition to form any great enter priſes (/. 

When Ocbus had taken all his meaſures, and made 
the recefiary prepaations, he repaired to the fronticrs 
of Fhœnicia, where he Fad an army of three hundred 
thoulzrnd foot, and thuty thouiand horſe, and put 
Hiniſelf at the head of it, Mentor was at Sidon u = 
the Grecian troops. The approach of ſo great an 
army llaggered him; and be {ent ſecretly to e 
to make him offers, nat only of {urrendering Sidon to 
him, but of ſerving bim in Fg gypt, where he was w ell 
acquainted with the countiy, and might be very ufets! 
to lim. Ochus agreed entirely to the propaſal, 1285 
which te engag ed Hennes King of Sidon in the fame 
teaſer, and they lurrendered the place in concert to 
Ochu . 

he Sidonians had ſet fire to their ſhips upon the 
approach of the King's troops, in oider to lay the 
people under the neceſit)j of making a good defence, 

Y Diod. l. 16. p- 441.—443. 


by 
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by removing all hope of any other ſecurity. When 
they ſaw themſelves betrayed, that the enemy were 
maſters of the city, and that there was no poſſibility 
of eſcaping either by fea or land, in the deſpair of 
their condition, they ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, 
and ſet them on fire. Forty thouſand mea, without 
reckoning women and children, periſhed in this man- 
ner. The fate of Tennes their King was no better, 
Ochus, ſeeing himſelf maiter of Sidon, and having 
no faither occaſion for him, cauſed him to be put to 
death; a juſt reward of his treaſon, and an evident 
proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in perfidy, 
At the time this mi:foitunc happened, Sidon was im- 


menſcly rich. The fire having melted the gold and 


ſilver, Ochus fold the cinders for a conſiderable fum 
of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city caſt ſo great a terror 
into all the reſt of Phcenicia, that it ſubmitted, and 
obtained: conditions reaſonable enough from the King. 
Ochus made no gieat difficulty in complying with 
their demands, becauſe he would not loſe the time 
there, he had fo much occaſion for in the execution 
of his projects againſt Egypt. 

Before he began bis march to enter it, he was joins 
ed by a body of ten thouſand Greeks, From the be- 
ginning of this cxpedition he had demanded troops in 
Grecce. The Athenians and Lacedæemonians had exe 
culed themſelves from furniſhing bim any at that 
time; it being impoſible for them to do it, whatever 
delire they might have, as they ſaid, to cultivate a 
good correſpondence with the Ring. The Thebans 
{ent kim a thouſand men under the command of Las 
chares : the Argives three thouland under Nicoſtratus. 
The reſt came from the cities of Aſia. All theſe 
troops joined him immediately after the taking of Si- 
don. | | 

(mM) The Jews muſt have had ſome ſhare in this war 
of the Phœnicians againſt Perſia. For Sidon was no 

(m) Solin. c. 35. ; Luſcb. in Cuon. Cc. : 

| 10902r 
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ſooner taken, than Ochus entered Judza, and be. 


ſieged the city of Jericho, which he took, 
which, it appears that he carried a great number of 


Belides 


Jewiſh captives into Egypt, and ſent many others in. 


to Hyrcania, where he ſettled them along the coaſt of 


the Caſpian ſea. 
(u) Ochus alſo put an end to the war with Cyprus 


at the ſame time. 


vert him from it, 


ſubmitted to bim upon certain conditions, 


all continued in their littic ſtates. 
to be reinſtated in the kingdom of Salamin. 


evidently proved, that he had committed the moi 


That of Egypt ſo entirely Ingroſf: | 
ed his attention, that, in order to have nothing to di- 
he was fatisfied to come to an ac- | 
commodation with the nine kings of Cyprus, who | 
and were | 
Evagoras demanded 

It was 


flagrant oppreſſions during his reign, and that he had 
not been unjuſtly dethroned. Protagoras was there- 
fore confirmed in the kingdom of Salamin, and the 
King gave Evagoras a remote government. 


He beha- 
ved no better in that, and was again expelled. 


He 


afterwards returned to Salamin, and was ſeized, and 


put to death, 
and! his {on Evagor as! 


Surpriſing ditterence between Nicocles 


Co) After the reduttion of the iſle of 8 and 
the e province of Phœnicia, Ochus advanced at length 
towards Egypt. 

Upon his arrival, 


with equal authority. 


I: nia. 
ge, and Ariſtazanes one of the great 


crown. The thizd had Mentor the Rhodian, 


he incamped before Peluſiam, 
from whence he detached three bodies of his ti 09P3, 

each of them commanded by a Greek and a Perſian 
The firſt was under Dacharcs 
the Theban, and Roſaces governor of Lydia and 
The lecond was given to Nicoſtratus the Ar- 


ofhcers of the 


and 


Bagoas one. of Ochus's eunuchs, at the head of It, 
E. ch detachment had its particular orders. 
remained with the main body ot the army in tre 

camp be had made choice of at fuſt, to wit events, 


00 Diod. 


J. 16. p- 443 


(2) Ibid. p. 444. & 450 
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and to be ready to ſupport thoſe troops in caſe of ill 
ſucceſs, or to improve the advantages they might 
bare. 

NeQtanebis had long expected this invaſion, the 
preparations for which had made ſo much noiſe. He 
had an hundred thouſand men on foot, twenty thou- 
ſand of whom were Greeks, twenty thouſand Liby- 
ans, and the reſt of Egyptian troops. Part of them 
he beſtowed in the places upon the frontiers, and 
poſted himſelf with the reſt in the paſſes, to diſpute 
the enemy's entrance into Egypt. Ochus's firſt de- 
tachment was ſent againſt Peluſium, where there was 
a garriſon of five thouſand Greeks. Lachares be- 
ſieged the place. That under Nicoſtratus, on board 
of four and twenty ſhips of the Perſian fleet, entered 
one of the mouths of the Nile at the fame time, and 
ſailed into the heart of Egypt, where they landed, 
and fortified themſelves well in a camp, of which the 
ſituation was very advantageous. All the Egyptian 
troops in theſe parts were immediately drawn toge- 
ther under Clinias, a Greek of the ifle of Cos, and 
prepared to repel the enemy. A very warm action 
enſued, in which Clinias with five thouſand of bis 
troops were killed, and the reſt entirely broke and 
diſperſed. | 

This action decided the ſucceſs of the war. Nec«+ 
tanebis, apprebending that Nicoſtratus after this vie- 
tory would imbark again upon the Nile, and take 
Memphis the capital of the kingdom, made all the 
haſte he could to defend it, and abandoned the paſſes, 
which it was of the laſt importance to ſecure, to 
prevent the entrance of the enemy. When the 
Greeks that defended Peluſium were appriſed of this 
precipitate retreat, they believed all loſt, and capitu- 
lated with Lachares, upon condition of being fent. 
back into Greece with all that belonged to them, 
and without ſuffering any injury in their perſons or 
effects. 
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Book X11, 


Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, 
finding the paſſes clear and unguarded, entered the 
country, and made hin:{cif maſter of it without any 
oppoſition. For, after having cauſed a report to be 
ſpread throughout his camp, that Ochus had ordered 
all thoſe who would fubmit to be treated with favour, 
and that ſuch as made reſiſtance ſhould be deſtroyed, 
as the Sidonians had been; he let all his priſons 


eſcape, that they might carry the news into the coun- | 
Thoſe poor people reported in their | 
towns and villages vhat they had heard in the ene: 
my's camp. The bratality of Ochus ſeemed ty con. 

fu m it; and the terror was ſo great, that the gaiti- | 
ſons, as well Greeks as Egyptians, ſtrove which | 


try round about. 


ſhould be the foremoſt in making their ſubmiſſion. 


Cp) NeCtanebis, having loſt all hope of being able | 
to defend bimſelf, eſcaped with his treaſures and belt | 
effects into Æthiopia, from whence he never returns | 
ed. He was the laſt King of Egypt of the Egyptian | 


race, ſince whom it has always continued under 


a foreign yoke, according to the prediction of Eæe- 


kiel (g). 


Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this 
manner, diſmantled the cities, pillaged the temples, | 
and returned in trivmph to Babylon, laden with ſpoils, 
and eſpecially with gold and ſilver, of which he car- | 
ried avay immenſe ſums ; he left the government of | 


it to Pherendates, a Perſian of the fiſt quality. 


Cr.) Here Manethon finiſhes his commentaries, or 
He was a prieſt of Heliopolis in | 
that country, and had wrote the hiſtory of its difte- | 
rent dynaſties from the commencement of the nation 


hiſtory of Egypt. 


to the times we now ticat of. His book is often cited 
by Joſephus, Euſebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and ſese- 
rai others. 'I his hiſtorian lived in the reign of Ptole- 
mæœus Philadelphus King of Egypt, to whom he dedi- 


A. M. 3654. Ant. ] C. 350. (9) Exck. xxix. 14.15. 
C7) Syncel. p 256.; Voſſ. de hilt, Grace. J. 1. c. 14. 
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cates his work, of which * Syncellus has preſerved us 


the abridgment. 


Nettanebis loſt the crown by his too good opinion 
of himſelf. He had been placed upon the throne by 
Ageſilaus, and afterwards ſupported in it by the va- 
jour and counſels of Diophantes the Athenian, and 
Lamius the Lacedæmonian, who, whilſt they had the 
command of his troops, and the direction of the war, 
had rendered his arms victorious over the Perſians in 
all the enterpriſes they had formed againſt him. It is 
a pity we have no account of them, and that Diodo- 
rus is ſilent upon this head. That prince, vain from 
ſo many ſucceſſes, imagined in conlequence, that he 
was become ſuſhciently capable of conducting his own 
affairs in perſon, and diſmiſſed them to whom he was 
indebted for all thofe advantages. He had time e- 
nough to repent his error, and to diſcover that the 
power does uct confer the merit of a king. 

Cs) Ochus rewarded very liberally the ſervice which 
Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduc- 
tion of Phcenicia, and the conqueſt of Egypt. Before 
he left that kingdom, he had diſmiſſed the other Greeks 
laden with his preſents. As for Mentor, to whom 
the whole ſucceſs of the expedition was principally 
awing, he not only made him a preſent of an hun» 
dred talents + in money, belides many jewels of great 
value, but gave him the government of all the coaſt 
of Aba, with the direction of the war againſt ſome 
provinces, which had revolted in the beginning of his 
rcign, and declared him generaliſſimo of all his armies 
on that ſide. 

Mentor made- uſe of his intereſt to reconcile the 
king with his brother Memnon, and Artabaſus, who 
had married their ſiſter. Both of them had been in 
arms againſt Ochus. We have already related the re- 


(s) A. M. 365 5. Ant. J. C 349. 


George, a monk of Conſtantinople, ſo called from his being Hu- 


cellus, or vicar to the Patriarch Taraſus, towards the end ot the ninth 
century. | 


An hundred thouſand crowns, 
volt 
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volt of Artabaſus, and the victories he obtained over 
the King's troops. He was however overpowered at 
laſt, and reduced to take refuge with Philip King of 
Macedon ; and Memnon, who had borne a part in 
his wars, had alſo a (hare in his baniſhment. After 


this reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his ſuc. | 


ceſſors ſignal ſervices; eſpecially Memnon, who was 


one of the moſt valiant men of his times, and no lets 
excellent in the art of war. Neither did Mentor 
want his great merits, nor deceive the King in the |} 
confidence he had repoſed in him. For he had ſcarce | 


taken poſſeſſion of his government, when he re-c{}a. 


bliſhed every where the King's authority, and reduced 
thoſe who had revolted in his neighbourhood to re- | 
turn to their obedience. Some he brought over by | 


his addreſs and ſtratagems, and others by force ct 
arms. Ina word, he knew ſo well how to take his 
advantages, that at length he ſubjected them all to the 


yoke, and reinſtated the King's. affairs in thoſe pro- 


vinces. 


(t) The firſt year of the 108th Olympiad died Pla- 


to, the famous Athenian philoſopher. I ſhall detec: 


ſpeaking of him at preſent, that I may not interrupt } 


the chain of the hiſtory. 


SECT. V. Death of Ochus. Arjes ſucceeds him, and + 


is ſucceeded by Darius Codomanus, 
Cu) CHUus, after the conqueſt of Egypt, anc 


reduction of the revolted provinces of his 


empire, abandoned himſelf to pleaſure and luxurious 
eaſe during the reſt of his life, and left the care of 
affairs entirely to his miniſters, The two principal o: 
them were the eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rho- 
dian, who divided all power between them; ſo that the 
firſt had all the provinces of the Upper, and the latter 
all tkofe of the Lower Aſia, under him. 

Cx) After having reigned twenty-three years, O- 

C.) A.M. 3656. Ant. J. C. 348. (1) Diod. J. 16. p. 490 


Cx) A. M, 3 666, Ant. J. (ap 338. 
C338 
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chus died of poiſon given him by Bagoas. That eu- 
nuch, who was by birth an Egyptian, had always re- 
rained a love for his country, and a zeal for its reli- 
gion. When his maſter conquered it, he flattered him- 
ſelf, that it would have been in his power to have ſoft - 
ened the deſtiny of the one, and protected the other 
from inſult. But he could not reſtrain the brutality 
of his prince, who ated a thouſand things in regard 
to both, which the eunuch ſaw with extreme forrow, 
and always violently reſented in his heart. 

Ochus, not contented with having di mantled the 
cities, and pillaged the houſes and temples, as has 
been ſaid, had beſides taken away all the archives of 
the kingdom, which were depolited, and kept with 
religious care in the temples of the Egyptians ; aud, in 
cy) deriſion of their worſhip, he had cauled the god 
Apis to be killed, that is, the ſacred ball which they 
adored under that name What gave occalion for 
this laſt action was, (z) that Ochus bei ing as lazy and 
heavy as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the firſt 
of choſe qualities, had given him the th 2cking liraame 
of the ſtupid animal they found he reſembled. Vio- 
lently enraged at this affront, Ochus ſaid, that he would 
make them ſenſible he was not an ats, but a lion; and 
that the aſs, whom they deſpiſed ſo much, ſhould eat 
their ox. Accordingly he ordered Apis to be diagged 
out of his temple, "and ſacrificed to an als After 
which he made his cooks drets, and lerve him up to 
the officers of his houſehold, This piece of wit incen— 
ſed Bagoas. As for, the archives, he redee.n.cd tem 
afterwards, and ſent them back to the places Wee it 
was the cuſtom to Keep them: but the aff: ont wich 
had been done to his religion, was irreparable; and it 
is believed that was the Teal occalion of his maſter's 
death. | 
Ca) His revenge did not ſtop there; he cauſed an- 
other body to be interred inſtead of the King's; and, to 
Alan. J. 4. c. 8. C2) Flut. de Id. & Obr. p. 363. 
Ca) Alian 1.6. c. 8. 
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avenge his having made the officers of the houſe eat 
the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead body, which 
he gave them cut in ſmall pieces ; and for his bones, 
thoſe he turned into handles for knives and ſwords, 
the natural ſymbols of his cruelty. It is very pro- 
bable, that ſome new cauſe had awakened in the heart 
of this monſter his ancient reſentment ; without which, 
it is not to be conceived, that he could carry his bar- 
barity ſo far in regard to his maſter and benefactor, 

After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whoſe hands 
all power was at that time, placed Arſes upon the 
throne, the youngeſt of all the late King's ſons, and 
put the reſt to death, in order to poſſeſs with better 
ſecurity, and without a rival, the authority he had 
uſurped. He gave Arles only the name of King, 
whiiſt he reſerved to himſelf the whole power of the 

ſovereignty. But perceiving that the young prince 
began to diſcover his wickedneſs, and took meaſurcs 
to puniſh it, he prevented him by having him aflal- 
ſinated, and deſtroyed his whole family with him. 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne. vacant by 
the murder of Arles, placed Darius upon it, the third 
of that name who reigned in Perſia. His true name 
was Codomanus, of whom much will be ſaid here- 
after, 

We ſee here in a full light the fad effect of the ill 
policy of the kings of Perſia, who, to eaſe themſelves 
of the weight of public buſineſs, abandoned their 
whole authority to an eunuch. Bagoas might have 
more addreſs and underſtanding than the reſt, and 
thereby merit ſome diſtinction. -It is the duty of a 
wile prince to diſtinguiſh merit; but it is as conſiſtent 
for him to continue always the entire maſter, judge, 
and arbiter of his affairs, A prince, like Ochus, that 
had made the greateſt crimes his ſteps for aſcending 
the throne, and who had ſupported himſelf in it by 
the ame meaſures, deſerved to have ſuch a miniſter as 
Bagoas, who vied with his maſter in perhdy and cru- 
elty, Ochus experienced their firlt effects. mak he 

elire 
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deſired to have nothing to fear from him, he ſhould 


not have been ſo imprudent to render him formidable, 
by giving him an unlimited power. 


SECT. VI. Abridpment of the life of Demoſthenes to 
his appearance with hanour and applauſe in the pu- 
blic aſſemblies againſt Philip of Macedon. 

S Demoſthenes will have a great part in the hi- 
ſtory of Philip, and of Alexander, which will be 

the ſubject of the enſuing volume, it is neceſſary to give 
the reader ſome previous idea of him, and to let him 

know by what means he cultivated, and to what a 

degree of perfection he carried, his talent of eloquence ; 

which made him more awful to Philip and Alexander, 
and enabled him to render greater ſervices to his coun- 
try, than the higheſt military virtue could have done. 
(6b) That orator born * two years before Philip, and 
two hundred and fourſcore before Cicero, was not the 
ſon of a dirty ſmoky blackſmith, + as Juvenal would 
ſeem to intimate, but of a man moderately rich, ho 
got conſiderably by forges. Not that the birth of 
Demoſthenes could derogate in the leaſt from his re- 
putation, whoſe works are an higher title of nobili- 
ty, than the moſt ſplendid the world affords. Cc) De- 
moſthenes tells us himlelf, that his father employed 
thirty ſlaves at his forges, each of them valued at three 
minute, or fifty crowns; two excepted, who were 
without doubt the moſt expert in the buſineſs, and 
directed the work, and thoſe were each of them worth 
an hundred crowns, It is well known, that part of 
the wealth of the ancients conſiſted in ſlaves. Thoſe 
forges, all charges paid, clearcd annually thirty ming, 
that is, fifteen hundred crowns. To this firſt manu- 
factory, appropriated to the forging of ſwords and 


(0) A. M. 3523. Ant. J.; C. 331. Piut, in Demoſth. p. 847. ad 
849. c) In orat. 1. cont. Aphob. p. 896. 
The fourth year of the ninety ninth Olympiad. 
+ Quem pater ardentis maſſæ fuligine lippus, 
A carbone et forcivibus, gladioſque parante 
Incude, et luteo Vulcano ad rhctora miſit. Juv. l. 4. fat. 10. 
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ſuch kind of arms, he added ancther, wherein beds 
and tables of fine wood and ivory were made, which 
brought him in yearly twelve minæ. In this only 
twenty flaves were employed, each of them valued at 
two mir, or an hundred livres (d). 

Demoſthenes's father died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
fourteen talents e). He had the mis fortune to fall 
into the hands of ſordid and avaritious guardians, who 
had no views but of making.the moſt out of his for- 
tune, They carried that baſe ſpirit ſo far as to refuſe 
their pupil's maſters the reward due to them: fo that he 

was not educated with the care which ſo excellent a 
genius as his required; beſides which, the weakncls 
of his conſlitution, and the delicacy of his health, with 
the exceſſive fondneſs of a mother that doted upon 
him, prevented his maſters from obliging him to ap- 
ply much to his ſtudies. 

The ſchool of Iſocrates *, in which ſo many great 
men had been educated, was at that time the mo! 
famous at Athens. Bur whether the avarice of De- 
moſthenes's guardians prevented him from improving 
under a maſter, whoſe price was very high (//), or 
that the ſoft and peaceful eloquence of Iſocrates was 
not to his taſte at that time, he ſtudied under Iſæus, 
whoſe character was ſtrength and vehemence. He 
found means however to get the principles of rheto- 
ric taught by the former: but + Plato in reality con- 
tributed the moſt in forming Demoſthenes ; he read 
his works with great application, and receiv red leſſons 
from him alſo; and it is caly to diſtinguiſh in the 
writings of the diſciple, the noble and ſublime air of 
the maſter. 


(d) About 41. ro s. ce) Frurteen hundred crowns, 

About 221. ros, 

* Tſocrates eujus e ludo, tanquam ex equo Trojaro, innumer! 
304 6 exictint. Le orat. . 94. on 

+ LeQtiav ſe Plate nem ſlidioſe, aveiy ſe etiom, Demoſthenes dici- 
* idque apparet ex genere ct pranditate ig monis. Cic in Fi 21. 

Illud jusjurar dum, per cæſes in Marathon e ee Salemine propugnatores 
reip ſatis mamitelto docet, B ejus Platonem tulle. Quant. 
2 12. ( le. 

Put 
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(g) But he ſoon quitted the ſchools of Iſæus and 
Plato for another, under a different kind of direction; 
I mean, to frequent the bar; of which this was the 
occaſion. The orator Calliſtratus was appointed to 
plead the cauſe of the city Oropus, ſituated between 
Bœotia and Attica, Chabrias, having diſpoſed the 
Athenians to march to the aid of the 'Thebans, who 
were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened thither, and deli- 
vered them from the enemy. The Thebans, forget- 
ting ſo great a ſervice, took the town of Oropus, 
which was upon their frontier, from the Athenians. 
(h) Chabrias was ſuſpected, and charged with trea- 
ſon upon this occaſion, Calliſtratus was choſen to 
plead againſt him. The reputation of the orator, and 
the importance of the cauſe, excited curioſity, and 
made a great noiſe in the city. (7) Demoſthenes, 
who was then ſixteen years of age, carneſtly intreat- 
ed his maſters to carry him with theni to the bar, that 
he might be preſent at fo famous a trial. The ora- 
tor was heard with great attention; and having had 
extraordinary ſucceis, was attended home by a croud 
of illuſtrious citizens, who ſeemed to vie with each 
other in praiſing and admiring him. The young man 
was extremely affected with the honours which he 
ſaw paid to the orator, and ſtill more with the ſupreme 
power of eloquence over the minds of men, over 
which it exerciles a kind of abſolute power. He was 
himſelf ſenſible of its effects; and not being able to 
reſiſt its charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it, from 
thenceforth renounced all other ſtudies and pleaſures; 
and, during the continuance of Calliſtratus at Athens, 
he never quitted him, but made all the improvement 
he could from his precepts, 

The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was againſt his 
guardians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his 
fortune. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ventured to 
ſpeak before the people, but with very ill ſucceſs, 
He had a weak voice, a thick way of ſpeaking, and 


(g) Aul. Gel. I. 3. c. 13. 5) Demoſth. in Mili. p. 613. 
(%) A. M. 3639 Ant. J. C. 365. 
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a very ſhort breath; notwithſtanding which, his pe- 
riods were fo long, that be was often obliged to ſtop 
in the midſt of them for reſpiration. This occaſioned 
his being hiſſed by the whole audience; from wherce 
he retired entirely diſcouraged, and determined to 
renounce for ever a function of which he believed him. 
ſelf incapable. One of his auditors, who had obſer. 
ved an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind of 
eloquence which came very near that of Pericles, gave 
bim rew {piiit from the grateful idea of ſo glorious a 
reſemblance, and the good advice which he added to it. 

He ventured t] erefore to appear a ſecond time be 
fore the people, and was no better received than be- 
fore. As he withdrew, hanging down his head and 
in the utmolt confuſion, Satytus, one of the moſ} 
excellent actors of thoſe times, who was his friend. 
met him, and having learned from himſelf the cauſe of 
hi being ſo much dejected, he aſſured him, that the 
evil was not v.ithout remedy, and that the caſe was 
not ſo deſperate as he imagined. He defied him on- 
ly to repeat ſome of Sophocles or Furipides's verſes to 
bim; which he accordingly did. Satyrus ſpoke them 
after him, and gave them ſuch graces by the tone, 
ge ure, and ſpit, with which he pronounced thern, 
that Demoſthenes bimſelf found them quite different 
from what they were in his own manner of ſpeaking. 
He perccited plaiuly what he wanted, and applicd 
himſelf to the acquiring of it. 

Eis efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, 
and to pei fect bimſelf in pronunciation, of which his 
friend bad made him underſtand the valve, ſeem al- 
moſt incredible, ard prove, that an induſtrious perſe- 
verance can ſu mount all things. (4) HeTammer- 
ed to ſuch a degree,” that he could not pronounce ſome 
letters, amongſt others, that with which the name 
of the art. * he fiudied begins; and he was ſo ſhort- 
breathed, that he could not utter a whole period with- 
out ſtopping. He overcame theſe obſtacles at length, 

C#) Cic. I. 1. de orat. n. 260. 261. ® Rhbctoric. 
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by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth, and pronoun - 
cing ſeveral verſcs in that manner without interrup- 
tion; and that walking, and going up ſteep and dif- 


ficult places, fo that at laſt no letter made him heſitate, 


and his breath held out through the longeſt periods. 
(1) He went alſo to the ſea- ſide, and whillt the waves 
were in the moſt violent agitation, he pronounced ha- 
rangues, to accuſtom himſelf, by the confuſed noiſe of 
the waters, to the roar of the people, and the tumul- 
tuous cries of public aſſemblies, 

(m) Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action 
than of his voice. He had a large looking glaſs in bis 
houſe, which ſerved to teach him geſture, and at which 
he uſed to declaim, before he ſpoke in public. To 
correct a fault, which he had contracted by an ill ha- 
bit, of continually ſhrugging his ſhoulders, he practi- 
ſed ſtanding upright in a kind of very narrow pulpit or 
roſtrum, over which hung a halberd in ſuch a manner, 
that if in the heat of action that motion eſcaped him, 
the point of the weapon might ſerve at the ſame time 
to admonith and correct him. 

His pains were well beſtowed : for it was by this 
means that he carried the art of declaiming to the 
higheſt degree of perfection of which it was capable; 
whence it is plain he well knew its value and import— 
ance. When he was aſked three ſcveral times, which 
quality he thought molt neceffary in an orator, he 
gave no other aniwer than pronunciation ; inſinuating, 
by makirg that reply “ thrce times ſucceſſively, that 
qualification to be the only one, of which the want 
could be leaſt concealed, and which was the molt ca- 
pable of concezxling other defects; and that pronun— 
ciation alone cculd give conſiderable weight even to 


an indifferent orator, when, without it, the moſt ex- 
cellent could not hope the lcaſt ſucceis. He muſt” 


% Quinti} l. o. e 3. (m) Id. I. 11. e. 3. 


Actio in dicendo una dominatur. Sine hae ſummus orator eſſe in 


numero nullo poteſt: medioctis hae iuſtructus ſfurrmos [ape ſyperare, 


Huic primas dediſſe Dem. {:henes dicitur, cum rogeretu quid in dicendo 
elict primum ; huic ſecundas; huic tertias. Cic. de oral, 1, 3. 1. 213. 
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have had a very high opinion of it, ſince, to attain a 
perfection in it, and for the inſtruction of Neoptolemus, 
the moſt excellent comedian then in being, he devo- 
ted ſo conſiderable a ſum as ten thouſand drachmas (), 
though he was not very lich. 

His application to ſtudy was no leſs ſurprifing. To 
be the more removed from noiſe, and lefs ſubject to 
diſtraction, he cauſed a ſmall chamber to be made for 
him under ground, in which he ſhut himſelf up ſome— 
times for whole months, ſhaving on purpoſe half his 
head and face, that he might not be in a condition to 
go abroad. It was there, by the light of a ſmall lamp, 
he compoſed the admirable orations which were ſaid, 
by thoſe who envicd him, to ſmell of the oil; to im- 
ply that they were too elaborate. “It is plain,” re- 
plied he, “yours did not coſt you fo much trouble.” 
* He role very early in the morning, and uſed to fay, 
that he was forry when any workman was at his buti- 
neſs before him. (o We way judge of his exttaor- 
dinary efforts to acquire an excellence of every kind, 
from the pains he took in copying Thucydides's hi. 
ſtory eight times with his own hand, in order to rcn- 

der the ſtyle of that great man familiar to him. 
Demoſthenes, after having exerciſed his talent of 
eloquence in ſeveral private cauſes, made his appear. 
ance in full light, and mounted the tribural of ha— 
rargves, to treat there upon the public affairs ; with 
v hat ſucceſs, we ſhall ſee hereafter. Cicero + tells us 
that ſucceſs was ſo great, that all Creece came in 
crouds to Athens to hear Demoſthenes ſpeak; and he 
adds, that merit, fo great as his, could not but have 
had that effect. I do not examire in this place into 
the character of his eloquence ; Cp) 1 have enlarged 

Cn) About 240 l. Sterling. (9) Lucian adverſ indoct p. 639. 

Art of ſtudying the belles lettres, vol. 2. 

* Cui nan ſunt auditæ Den eſthenis vigihæ? qui dolere ſe aicbat, fi 

var do opificum antelucana victus eſſet induſiiia. Tu /c. gueſt. J. 4. u. 44. 

+ Ne illud gquidem ite ligurt, nen modo ita memoriæ pred tum eſſe, 
ſed ita neceſſe tuiſſe, cum Demoſthenes ce, eſlet, ut cor curſus, au- 
dicudi cauſa, ex tota Giæcia fierent, Jn rut. n, 239. 
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ſuſficiently upon that ellewhere ; I only conſider its 
wonderful effects. 

If we may believe Philip upon this head, of which 
he is certainly an evidence of unqueſtior able authori- 
ty, (q) the eloquence of Demoſthenes alone did him 
more hurt than all the armies and flects of the Athe- 
nians. His harangues, he ſaid, were like machines of 
war, and batteries raiſed at a diſtance againſt him 
by which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his 
enterpiiſes, without its being poſſible to prevent their 
effect. For I myſelf, ſays Philip of him, had I been 


preſent, and bead that vehement orator declaim, 


ſhould have concluded the firſt, that it was indiſpen— 
{ably neceflary to declare war againſt me. No city 
ſeemed impregnable to that prince, provided he could 
introduce a mule laden with gold into it: but he con- 
felled, that, to his ſorrow, Demoſthenes was invinci— 
ble in that reſpect, and that he always found him in- 
acceſſible to his preſents. After the battle of Chæro- 
nea, Philip, though victor, was ſtruck with extreme 
dread at the proſpect of the great danger to which that 
orator, by the powerful league he had been the ſole 
cauſe of forming againſt him, expoſed himſelf and his 
kingdom, 

(Y) Antipater ſpoke to the ſame effect of him. I 
value not, ſaid he, the Pirzus, the galleys, and armies 
of the Athenians : for what have we to fear from a 
people continually employed in games, feaſts, and Bac- 
chanals? Demoſthenes alone gives me pain. Without 
him the Athevians differ in nothing from the meaneſt 
people of Greece. He alone excites and animates 
them. It is he that rouſes them from their lethargy 
ard ſtupefactien, and puts their arms and oars into their 
bands almoſt againſt their will: - inceſſantly repreſent— 
ing to them the famous battles of Marathon and Sala- 
min, ke transforms them into new men by the ardor 
of his diſcourſes, and irfpires them with incredible va» 


lour and fortitude. Nothirg eſcapes his penetrating 


eyes, nor his conſummate prudence. He foreſces all 


g. Lucian. in encom. Demoſt. p. 940. 947. (r) Ib p. 934-—936. 
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our deſigns ; he countermines all our projects, and dif. 
concerts us in every thing ; and did Athens entirely 
confide in him, and wholly follow his advice, we wete 
undone without remedy. Nothing can tempt him, 
nor diminiſh bis love for his country. All the gold of 
Philip finds no more acceſs to him, than that of Per- 
ſia did formerly to Ariſtides. 

He was reduced by neceſſity to give this glorious 
teſtimony for himſelf in bis juſt defence againſt . 
ſchines his accuſer and declared enemy.“ Whilſt all 
« the orators have ſuffered themlelves to be corrupted 
% by the preſents of Philip and Alexander, it is well 
& known,” fays he, © that neither delicate conjunc- 
ce tures, engeging expreſſions, magnificent e et. 
« hope, fear, favour, any thing in the world, have 
% ever been able to induce me to give up the leaſt 
& right or intereſt of my country.” He adds, that 
inſtcad of acting like thoſe mercenary perſons, who, 
in all they propoſed, declared for ſuch as paid them 
beſt, like ſcales, that always incline to the fide from 
whence they receive molt ; he, in all the counlels he 
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had given, had ſolely in view the intereſt and glory of | 


his country, and that he had always continued infle- 
- Xible and incorruptible to the Macedonian gold. "I he 
ſequel will ſhew how well he ſupported that character 
to the end. 

Such was the orator who is about to aſcend the 
tribunal of harangues, or rather the ſtateſman to en- 
ter upon the adminiſtration of the public affairs, and 
to be the principle and foul of all the great enterprilcs 
of Athens againſt Philip of Macedon. 


SEC. VII. Dig elſion upon the manner of fitling cut 
fleets by the Athenians, and the exemptions and 
ether marks of honeur granted by that city to ſuch 
as had rendered it great ſervices, 


HE ſubject of this digreſſion ought ety to 

have had place in that part of the preceding v0- 

lun e, wheic I have treated the government and mai!» 
time afiars of the Athenians. But at that lime ] 
1d 


1 
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had not the orations of Demoſthenes which ſpeak of 
them in my thoughts It is a deviation from the 
chain of the hiſtory, which the reader may eaſily turn 
over, if he thinks fit. 

The word trierarchs (5), ſignifies no more in itſelf 
than commanders of galleys. But thole cities were al- 
ſo called trierarchs who were appointed to fit out the 


galleys in time of war, and to furniſh them with all 


things neceſſary, or at leaſt with part of them. 

They were choſen out of the richeſt of the people, 
and there was no fixed number of them. Sometimes 
two, fometime- three, and even ten trierarchs, were 
appointed to equip one vellcl. 

Ct) At length the number of trierarchs was eſta. 
bliſhed at twelve hundred, in this manner. Athens 
was divided into ten tribes An hundred and twenty 


of the richeſt citizens of each tribe were numinated 


to furniſh the expences of theſe armaments ; and thus 
each tribe, furniſhing fix ſcore, the number of the 
trierarchs amounted io twelve hundicd,. 

Thoſe twelve hundred men were again divided in- 
to two parts, of fix hundred each; and thoſe fix hun- 
dred ſubdivided into two more, each of three hundred, 
The firſt three hundred were choſen from amongſt 
ſuch as were richeſt. Upon prelling occaſions they 
advanced the neceſſary expences, and were reimburſed 
by the other three hundred, who had paid their propor- 
on, as the (tate of their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby thole twelve 
hundred were divided into different companies, each 
conſiſting of ſixteen men, who joined in the equip- 
ment of a galley, That law was very heavy upon 
the poorer citizens, and equally unjuſt at bottom; as 
it decreed that this number of ſixteen ſhould be cho- 
ſen by their age, and not their eſtates. It ordained, 
that all citizens from twenty-five to forty ſhould be 
included in one of theſe companies, and contribute 
one ſixteenth; ſo that by this law the poorer citizens 

(5) Teige. (tf) Ulpian. in Olynth, 2, p. 33. 
| were 
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were to contribute as much as the molt opulent, and 
often found it impoſſible to ſupply an expence fo much 
above their power. From whence it happened, that 
the fleet was either not armed in time or very ill fitted 
out; by which means Athens loft the mot favour- 
able opportunities for action. 

Cu) Demoſthenes, always intent upon the public 
good, to remedy theſe inconveniencies, propoſed the 
abrogation of this law by another. By the latter, 
the trierarchs were to be choſen, not by the number 
of their years, but the value of their fortunes. Fach 
citizen Whoſe eſtate amounted to ten talents *, was 
obliged to fit out one galley, and if to twenty talents, 
two; and fo on in proportion. Such as were not 
worth ten talents, were to join with as many others 
as were neceſſary to complete that ſum, and to fit ou: 
a galley. | 

Nothing could be wiſer than this law of Demo— 
ſthenes, which reformed all the abuſes of the other, 
By theſe means the fleet was fitted out in time, and 

rovided with all things neccſſary ; the poor were con- 
{ſideiably rclieved, and none but the rich diſpleaſcd 
with it. For inſtead of contiibuting only a ſixteenth, 
as by the fuſt law, they were fometimes obliged by 
the ſecond to equip a galley, and ſometimes two or 
more, according to the amount of their eſtates, 

The rich were in conſequence very much offended 
at Demoſthenes upon this regulation; and it was with 
out doubt an inſtance of no ſmall courage in him to 
diſregard their complaints, and to hazard the making 
himſelf as many enemies, as there were powerful ci- 
tizens in Athens. Let us hear himſelf. “ (x) See- 
« ing,” ſays he, ſpeaking to the Athenians, “ your 
“ maritime affairs in the greateſt decline, the rich 
« poſſeſſed of an immunity purchaſed at a very low 
& rate, the citizens of middle or ſmall fortunes eat 
“% up with taxes, and the republic itſelf, in conſe- 


] Demoſt. in orat. de claſib, (x) Demoſt- pro Cteſip. p. 419 
Ten thouſand crowns, 
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quence of theſe inconveniencies, never attempting 
« any thing till too late for its ſervice; I had the cou- 
tc rage to eſtabliſh a law, whereby the rich are re- 
ſtrained to their duty, the poor relieved from op- 
« preiſion, and, what was of the higheſt importance, 
ce the republic enabled to make the neceſſary prepa- 
& rations of war in due time.“ He adds, that there 
was nothing the rich would not have given him to 
forbear the propoſing of this law, or at leaſt to have 
ſulpended irs execution: but he did not ſutfer himelf 
to be ſwayed either by their threats or promiſes, and 
continued firm to the public good. 

Not having been able to make him change his reſo- 
lution, they contrived a ſtratagem to render it inef- 
tectual. For it was without doubt at their inſtigation, 
that a certain perſon, named Patroclus, cited De- 
moſthenes before the judges, and proſecuted him 
juridically as an infringer of the laws of his country. 


The accuſer having only the fifth part of the voices 


on his ſide, was according to cuſtom fined tive hun- 
dred drachmas *, and Demolthenes acquitted of the 
charge ; who relates this circumſtance himſelf, 

It is doubtful, whether at Rome, eſpecially in the 
latter times, the affair would have taken this turn. 
For we ſee, that whatever attempts were made by the 
tribunes of the people, and to whatever extremity the 
quarrel roſe, it never was poſſible to induce the rich, 
who were far more powerful and enterpriſing than 
thoſe of Athens, to renounce the poſſeſſion of the 
lands, which they had uſurped in manifeſt contraven- 
tion of the inſtitutions of the ſtate. The law-of De- 
moithenes was approved and confirmed by the ſenate 
and people. 

We find from what has been ſaid, that the Trie- 
rarchs fitted out the galleys and their equipage at their 
own expence. The {tate paid the mariners and ſol- 
diers, generally at the rate of three oboli, or five 
pence a-day, as has been obſerved elſewhere. The 
ofhicers had greater pay. 
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The Trierarch commanded the veſſel, and gave 
all orders on board, When there were two of them 
to a ſhip, each commanded ſix months. 

When they quitted their office, they were oblige. 
to give an account of their adminiſtration, and deli- 
vered a ſtate of the veſſel's equipage to their ſucceſſor, 
or the republic. The ſucceſſor was obliged to go im- 
mediately and fill up the vacant place; and if he fail- 
ed to be at his poſt by a time aſſigned him, he was fined 
for his neglect, 

As the charge of Tricrarch was very expenſive, 
thoſe who were nominated to it, were admitted to 


point out ſome other perſon richer than theraſelves, 


and to demand that they ſhou!d be put into their 
place; provided they were ready.to change eſtates! 
with ſuch perſon, and to act in the function of Tie- 
rarch after ſuch exchange. "This law was inſtitute: 
by Solon, and was called the law of exchanges. 

Beſides the equipment of galleys, which muſt have 
amounted to very great ſums, the rich had another 
charge to ſupport in the time of war; that was the 
extraordinary taxes and impoſts laid on their eſtates ; 
upon which, ſometimes the hundredth, ſometimes a 
tiftieth, and even a twelfth were levied, according to 
the different occaſions of the ſtate. 

Cy.) No body at Athens, upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever, could be exempted from theſe two charges, ex- 
cept the Movemuirti, or nine Archontes, who were 
not obliged to fit out galleys. So that we ſee, with- 
out {hips or money, the republic was not in a condi- 
tion, either to ſupport wars, or defend itſclt. 

There were other immunities and. exemptions, 
which were granted to ſuch as had rendered great ſer- 
vices to the republic, and ſometimes even to all their 
deſcendents: As maintaining public places of ex- 
erciſe, with all things neceſſary for ſuch as frequented 
them; inliituting a public feaſt for one of the ten 
tribes; and defraying the expences of games and 
Mews; all which amounted to great ſums. 


Cy) Demolt. adverſ. Lept. p. 545+ 
88 Theſe 
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Theſe immunities, as has already been ſaid, were 
marks of honour and rewards of ſervices rendered the 
ſtate; as well as ſtatues which were erected to great 
men, the freedom of the city, and the privilege of 
being maintained in the Prytancum at the public ex- 
pence. The view of Athens in theſe honourable diſ- 
tinctions, was to exprſs their high ſenſe of gratitude, 
and to kindle at the ſame time in the hearts of their 
citizens a noble thirſt of glory, and an ardent love for 
their country. 

Beſides the ſtatues erected to Harmodius and Ari- 
ſtogiton, the deliverers of Athens, their deſcendents 
were for ever exempted from all public employ ments, 
and enjoyed that honourable privilege many ages after. 

(2) As Ariſtides died without any eſtate, and left 
his fon Lyſimachus no other patrimony bat his glory 
and poverty, the republic gave him an hundred acres 
of wood, and as much of arable land in Euboea, be- 
ſides an hundred minz * at one payment, and four 
drachmas or forty pence a- day. 

(a) Athens, in the ſervices which were done it, re- 
carded more the good-will than the action itſelf. A 
certain perſon of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being 
at Syracuſe when the Athenians were defeated, touch- 
ed with compaſlion for the unfortunate priſoners di- 
ſperſed in Sicily, whom he faw ready to expire for 
want of food, diſtributed an hundred minz amongſt 
them, that is, about two hundred and forty pounds. 
Athens adopted him into the number of its citizens, 
and granted him all the immunities before mentioned. 
Some time after, in the war againſt the thirty tyrants, 
the ſame Epicerdus gave the city a talent 7. Theſe 
were but {mall matters on either occaſion, with regard 
to the grandeur and power of Athens ; but they were 
infinitely affected with the good heart of a {tranger, 
who, without any view of intereſt, in a time of pu- 
blic calamity, exhauſted himſelf in ſome meaſure tor 

(z) Demoſt. in orat. ad Lep. p. 558. (a) Ibid. p. 757. 
* Twenty-two pounds ten ſhillings. + A thouſand crowns. 
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the relief of thoſe with whom he had no affinity, and 
from whom he had nothing to expect. 

. (6) The ſame freedom of the city of Athens grant- 
ed an exemption from cuſtoms, to Leucon, who reign- 
ed in the Boſphorus, and his children, becauſe they 
yearly imported from the lands of that prince a con— 
ſiderable quantity of corn, of which they were in ex- 
treme want, ſubliſting almoſt entirely upon what came 
from other parts, Lcucon, in his turn, not to be 


_ outdore in generoſity, exempted the Athenian mer— 


chants from the duty of a-thirticth upon all grain 
exported from his dowinions, and granted them the 
privilege of ſupplying themlclves with corn in his 
country in preference to all other people. That ex- 
emption amovnted to a conſiderabie ſum. For they 
brought oniy from thence two millions of quarters of 
corn, of which the thirtieth part amounted to almoſt 
ſeventy thouſand. 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were allo 
granted an immunity from public othces. The names 
only of thoſe illuſtrious generals ſufficiently juſtify 
— liberality of the Athcnian people. A perſon, 
however, called Leptinus, out of a miſtaken zeal for 
the public good, propoſed the abrogation, by a new 


law, of all the grants of that kind, which had been 


made from immemorial time ; except thoſe which re- 
garded the poſterity of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton ; 
and to enact, that for the future the people thould not 
be capable of granting ſuch privileges. 

Demoſthenes ſtrongly oppoſed this law, though with 
great complacency to the perſon who propoled it; 
praiſing his good intentions, and not ſpeaking of him 
but with eſteem; a much more efficacious manner of 


refuting, than thoſe violent invectives, and that cager 


and paſlionate ſtyle, which ſerve only to alienate the 
people, and to render an orator ſuſpected, who de- 
cries his cauſe himſelf, and ſhews its weak fide, by 
ſubſtituting injurious terms for reaſons, which are a- 
lone capable of convincing. 
(5) Demoſt, in orat. ad Lep. p. 545+ 546. 
After 
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After having ſhewn, that ſo odious a reduction 


would prove of little or no advantage to the republic, 
from the inconſiderable number of the exempted per- 
ſons; he goes on to explain its inconveniencies, and 
to ſet them in a full light. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
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It is firſt,” ſays he, “ doing injury to the me- 
mory of thoſe great men, whoſe merit the ſtate in- 
tended to acknowledge and reward by ſuch immu- 
nities ; it is in ſome manner calling in queſtion the 
ſervices they have done their country; it is throw- 
ing a ſuſpicion upon their great actions, injurious 
to, if not deſtructive of their glory. And were 
they now alive, and preſent in this aſſembly, which 
of us all would preſume to offer them ſuch an af- 
front? Should not the reſpect we owe their memo» 
ries make us conſider them as always alive and 
preſent ? 
« But if we are little affected with what concerns 
them; can we be inſenſible to our own intereſt ? 
Beſides that cancelling ſo ancient a law, is to con- 
demn the conduct of our anceſtors, what ſhame 
hall we bring vpon ourſelves, and what an injury 
ſhall we do our reputation ? The glory of Athens, 
and of every well-governed ſtate, is, to value itſelf 
upon its gratitude, to keep its word religtouſly, and 
to be true to all its engagements, A private perſon 
that fails in theſe reſpects, is hated and abhorred; 
and who is not afraid of being reproached with in- 
gratitude ? And ſhall the commonwealth, in can» 
celling a law that has reccived the ſanction of pu- 
blic authority, and bring in a manner conſecrated 
by the uſage of many ages, be guilty of ſo noto- 
rious a prevarication ? We prohibit lying in the 
very markets under heavy penaltics, and require. 
truth and faith to be oblerved in hem; and thall 
we renvunce them ourſelves, by tne revocation of 
grants palicu in all the forms, and upon which 
every private man has a right to inſiſt? 
« To att in f11ch a manner, would be to extin- 
vill in tne hcatts of our citizens all emulation for 
Hh 3 * glory, 
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c glory, all deſire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by great 
tc | exploits, all zeal for the, honour and welfare of 
their country; which are the great ſources and 
C principles of almoſt all the actions of life. And it 
& js to no purpoſe to object the example of Sparta 
& and Thebes, which grant no ſuch exemptions : Do 
ec we repent our not reſembling them in many things; 
ee and is there any wiſdom in propoling their defects, 
& not their virtues, for our imitation ? “ 

Demoſthenes concludes with demanding the law of 

exemptions to be retained in all its extcnt, with this 
exception, that all perſons ſhould be deprived of the 
benefits of it, but thoſe who had a juſt title to them; 
and that a ſtrict inquiry ſhould be made for that pur- 
pole. 
It is plain that I have only made a very flight ex- 
tract in this place of an exceeding long diic..urle, 
and that I deſigned to expreſs only the ſpirit and ſenſe, 
without cunhning myſelf to the method and exprel- 
ſions of it. 

1 here was a meanneſs of ſpirit in Leptinus's deli- 
ring io obtain a trivial advantage for the. republic, by 
retrenching the moderate expences that were an ho- 
nour to it, and no charge to himſelf, whilſt there were 
other abuſes of far greater importance to reform. 
Such marks of public. gratitude perpetuated in © 


family, perpetuate alſo in a ſtate an ardent zeal for its 


happinels, and a warm deſire to diſtinguiſh that paſſion 
by glorious actions. It is not without pain, I find a- 
mongſt ourſelves, that part of the privileges granted 
to the family of the Maid of Orleans, have been re- 
trenched. (e Charles VII. had ennobled her, her 
father, three brothers, and all their deſcendents, even 
by the female line. In- 161 4, at the requeſt of the 
Attorney-gencral, the article of nobility by the wo- 
men was retrenched. | 


(c) Mezcrai, 
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